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on,  even  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Or 
read  the  advertisements  fifty  years  later 
of  “  the  New  Expedition  Coach,  war¬ 
ranted  to  perform  the  journey  from  Nor¬ 
wich  to  London  in  two  d.ay8;  leaving 
Norwich  at  seven  o’clock  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  and  arriving  at  the  Boar 
in  Aldgate  on  Friday!”  When  such 
were  the  difficulties  and  delays  of  travel¬ 
ling  even  on  our  high  roads,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  our  great-grandfathers 
contented  themselves  with  ruralizing 
nearer  home,  or  at  farthest  with  a  visit 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  to  Bath  or  Clif¬ 
ton  ?  Ill  would  such  quiet  doings  suit 
the  present  generation ;  so  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  addition  to  the  many  grievous 
charges  already  brought  against  them, 
are  now  accused  of  an  utter  insensibility 
to  the  attractions  of  natural  scenery ; 
and,  strange  indeed,  even  our  elder 
poets  have  been  included  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Now  how  any  critic  whose  poet¬ 
ical  reading  had  scarcely  extended  be¬ 
yond  a  halt-a  crown  selection  of  English 
poetry  should  have  made  so  extravagant 
an  assertion,  passes  our  comprehension ; 
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Amoxg  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers,  perhaps  wo  scarcely  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognize  the  wonderful  altera¬ 
tions  in  our  modes  of  travelling.  Packed 
up  in  a  snug  carriage,  impervious  alike 
to  summer  storms  and  w'inter  snows, 
whisked  along  from  London  to  Liver¬ 
pool  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  it 
IS  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize  the 
anxieties  and  fears  with  which  a  journey 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles  was  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries.  See  worthy  Matthew  Henry 
making  especial  note  in  his  diary  of  that 
expedition  with  his  wife  from  Chester  to 
London  which  occupied  only  four  days  ! 
and  his  gratitude  that  although  the 
Warrington  coach  came  to  grief  at 
Northampton,  the  Chester  jolted  safely 
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and  yet  we  have  lately  been  gravely  told  been  completely  forgotten  that  the  Lake 
BO  by  writers  who  must  have  ignored  district  lay  far  away  from  the  northern 
Milton  and  all  his  grand  pictures  of  earth  highroad,  eeparated  by  wide  moors  and 
and  sky,  and  Spenser  and  the  glorious  almost  impassable  ways,  while  the  char- 
landscapes  he  has  painted  in  his  Faery  acteristics  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  old 
Queen,  and  Drayton,  who  touched  off,  time  were  such,  that  the  travelling  trader 
though  with  a  ruder  pencil,  so  many  willingly  led  his  pack-horses  a  long  way 
truly  English  scenes,  and  Beaumont  and  about,  rather  than  encounter  the  Cuni- 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  ;  and  foremost  berland  reivers,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
and  earliest  of  all,  the  father  of  English  they  could  carry  off  everything  “  that 
poetry,  Chaucer,  who  looked  abroad  on  was  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy,”  and  one 
the  face  of  nature  five  hundred  years  ago  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  bitterly  ex- 
with  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  Words-  claimed  when  contemplating  a  huge  hay- 
worth  himself,  and  whose  “Bokeofthe  stack,  “an  ye  had  but  four  legs,  ye 
Duchesse,”  and  that  sweetest  of  all  his  should  gang.” 

poems,  the  “  Floure  and  the  Lefe,”  might  But  those  days  of  the  strong  hand 
form  a  veritable  landscape  album,  passed  away ;  a  peaceful  agricultural 
Wherefore,  because  our  grand  old  poets  race  succeeded  ;  but  still  “  the  North” 
did  not  visit  the  Lakes  and  the  High-  was  a  name  of  distrust,  if  not  of  fear, 
lands,  are  they  to  be  taunted  with  in-  from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  “the 
difference  to  nature  ?  Forty -five.”  There  was  the  stronghold 

That  public  taste  in  the  days  of  our  of  Jacohitism  ;  there  plot  after  plot  had 
great-grandfathers  W'as  not  so  inclined  to  been  arranged,  and  from  thence  came 
excursions  and  tours  as  in  the  present  the  warmest  English  adherents  of  the 
day,  is  readily  conceded.  But  we  think  Pretender  —  Armstrong,  Fenwick,  and, 
we  have  supplied  a  sufficient  reason  for  most  to  be  pitied  of  all,  hapless  Der- 
it — if  the  highways  presented  so  many  wentwater —  with  their  misguided  but 
difficulties,  who  could  think  of  venturing  devoted  followers,  whoso  heads  for  so 
upon  byways  ?  And  even  if  our  great-  many  years  frowned  grimly  above  Car- 
grandfathers  preferred  the  blossoming  lisle  gates.  What  inducement  had  our 
hedgerows  and  lovely  scenery  of  Kent,  great  -  grandfathers  to  visit  such  a  re- 
or  the'  fair  landscapes  round  Bath,  to  gion  ? 

more  rugged  views,  w’ho  shall  blame  And  thus  the  eighteenth  century  passed 
them  ?  Beauty  is  various,  and  every  away ;  but  ere  its  close  the  French  Rev- 
variety  of  natural  scenery  has  a  charm  olution  had  turned  old  usages  upside- 
of  its  own.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to  remein-  down.  What  changes  in  dress,  in  fur- 
ber  that,  in  regard  to  popular  taste,  niture,  in  social  habits  ;  and  how  eagerly 
there  is  a  fashion  in  scenery  just  as  there  the  youth  of  their  day  fluns  aside  broid- 
is  in  dress  or  furniture,  i^ores  who  an-  ered  waistcoat,  and  ruffies,  and  silk 
nnally  fall  into  due  raptures  at  the  stockings,  for  the  loose  coat  and  panta- 
sight  of  Helvellyn  and  Ben  Lomond,  loon ;  and  how  soon  after,  rejoicing  in 
would  some  eighty  years  ago  just  as  their  simple  garb,  they  set  forth  on  pe- 
rapturously  have  admired  the  formal  destrian  expeditions — a  mode  of  travel- 
flower-beds,  the  clipped  trees,  and  “  les  ling  until  then  totally  unknown,  save  to 
grands  eaux”  of  Versailles.  packmen  and  tinkers.  How  must  the 

We  are,  however,  gossiping  about  old  conservatives  of  that  ’  day  have 
travellers  and  tourists,  while  a  lady  w’ith  shaken  their  heads  and  prophesied  ruin, 
a  very  pleasant  volume,  filled  with  pleas-  when  the  young  gentleman  who  might 
ant  illustrations,  is  awaiting  our  notice,  have  ordered  his  postchaise  in  a  laudable 
But  the  remarks  we  have  made  are  and  orthodox  way,  shouldered  his  wal- 
Kcarcely  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  it  has  let,  and  set  forth  with  a  walking-stick  to 
been  chiefly  in  reference  to  mountain  wander  like  a  very  gypsy !  It  is  very 
scenery  —  especially  that  of  the  Lake  suggestive,  too,  to  observe  how,  with 
oountry — that  all  these  grievous  charges  that  long  closing  of  the  Continent 
against  our  forefathers  have  been  made ;  against  us,  the  excursive  habits  of  Eng- 
just  as  though  they  deserved  censure  for  lishmen  were  compelled  to  find  scope  at 
not  admiring  what  they  really  never  had  home,  and  how  many  of  those  wild  and 
a  chance  of  seeing.  It  seems  to  have  picturesque  localities  now  visited  by 
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thouHands,  owe,  we  might  almost  say, 
their  discovery,  not  to  improved  roads 
and  convenient  inns,  not  even  to  the 
pleasant  stage-coach  and  its  magnificent 
ibur-in-hand,  but  to  the  wandering  tour¬ 
ist,  who  with  wallet  and  staff,  heedless 
of  turnpike  roads,  sought  his  way  across 
the  pathless  moors,  and  up  the  difficult 
mountain  passes,  and  was  rewarded  by 
glimpses  of  Alpine  scenery  even  in  the 
heart  of  England  I  And  what  pleasant 
tales  of  adventure  had  the  tourist  to  tell 
on  his  return!  No  hackneyed  stories 
about  bad  inns,  and  broken-down  horses, 
and  all  the  commonplace  adventures  of 
a  commonplace  journey ;  but  wander¬ 
ings  beside  Windermere  and  Ullswater, 
one  moment  bathed  in  sunshine,  the  next 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  the  marvellous 
glories  of  mountain  scenery,  the  ruby 
glow  of  eventide,  the  amethystine  splen-  j 
dor  of  the  twilight ! 

Just  about  this  time,  too,  as  though 
the  new-found  region  should  have  its 
own  especial  poet,  Wordsworth’s  Lyr- 1 
iccU  Ballad*  appeared,  and  if  they  met  ! 
with  abuse  and  ridicule  from  some,  by  a  , 
large  number  they  were  hailed  with  de-  j 
light.  They  spoke  to  the  feelings  of  the  j 
times,  wearied  with  sentimental  inanities, 
and  willing  to  be  pleased  with  the  com-  , 
monest  things,  were  they  but  true  to  j 
nature.  So  more  and  more  frequent  did 
visits  to  the  Lakes  become,  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenes  the  poet  had  so  vividly 
painted  ;  while  ere  long  another  attrac¬ 
tion — of  far  less  interest  indeed — aroused 
“  the  fashionable  world,”  and  became 
for  a  time  paramount.  Among  the  young 
gentlemen  who  visited  the  Lakes,  there 
was  one  who,  not  content  with  indulging  ! 
his  raptures  in  letters,  felt  how  pleasant 
it  would  Ije  to  “see  himself  in  print,” 
and  accordingly  gave  to  the  world  not 
only  a  most  glowing  description  of  the 
Lake  scenery,  but  what  was  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  results,  an  equally  glowing 
description  of  the  beauty  of  the  maid  of 
the  inn  where  he  lodged.  Thus  held  up 
“  as  the  sad  gazing-stock  of  all  the  idle, 
and  curious,  and  dissolute,  down  for  a 
month’s  holidays  at  the  Lakes,”  can  we 
wonder  that  poor  Mary  of  Buttermere 
eagerly  caught  at  the  gilded  bait  of  a 
nobleman’s  brother  offering  her  mar¬ 
riage  ?  Nor  can  w’e  much  wonder  that 
the  adventurer  who  married  her  proved 
to  be  no  brother  of  Lord  Ilopetoun,  but 


James  Hatfield,  a  gambler  and  forger, 
and  already  a  married  man.  There  was 
nothing  so  very  striking  in  this  tale,  but 
in  some  way  it  laid  strange  hold  on  the 

fublic  mind,  and  from  the  time  that 
latfield’s  deception  was  discovered,  to 
the  day  when  he  hung  at  the  door  of 
Carlisle  jail  for  forgery,  the  story  ot 
Mary  of  Buttermere  became  “  the  rage  ” 
(to  use  the  fashionable  phrase  of  some 
sixty  years  ago)  throughout  London 
Society. 

It  seems  strange  to  ns,  how  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  political  excitement  of  those 
times,  in  the  very  hottest  of  our  war 
with  France,  a  story  like  this  should 
awaken  such  general  interest ;  but  por¬ 
traits  of  Mary  of  Buttermere,  with  eyes 
of  intensest  blue,  were  to  be  seen  in  every 

[>rint-shop,  dolorous  ballads,  deploring 
ler  sad  fate,  were  sung  alike  in  the 
drawing  room  and  in  the  street.  Old 
Bartholomew  Fair,  ever  faithful  to  popu¬ 
lar  feeling,  exhibited  her  in  wax-work 
“  for  the  small  charge  of  one  penney,” 
and  by  a  living  representative  at  its  chief 
theatre  for  sixpence ;  while  the  managers 
of  the  regular  London  theatres  actually 
sent  proposals — of  course  rejected — to 
Mary  herself  to  come  up  to  be  exhibited 
for  a  handsome  “  consideration  !  ”  No 
wonder  the  following  summer  beheld  a 
larger  company  than  ever  bound  to  the 
Lakes — even  delicate  ladies  “  roughing 
it”  with  hardy  pedestrians  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  unfortunate  heroine,  while  Gras¬ 
mere  and  Kydal  water  were  left  in  com¬ 
parative  solitude  by  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  Buttermere.  Ere  another 
season  came,  Mary  of  Butterraere’s  story 
was  half  forgotten  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  heroine,  then  the  wife  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  yeoman,  must  have  w'ondered  at  the 
temporary  interest  she  had  excited.  She 
lived  at  Caldbeck,  surviving  her  beauty, 
which,  however,  she  transmitted  to  her 
daughters,  who  were  happily  preserved 
,  frotn  her  luckless  fate.  The  Lakes  had 
now  attained  a  sufficient  celebrity,  and 
for  the  last  fifty  years  each  summer  and 
autumn  has  sent  a  numerous  company 
I  of  visitors,  eager  to  behold  scenes  of  so 
I  much  wild  beauty,  and  made  famous  by 
j  the  residence  or  temporary  abode  of  so 
I  many  of  our  poets. 

The  pleasant  volume  before  us,  as 
I  the  author  in  her  lively  preface  assures 
1  us,  is — 
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“  Neither  a  hand-book,  telling  what  inns  to 
go  to,  and  how  much  to  pay  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  nor  yet  an  exhaustive  monograph, 
which  would  have  needed  thrice  the  time  and 
space ;  but  a  book  on  the  Lakes,  giving  such 
portions  of  the  general  and  local  history  as 
fell  in  with  our  plan,  while  doing  our  best  to 
worthily  illustrate  and  describe  the  most 
beautiful  places,  both  those  popularly  known 
and  those  which  only  the  residents  ever  find 
out.” 

As  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  are  “  na¬ 
tives  and  old  inhabitants,”  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirers  of  their  native  scenery, 
the  book  is,  indeed,  as  they  claim  for  it, 
“  a  love-book  given  to  the  world  in  the 
earnest  desire  for  others  to  share  in  their 
experiences,  and  to  receive  the  same  joy 
and  healthy  excitement  as  they  them¬ 
selves  have  had.” 

The  work  commences  with  a  short 
chapter  on  the  early  history  of  the  Lake 
country,  from  the  days  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  the  Brigantes,  who  kept  the 
Bomans  well  employed  in  attempting  to 
subjugate  them,  a  task  which  they  were 
unable  completely  to  effect — down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  feuds  almost 
as  continuous  were  carried  on  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  borderers. 
Notwithstanding  its  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  Lake  country  abounds  in 
relics  of  Roman  occupancy ;  for  under 
Agricola  a  large  military  force  was  sta¬ 
tioned  here,  and  the  troops  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  years  in  erecting  for¬ 
tresses  and  constructing  roads.  These 
roads,  of  which  in  many  parts  portions 
may  still  be  traced,  have  been  a  sore 
puzzle  to  local  antiquaries,  as  to  whence 
they  came,  and  whither  they  ultimately 
tended.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  one 
went  from  Ambleside  to  Penrith,  and 
one  from  Penrith  to  Kendal,  meeting  in 
High  Street ;  that  another  was  on  the 
east  border  of  Satterthw'aite,  and  that 
another  skirted  the  lower  part  of  the 
township  of  Ulverston,  from  the  “  Spina 
Alba”  on  Conishead  Bank,  by  Linton, 
Dalton,  and  Goldmire  to  Koanhead  on 
Duddon  Bank ;  and  Roman  luxury  seems 
to  have  found  a  place  even  in  this  far-off 
region.  Some  eighty  years  ago,  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  foundation  of  a  building  upon 
Cur  wen’s  Island  on  Windermere,  the 
workmen  found  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  stately  villa — drains, 
flues,  firebricks,  together  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  beautif^ul  tesselated  pavement ; 
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while  several  curious  gravel-walks  seem¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  even  the  rare  luxury 
of  a  garden  had  been  added.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman8,^the  history 
of  the  Lake  country  fades,  like  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  other  parts  of  our  land,  into 
a  mere  collection  of  myths.  Ambrosius, 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  even  his  mightier 
son,  Arthur — dear  alike  to  romance  and 
poetry — pleasant  names  as  they  are  in 
fiction,  have  no  place  in  a  historical 
summary ;  and  that  the  Saxons  partly 
subdued  the  Brigantes,  partly  amalga¬ 
mated  with  them,  and  formed  with 
Northumberland  the  kingdom  of  Deira, 
is  as  much  as  authentic  records  warrant 
us  to  assert. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  of 
our  most  learned  antiquaries,  that  Druid- 
ism  continued  the  religion  of  this  people 
to  a  period  far  later  than  is  generally 
believed.  That  numerous  Druidical 
relics  exist  w’ould  not  alone  prove  this, 
but  the  usages  and  superstitions  of  the 
people  are  said  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  w’hile,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bede,  the  chief  priest  who  so 
heartily  res})onded  to  the  preaching  of 
Paulinus,  and  so  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge  of  King  Edwin  to  desecrate 
the  temples  and  altars  of  heathenism, 
was  named  Coifi.  Now,  “Coifi,”  Sir 
Francis  I’algrave  points  out,  actually 
means  “  chief  Druid.” 

Little  can  be  learned  respecting  the 
Lake  country  and  its  inhabitants  from 
this  time  until  the  Conquest,  save  that 
the  Danes  largely  colonized  these  north¬ 
ern  regions,  scarcely  to  the  “  disaster  of 
the  country,”  for  the  writer  herself  al¬ 
lows  that  “  still  throughout  these  prov¬ 
inces  are  types  of  pure  Scandinavian 
beauty  and  manhood  ;  features  more  fine¬ 
ly  cut,  and  forms  more  grandly  framed, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England.” 
Under  William,  Ivo  Taillbois  became 
Earl  of  Kendal,  and  doubtless  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  Lake  country.  His 
great-grandson  was  permitted  to  call 
himself  De  Lancastre ;  but  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Henry  HI.’s  second  son, 
was  the  first  earl — the  first  to  bear  the 
title  of  “time-honored  Lancaster.”  His 
son  Thomas  was  the  “  good  earl,”  whose 
hearty  adherence  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  whose  cruel  judicial  murder  by  his 
cousin,  Edward  II.,  rendered  him  in  the 
popular  belief  a  fellow-saint  with  Simon 
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(le  Montfort,  and  pledged,  like  him,  to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
His  estates  were  in  the  next  reign  re¬ 
stored  to  his  brother,  who  dwelt  in 
almost  royal  state  in  his  castle  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  where  his  son  in  due  time  succeeded 
him,  and  whose  daughter  Blanche  wa.s 
married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  became 
Duchess  of  Lancaster — the  “duchess” 
whom  Chaucer  celebrated,  and  whose 
death  he  deplores.  We  rather  doubt  the 
extent  of  iKuiefit  the  “noble  house  of 
Lancaster  ”  bestowed  on  their  wide  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  north.  Lancaster  Castle 
seems  to  have  been  seldom  visited  ;  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  of  that  noble 
and  royal  honse  spending  even  a  short 
summer  holiday  among  the  woods  and 
forests  of  the  fir  north.  Merrily  rang 
the  hunting  bugles  along  the  green  alleys 
of  Charnwood,  but  their  pleasant  sounds 
never  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  and  Cumberland  woods  and 
mount.ains.  It  was  of  little  consequence, 
therefore,  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Lake 
district  when  the  duchy#of  Lancaster, 
by  the  accession  of  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
became  merged  in  the  crown.  The 
whole  district,  however,  was  far  behind 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
both  in  cultivsition  and  civilization.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centu¬ 
ry  we  find  Lancashire  sent  two  knights 
of  the  shire,  but  the  sheriflPs  return  adds,  I 
“  there  is  no  city  in  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster.”  Nearly  a  century  later,  we  find 
that  the  boroughs  which  might  send 
representatives  were  unable  to  do  so, 
“  by  reason  of  their  debility  and  pover¬ 
ty.”  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses  the  Lake 
country  took  ])art ;  and  Lambert  Sitnnel 
subsequently  landed  on  the  coast,  and 
on  Swart’s  Moor  the  battle  was  fought 
which  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  adven¬ 
turer.  From  this  time  it  is  chiefly  in 
reference  to  the  Border  wars,  carried  on 
so  continuously  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  th.at  we  meet  with  notices  of 
this  district.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  affected  the  Lake  country 
but  little.  A  few  small  priories,  mostly 
offshoots  of  larger  and  wealthier  relig¬ 
ious  houses  more  favorably  placed,  were 
all  that  could  be  seized,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Cartmel,  a  priory  of  Augustine 
canons,  valued  at  £212  yearly  rental, 
and  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Furness, 
valued  at  £806  ;  and  nearer  the  borders. 


Holm  Cultram,  also  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
valued  at  £537 ;  and  Lannercost  Priory, 
not  of  large  money  value,  but  deserving 
of  note  for  the  very  interesting  chronicle 
published  some  years  ago  that  bears  its 
name.  The  disadvantage  of  these  sud¬ 
den  suppressions  of  mona-sterics  through¬ 
out  the  land  ere  a  suitable  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  record  of 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  dated  July  10th,  - 
1569,  which  states  that  a  search  was  then 
made,  lasting  from  nine  on  the  Sunday 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  whereby  some  thousands  of 
“  masterless  men,”  with  no  visible  means 
of  living  but  from  games,  bowling,  arch¬ 
ery,  and  the  like,  were  passed  to  their 
own  counties,  apparently  only  for  them 
to  return  again,  for  we  find  that  the 
same  process  had  to  be  repeated  monthly 
until  November. 

The  charm  of  the  Lake  country,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  its  historic.al  memorials, 
or  even  in  its  local  traditions,  but  in  the 
wild  beauty  and  rugged  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  which  Mrs.  Linton  most  loving¬ 
ly  points  out,  as  taking  you  by  the  hand 
she  leads  you  along  eighteen  pleasant 
walks,  beginning  with  Windermere,  on 
a  bright  M.ay  morning,  full  of  beauty, 
although  “the  spring  you  left  behind  in 
London  fully  matured,  is  here  shy,  and 
tender,  and  undeveloped  ;  ”  and  ending 
with  Furness  Abbey,  “in  the  chill  au- 
tumn,  with  the  sun  sinking,  and  ruins 
and  relics  the  only  w'orld  before  us.” 

The  largest  of  the  hakes  is  Winder- 
mere,  and  as  it  is  less  wild  and  rom.antic 
than  its  sisters,  Mrs.  Linton  recommends 
the  first  visit  to  be  paid  to  it.  And 
pleasant,  indeed,  are  the  walks  by  its 
side.  Elleray  woods,  so  beautiful  in 
their  springtide  dress  —  Elleray,  the 
cherished  abode  for  so  many  years  of 
Wilson,  whose  first  residence,  an  unpre¬ 
tending  little  cottage,  now  overshadow¬ 
ed  by  a  magnificent  sycamore,  is  given 
in  a  pretty  vignette.  And  very  delight¬ 
ful,  even  picturesque,  would  all  the 
scenery  be,  but  unfortunately  “  the  hand 
of  improvement”  has  been  striving  to 
do  what  can  never  be  done — improve 
nature.  Pieces  of  rock  are  made  to  do 
duty  as  parts  of  garden  walls,  old  trees 
are  carefully  fenced  round,  wild  flowers 
are  planted  on  gate-tops  and  banks,  and 
I  thus,  as  Mrs.  Linton  naively  remarks. 
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it  is  nature  under  the  tuition  of  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener  —  Wordsworth’s  moun¬ 
tain  child  with  a  perpetual  Sunday  frock 
on,  and  curls  newly  taken  out  of  paper.” 

Very  different  is  the  scene  farther  on, 
the  road  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside, 
fair  with  “  the  loving  grace  of  growing 
wood  and  crumbling  crag;”  and  still 
farther  on  toward  Waterhead,  past  Mrs. 
Heman’s  cottage,  Dove’s  Nest,  growing 
richer  in  woodland  beauty,  “  fringed  with 
beeches,  dropping  their  golden  buds 
quite  into  the  ripple,  globe  flowers,  atid 
marsh  -  marigolds,  gilding  the  gray 
stones — here  a  bit  of  sedgy  shore,  wood¬ 
ed  and  flowery,  twisted  roots  of  trees, 
lying  bare  like  snakes  in  the  w’ater — at 
every  ten  yards  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
scene  changing,  until  the  lake  dwindles 
into  a  mere  tarn ;  ”  and  then  in  a  few 
steps  more  you  are  in  the  quaint,  steep, 
clustered  streets  of  Ambleside. 

“  Many  and  beautiful  are  the  walks 
about  Ambleside,”  says  the  writer,  but 
from  thence  to  Ilydal  is  one  of  the  most 
suggestive ;  for  along  this  road  the  great 
poet — not  of  the  Lakes  only,  but  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature  —  took  his  last  w’alk.  It 
was  a  favorite  walk  of  his.  Was  it  with 
a  premonition  that  his  w’ork  was  done, 
and  to  bid  farewell  to  scenes  endeared 
by  almost  fifty  years’  loving  fellowship, 
that  Wordsworth  that  bright  April 
evening  set  forth  ?  There  is  a  Vignette 
of  Bydal  Mount,  that  most  prosaic  of 
houses,  but  commanding  a  view  “  set 
against  Nab  Scar  as  its  shelter,  the  steeps 
of  Loughrigg  in  front.  Holm  Crag  at  its 
side,  and  the  gentle  little  mere  at  its 
feet,”  w’orthy  a  tret’s  dwelling  place. 
Still  the  lover  of  Wordsworth  will  rath¬ 
er  press  on  to  Grasmere,  not  only  to 
gaze  upon  its  placid  and  picturesque 
beauty,  but  to  visit  the  spot  where  he 
and  his  sister  Dorothy  (that  veritable 
“  God’s-gift”  to  him)  first  set  up  their 
simple  housekeeping ;  and  whither  Mary 
Hutchinson  was  ere  lonn  brought  to  be 
for  so  many  ye.ars  the  cherished  light  of 
his  hearth,  and  where  all  his  sweetest 
earlier  poems  were  written.  Independ¬ 
ently  of  these  associations,  Grasmere  is 
worthy  notice  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  Lake  vilKages.  Not  clipped,  and 
trimmed,  and  whitewashed  into  a  “mod¬ 
el  village,”  Grasmere  is  a  scattered  col¬ 
lection  of  dwellings,  each  with  its  own 
garden,  “  or  special  plot  of  greenery,” 


standing  amid  pleasant  meadows  and 
lovely  little  lanes,  full  of  flowers  and 
trees,  perfect  in  its  quiet  beauty,  a  veri¬ 
table  old  English  hamlet. 

From  Amnleside  Mrs.  Linton  leads  us 
to  Keswick,  and  the  Vale  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  to  Derwentwater,  “the  gem 
of  the  whole  :  ” 

“  Whatever  there  is  of  beauty  special  to 
the  other  districts,  is  here  in  ripest  fulness. 
Crag  and  fell,  the  evidence  of  the  mountain 
top  and  the  secrets  of  the  dale  ;  gentle  river 
and  brawling  stream,  the  turbnlcntghyll  and 
the  grander  force ;  the  lake  hiding  itself  away 
in  bays  starred  with  water  lilies  and  blue 
with  lobelia,  or  dashing  round  rocky  promon¬ 
tories  where  it  beats  up  waves  that  are  almost 
billows  in  the  heavy  winds  of  winter,  or 
bossed  over  with  islands  endeared  by  legend 
and  beautified  by  poems,  distant  prospects 
leading  down  to  the  dark  blue  sea,  and  over 
to  Cumberland’s  old  enemy, Scotland,  beyond, 
and  home-views  that  touch  the  heart  like  the 
face  of  a  fair  child.  Nothing  is  wanting, 
nothing  is  left  unfinished.” 

It  is  in  this  beautiful  lake  that  the 
strange  appearance,  the  Floating  Island, 
is  sometimes  seen.  This  curious  island 
generally  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  hotter  days  of  summer,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  torn  up  by  some  agency  as  yet 
undetermined  by  the  scientific.  It  is, 
however,  mostly  believed  to  be  owing 
“  to  the  generation  of  gases — carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  and  azote  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  little  carbonic  acid — underneath 
the  lake  bottom,  in  very  hot  weather,  by 
which  means  a  portion  is  at  last  torn  and 
lifted  up  bodily,  and  floated  to  the  sur¬ 
face.”  This  is  probably  the  correct  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  how  much  of  wonder  and 
mysterv  has  been  lost  to  the  dwellers 
beside  t)er  went  water  by  this  solution  ! 

Keswick  is  an  uninteresting  town, 
with  no  historical  relics,  and  scarcely 
any  modern  buildings  worthy  notice  ; 
two  battered  figures  of  a  knight  and 
lady,  and  one  or  two  brasses,  being  all 
in  the  way  of  antiquity  that  even  the 
old  church  can  show.  But  outside  the 
town  is  Greta  Hall,  where  Southey  lived 
and  wrote  for  so  mjiny  years,  working 
so  hard  that  the  strong  man  broke  down 
before  his  time.  Poor  Southey !  there 
has  always  seemed  to  us  something  like 
drudgery  in  his  life — his  three  or  four 
desks,  so  arranged  that  he  could  turn 
from  history  to  review,  from  poetry  to 
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correspondence.  Would  that  some  wiser  i 
friend  had  cried  to  him,  “Up,  up,  my 
friend,  and  quit  your  books,”  and  that, 
like  Wordsworth,  he  had  oftener  gone 
forth  into  the  woods  and  fields.  But 
how  different  was  his  lot  from  Words¬ 
worth’s.  The  crowd  of  “  womankind  ” 
that  certainly  “  made  his  house  lively,” 
though  it  was  not  the  kind  of  liveliness 
best  suited  to  a  studious  man — those 
three  sisters,  Coleridge’s  “gentle  Sa¬ 
rah  1  ”  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  the  poet’s 
Edith,  who  so  fiercely  assured  Snelley 
that  tne  plum-cakes,  with  which  she  re¬ 
warded  her  husband’s  meek  acceptance 
of  his  cold  dinner,  were  made  after  she 
had  actually  washed  her  hands !  Iie.ad  in 
the  light  of  that  uncongenial  home,  there 
is  deep  pathos  in  his  graceful  lines  : 

“  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past.” 

Gray  might  have  written  them  in  his 
solitude  at  Cambridge,  or  Thomas  War- 
ton  amid  the  crowding  memories  that 
the  grand  old  Bodleian  Library  might 
awaken ;  but  Southey,  with  a  nouseful 
of  merry  children,  with  all  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Derwentwater  at  his  door! 
we  can  almost  excuse  that  sad  mistake, 
his  second  marriage,  but  for  the  unmer¬ 
ited  suffering  it  brought  to  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  our  minor  female  poets  ; 
and  wo  visit  his  grave  in  the  church¬ 
yard  hard  by  with  a  hearty  requiescat. 

Keswick  and  its  neighborhood  was  the 
chief  resort  of  the  poets  who  have  made 
the  Lake  famous.  F'requently  visited 
by  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Shel¬ 
ley  lived  here  for  some  time,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge  here  wrote  second  part  of  his 
“  Christabel.”  We  might  have  thought 
that  the  poet  who  has  told  “  Thalaba’s 
most  wild  and  wondrous  tale,”  and  even 
the  wilder  story  of  “  Kehama,”  would 
have  felt  strong  mental,  if  not  brotherly 
sympathy  with  him  who  has  given  us 
the  “  Ancient  Mariner  ”  and  “  Christa¬ 
bel  but  there  seems  to  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Southey 
with  Coleridge,  even  independently  of 
family  reasons.  How  different  it  was 
with  Wordsworth;  how  he  delighted 
in  that  “  marvellous  dreamer’s  ”  conver¬ 
sation,  and  how  he  loved  the  man,  dwell¬ 
ing  after  his  de.ath  so  minutely  and  lov¬ 
ingly  even  on  his  personal  appearance  : 

“  The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead. 
The  heaven-eyed  creature.” 


But  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to 
Wordsworth’s  large-heartedness.  Be¬ 
cause  be  has  so  beautifully  said :  • 

“  To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,” 

his  readers  have  forgotten  that  the  love 
and  sympathy  that  “  danced  with  the 
daffodils,”  and  went  forth  toward  the 
wren  in  her  sheltered  nest,  the  hunted 
deer  dying  beside  the  wellspring,  toward 
that  loveliest  of  his  creations — the  white 
Doe  of  liylston — went  forth  with  warmer 
heart  throb  toward  the  meanest  peasant 
he  met  in  his  daily  walks ;  while  with 
what  hearty  self  -  forgetfulness  did  he 
celebrate  Scott,  Southey,  Mrs.  Ilemans, 
Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  llogg — we 
might  make  the  list  much  longer — and 
how  sadly  did  he  mourn  their  death  ! 

The  Keswick  walks  are  many  and 
beautiful.  The  scenery  is  wilder,  too, 
as  you  approach  Borrowdale.  Here  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  word-painting,  describ¬ 
ing  the  changeful  glories  of  Helvellyn, 
on  a  clear  summer  sunset : 

“The  Borrowdale  Fells  just  over  against 
the  little  village  (Rosthwaite)  are  one  broad 
band  of  reddened  gold  ;  and  beyond,  but 
looking  far  too  close  to  have  Thirlmere  in  the 
dip  between,  is  the  Helvellyn  range,  a  burn¬ 
ing  purple  in  the  chrysolite  -  colored  sky. 
While  you  look,  the  shadows  lengthen  and 
the  band  of  red  gold  contracts,  an  exquisite 
greenness  mounting,  or  rather  flowing  up  into 
it — a  green  through  which  the  gold  faintly 
strikes  like  the  changing  hue  of  an  opal ; 
Helvellyn  gets  more  sombre  in  color,  but 
clearer  in  outline  —  each  form  against  the 
liquid  heavens.  Every  gradation  of  hue  is 
before  you,  from  the  cold  green  and  gray  of 
the  shadowed  fell,  which  yet,  when  you  look 
into  it,  is  full  of  lingering  touches  of  warmth, 
through  the  blue,  and  violet,  and  red  of  Hel¬ 
vellyn,  up  to  the  gold  of  the  sky.  And  here 
the  intense  orange  in  the  line  next  to  the 
mountain  fades  from  orange  to  yellow,  and 
from  yellow  to  primrose,  and  then  through  a 
pale  cream  tint  to  almost  white ;  till,  looking 
higher,  you  see  the  pure  blue,  and  the  rose- 
red  clouds,  turning  gen(ly  westward  to  catch 
the  last  of  the  sunshine.  And  then  the  shad¬ 
ow  finally  conquers  the  golden  band  of  the 
fell  top  ;  Helvellyn  burns  itself  out  and  gets 
dark  and  slaty  ;  and  the  glory  ftdes  from  the 
sky,  to  be  caught  back  and  fliing  down  in 
reflected  light  from  the  higher  crimsoned 
clouds,  and  then  the  white  moon  rises  behind 
amethystine  Glaramara,  and  the  daylight 
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6ows  into  the  moonlight,  in  the  commingling 
of  indistinguishable  bi^utj.” 

“This  is  Borrowdale  in  dry  summer 
weather,”  adds  the  writer,  and  there  are 
doubtless  few  who  would  not  delight  to 
behold  a  scene  so  lovely ;  but  see  it 
when  the  rain  has  fallen  for  “  twelve 
hotjrs.” 

“  Lodore,  which  had  scarcely  a  cupful  of 
water  trickling  through  its  stones,  is  now  a 
turbulent  and  turbid  force,  in  the  place  of  a 
limpid  stream  rippling  musically  from  stone 
to  stone.  The  river  into  which  it  subsides — 
a  mere  silver  line  before — is  now  a  boiling 
whirlpool,  white  or  brown  as  it  holds  itself 
together  in  its  sullen  flood,  or  breaks  pas¬ 
sionately  into  spray  and  foam  upon  the  rocks. 
The  fall  comes  down,  parting  into  three  fierce 
streams  before  they  join  again  in  one,  with 
just  one  or  two  black  rocks  putting  out  their 
heads  alx)ve  the  waters ;  but  all  the  rest  are 
covered,  and  their  places  marked  only  by  the 

fiercer  rush  and  the  louder  roar . 

The  mountains  are  loud  with  water-courses, 
and  not  a  trace  of  that  gorgeous  coloring  of 
twenty-four  hours  ago  is  to  l>e  seen.  All 
yesterday  Skiddaw  was  hidden  under  a  smoke- 
colore<l  coverlet,  to-day  it  is  washed  clean  out 
of  the  picture  as  the  storm  traverses  the 
vale.  ^  with  Glaramara  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale.  You  see 
nothing  but  a  driving  heavy  mist,  or  a  fiercer 
wrath  of  rain  pitiless  as  bail ;  nothing  but 
trees  l>ent  in  the  wind,  and  waters  foaming 
from  the  hillsides,  and  the  rain  pouring  down 
a  level  torrent,  and  the  paths  of  the  mountain 
ghylls  filled  with  raging  mountain  streams. 
This  is  what  twelve  hours’  rain  among  the 
mountains  has  brought.” 

Really  some  of  those  early  visitors  to 
the  Lakes,  who  described  this  scenery 
as  gloomy,  and  almost  terrific,  might 
well  be  pardoned  if  their  visit  to  Bor¬ 
rowdale  had  beeu  made  on  such  a  rainy 
day  as  this. 

Then  among  the  Kesw’ick  W'alks  is 
that  to  Borrow  Falls  and  Lodore,  well 
remembered  from  Southey’s  humorous 
description.  It  is  strange  that  the 
height  of  this  w.aterfall  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained  ;  some  declare  it  to  be 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  while 
others  have  estimated  it  at  only  one 
hundred  and  filly,  or  even  at  one  hun¬ 
dred.  Lodore,  however,  Mrs.  Linton 
tells  us,  is  not  often  seen  in  perfection 
during  summer  except  in  the  J uly  rains  ; 
indeed,  “  as  with  so  many  points  in  this 
country,  only  residents  and  natives  know 
its  beauty  by  heart.”  There  are  many 
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other  pleasant  w'alks  about  Keswick,  one 
“a  microcosm  of  loveliness,  ten  miles 
oqly  in  length.”  We  cannot  but  smile 
at  the  “  only,”  for  ten  miles  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  district  is  a  tolerable  walk  for  a 
dweller  in  towns.  Mrs.  Linton,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  rejoice  in  unusual  pedes¬ 
trian  exploits,  for  further  on  she  points 
out  many  pleasant  walks  of  twelve,  fif¬ 
teen,  and  even  twenty  miles  length, 
which  she  seems  to  have  manfully  per¬ 
formed.  “The  Druid  Circle  is  another 
Keswick  possession  worth  seeing  j*’  and 
strangely  weird  do  the  forty  -  eignt  old 
gray  stones  on  the  barren  plain  hemmed 
round  by  mountains  appear.  But  the 
writer  blunders  strangely  when  she  rep¬ 
resents  both  the  Druids  and  their  vota¬ 
ries  as  “  no  better  than  the  Zulu  Kaffir, 
or  the  tattooed  !Maori.”  Surely  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  who  could  work  metals 
and  construct  war  chariots,  who  were  so 
skilful  in  some  manufactures  that  the 
Romans  did  not  disdain  to  seek  afler 
their  finely  spun  wool,  and  their  beauti¬ 
ful  grass-woven  baskets,  must  have  been 
rather  beyond  Zulu  Kaffirs ;  M’hile  that 
the  Druids  possessed  knowledge  brought 
from  the  far  East,  is  the  belief  of  those 
most  competent  to  decide,  although 
much  obscurity  exists  both  as  to  tne 
kind  and  degree  of  that  knowledge. 
The  powesfid  picture,  therefore,  of  the 
Druidical  wholesale  human  sacrifice, 
may  be  passed  over  as  a  mere  fancy 
piece. 

A  pleasant  though  toilsome  walk  is 
that  to  the  Skiddaw  range,  taking  the 
way  beside  the  pleasant  Greta  to  Threl- 
keld,  where  Sir  Launcelot  sheltered  the 
young  Lord  Clifford,  as  the  bard  in  that 
stirring  “  Song  at  the  Feast  at  Brough¬ 
am  Castle  ”  has  told  us.  And  then  on 
the  road  to  Blencathra,  you  might  visit 
Bawscale  Tarn,  where  the  “  undying 
fish  ”  are  still  believed  to  swim,  just  as 
when,  centuries  ago,  they  did  homage 
to  the  “  Shepherd  Lord.”  We  wish 
Mrs.  Linton  had  given  us  a  chapter  on 
the  “  folklore  ”  of  the  Lake  country. 
This,  as  a  native,  she  is  well  qualified  to 
do,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  w'ould  sup¬ 
ply  very  curious,  indeed  valuable,  infor¬ 
mation. 

There  are  many  superstitious  beliefs 
among  these  dwellers  in  the  vales  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  that 
w’e  do  not  recollect  having  ever  met 
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with  in  other  parts.  This,  of  the  pair 
of  undying  fish,  for  instance;  and  the 
glass  vessel,  the  fairy  gift  to  the  Mus- 
graves,  with  its  distich  : 


“  Should  this  glass  ever  break  or  fall. 
Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall.” 

Wo  have  no  similar  tradition  elsewhere. 
And  then  that  curious  “  Shadow  of  the 
Danish  IJoy,”  which  Wordsworth  has  so 
lovingly  sung — a  spectre,  not  of  mid¬ 
night,  but  of  noonday ;  not  appalling 
the  gazer,  but  rather  enchaining  hitn 
with  his  calm  and  gentle  beauty,  play¬ 
ing  his  harp  while  the  fiocks  on  the 
neighboring  hill  look  up  and  listen,  and 
“  the  mountain  ponies  prick  their  ears 
where,  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
‘English  “  folklore,”  have  we  a  ghost 
story  so  free  from  every  element  of  ter¬ 
ror,  so  full  of  poetry  ?  We  can  scarcely 
believe  that  such  a  graceful  superstition 
W’as  brought  from  Scandinavia,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  name ;  if  it  were,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  that  earliest  cy¬ 
cle  of  fiction,  to  which  many  of  the  old 
Norse  legends  unquestionably  belong, 
brought  irom  the  tar  East  in  the  very 
dawn  of  historic  tradition.  And  to  a 
similar  source  we  should  trace  the  others. 
Fish  occupy  an  important  station,  both 
in  Eastern  mythology  and  in  Eastern 
tales,  and  so  does  the  enchanted  cup ; 
but  in  the  general  “folklore”  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  never  find  notice  of  them. 

For  those  of  our  readers  w  ho  have  not 
seen  “  tlie  Luck  of  Eden  Hall,”  we  may 
as  well  say  that  it  is  a  glass  vessel, 
shaped  like  a  very  tall  tumbler,  widening 
at  the  top,  which  has  a  double  rim  of 
glass,  and  two  similar  rings  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  at  the  base.  The 
glass  is  ornamented  with  an  interlacing 
pattern,  very  much  like  those  wo  see  in 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  this 
is  of  colored  enamel,  chiefly  blue  and 
yellow',  and  very  neatly  executed.  Al¬ 
though  not  by  any  means  to  be  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  beautiful  Venetian  glasses 
•of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  venerable 
“  Luck  ”  is  a  very  respectable  specimen 
of  ancient  glass- making.  It  is  must 
probably  Byzantine,  and  we  should  date 
It  about  the  twelfth  century.  Doubtless 
some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  perhaps  crusa¬ 
der,  brought  the  precious  vessel  home 
in  safety  ;  and  admiring  what  to  its  own¬ 


ers  was  its  rare  beauty,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  they  assigned, to  it  such  myste¬ 
rious  power.  Eden  Hall  is  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eainont,  and  a  pleasant  pilgrim¬ 
age  may  be  made  to  it  by  the  Lake  visi¬ 
tor,  and  to  half  a  dozen  ancient  halls  and 
castles  besides. 

While  remarking  upon  the  rich  color¬ 
ing  of  the  mountain  scenery,  Mrs.  Linton 
again  and  again  points  out  the  singular 
beauty  of  tliose  “  small  mountain  sheets 
of  water,”  the  tarns.  “  It  is  very  lovely,” 
she  says,  “  to  watch  the  ripple  of  a  t,arn 

“  Ever  changing  in  line,  and  yet  so  uniform 
in  law,  the  artist  and  hydrographer  might 
learn  some  valuable  truths  from  half  a  day’s 
study  of  one  of  these  small  mountain  sheets 
of  water.  Now  the  broad,  smooth,  silky 
curves  flow  steadily  across ;  now  a  fine  net¬ 
work  spreads  over  these,  and  again  another 
network,  smaller  and  finer  still,  breaks  up  the 
rest  into  a  thousand  fragments ;  then  the  tarn 
bursts  out  into  tiny  silver  spangles,  like  a 
girl’s  causeless  laughter;  and  then  conics  a 
gray  sweep  across  the  waters,  as  if  it  shiver¬ 
ed  in  the  wind ;  and  then  again  all  subsides, 
and  one  long  silky  flow  sets  in  again,  with 
quiet  shadows,  and  play  of  green  and  gray  in 
the  transparent  shallows.  It  is  like  a  large 
diamond  set  in  emerald ;  for  the  light  of  the 
water  is  radiance  simply,  not  color,  and  the 
grass,  with  the  sun  striking  through,  is  as 
bright  as  an  emerald.” 

Ullswater  is  the  next  lake  to  which 
Mrs.  Linton  leads  us.  “  There  is  great¬ 
er  stillness  here  than  with  either  of  the 
other  large  lakes  ;  the  hills  press  round 
with  closer  grasp,  the  dales  are  more 
lonesome.”  It  is  indeed  an  “  old  world  ” 
place,  where  even  the  wild  deer  will 
stand  at  gaze  as  you  pass  a  long,  nn- 
scared  as  yet  by  the  railway  wliistle. 
The  famous  Greenside  Lead  Clines  are 
here,  not  improving  the  scenery,  biit 
“  worth  the  cost  of  a  solid  streamlet,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  few  yards  of  Lake 
beauty.”  There  are  many  interesting 
localities  about  this  neighborhood.  “  The 
Countess’s  Pillar,”  where  Lady  Anne 
Clifford  parted  from  her  mother  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the 
stone  table  on  which  the  annual  dole,  in 
remembrance  of  that  affectionate  parting, 
is  still  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Brougham.  And  there  is  the 
site  of  the  Hartshorn  Tree,  so  famed  in 
northern  tradition,  where  thfe  pursuer  and 
pursued,  hound  and  hart,  alike  fell,  for 
here — 
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“  Hercnles  killed  Hart  of  grease, 

And  Hart  of  grease  killed  Hercules.'’ 

And  there  is  that  more  solemn  Druidical 
relic,  described  so  finely  by  Wordsworth, 
the  seventy -two  old  gray  stones,  and 
the  huge  one  overlooking  the  others — 
“  Long  Meg  and  her  daughters.” 

But  Mrs.  Linton’s  delights  are  evi¬ 
dently  on  “  the  difficult  mountain’s  top,” 
so  she  next  proceeds  on  an  expedition 
to  Hawes  Water  and  High  Street — a 
beautiful  journey,  the  earlier  part  across 
the  lake,  and  then  along  rich  pastures 
and  cornfields,  and  Dalemain  Woods  in 
the  middle  distance,  but  changing  as  you 
proceed  to  a  wild  barren  moor,  and  on 
the  edge  a  few  lonely  dwellings.  Hawes 
Water  h.as,  however,  grand  views;  and 
although  not  generally  visited  by  the 
sight-seer,  “  is  well  worth  travelling  far 
to  see,”  although  a  journey,  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
ton  admits,  fitted  rather  for  pedestrians, 
and  they  good  walkers.  High  Street, 
however,  will  try  them  far  more ;  for 
after  passing  “  a  vicious  looking  crag,” 
and  farther  onward  “feeling  as  though 
about  to  be  crushed  by  the  rocks,”  you  ' 
only  begin  your  real  work,  and  then  you 
have  to  get  over  “  sharp  cuttings  higher 
than  your  head,”  narrow  sheep-walks  to 
be  warily  trodden,  loose  stones,  and 
slanting  slides — illustrated  by  a  vignette 
that  makes  yon  almost  giddy  to  look  at ; 
— and  then,  after  still  more  peril  and  d.an- 
ger,  you  gain  the  top  of  High  Street, 
a  broad  turfed  table- land,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  rugged  way  to  it.  The 
view  from  hence  scarcely  repays  the 
climber  for  his  trouble,  for  prospects 
as  fine  may  be  met  with  at  less  cost. 
The  descent  seems  less  perilous,  but  this 
expedition  can  only  be  attempted  by 
vigorous  pedestrians. 

Helvellyn  and  Fairfield  offer  a  pleas¬ 
anter  road,  and  the  former  rewards  you 
with  finer  views.  There  is  much  of 
mountain  grandeur  too,  stern  and  ter¬ 
rific,  in  “  the  Edges :  ” 

“  There  they  stretch  in  a  grand,  wide  sweep 
above  Red  Tarn,  the  broken  line  of  Striding 
Edge,  like  a  mere  knotted  cord;  and  the 
sharp  sides,  and  jags,  and  crags,  arc  all  green, 
and  brown,  and  gray,  as  you  stand  on  the 
top  and  look  down  into  thi.s  fierce  mountain 
bay,  with  the  still  mountain  lake  in  its  heart, 
lying  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  below.” 

The  locality  has  also  especial  attractious 


for  the  botanist,  for  many  rare  plants  are 
to  be  met  with  here.  Mrs.  Linton’s  visit 
to  Fairfield  was  made  under  a  sky 
“  heavy  with  dark  rain  beds,”  and  al¬ 
though  she  asserts  she  was  rewarded 
richly,  we  think  very  few  of  our  readers 
would  have  enjoyed  her  experience.  She 
passed  through  a  complete  cloud-land, 
but  not  of  bright  and  glorious  beauty, 
but  gray  and  lurid,  seething  up,  “  like 
the  ideal  mouth  of  the  pit;”  then  suc¬ 
ceeded  “  a  white  and  ghostly  world  of 
cloud,  illusive,  impenetrable,  and  form¬ 
less.”  Then  a  cold,  thin,  gray  mist,  in 
which  all  forms  were  exaggerated,  and 
which  m.ade  “  a  sheep  look  like  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  then  dissolve  away  like  a 
phantom;”  which  made  a  low  moun¬ 
tain  wall  seem  a  steep  precipice ;  in  short, 
a  scene  of  weird  glamour,  such  as  might 
have  suited  the  Walpurgis  night.  Thank¬ 
fully  enough  should  we  have  descended 
to  tire  beauty  and  gladness  of  the  lower 
earth ;  but  after  her  vivid  picture,  we 
think  Mrs.  Linton  should  scarcely  have 
censured  so  severely  those  “  old  world  ” 
visitors  of  the  lakes,  who,  wholly  unac¬ 
customed  to  such  scenes,  called  them 
horrible,  and  even  “  maniacal.” 

Mrs.  Linton  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
termined  to  “do”  all  the  mountains  of 
her  beloved  lake  country  ;  so  wo  find  her 
setting  out  to  Scawfell,  and  the  perilous 
ascent  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Linton  in  a 
series  of  interesting  drawings.  It  must 
have  been  a  terrible  journey,  judging 
from  them ;  preci|)itou8  rocks,  loose 
stones  sliding  down  at  every  footstep, 
and  pointed  crags,  until  they  reached  the 
summit,  and  stood  beside  the  pole  set  up 
by  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  marking  the 
highest  point  in  England,  thirty  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  hence 
was  very  fine.  Borrowdale  and  Der- 
wentwater,  and  the  Scottish  moun¬ 
tains  beyond  the  Skiddaw  range ;  Pen¬ 
rith  plains,  too,  and  Windermere,  and 
down  the  vale  of  the  Duddon,  and  the 
sun  shining  on  the  distant  sea.  In  true 
mountaineer  fashion,  here  they  biv¬ 
ouacked,  taking  possession  of  one  of 
the  huts  built  for  the  Ordnance  survey¬ 
ors;  but  apparently  affording  cold  com¬ 
fort,  for  it  was  not  only  doorless,  but  roof¬ 
less.  Here  “  making  our  beds  of  the  flat¬ 
test  stones  we  could  get,”  they  rested 
that  clear  summer  night,  aud  were  re- 
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warded  by  beholding  a  glorious  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  Scawfell. 

With  the  ascent  of  Scawfell  we  take 
leave  of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  path 
of  our  pleasant  guide  now  leads  towards 
the  sea -coast.  Calder  Abbey,  Egre- 
mont,  and  Ennerdale,  are  first  visited  ; 
scenes  different  indeed  from  the  rugged 
mountain  and  bleak  moor.  Ponsonby 
Hall,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the 
picturesque  through  modern  church ; 
and  the  venerable  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  those  luxuriant 
meadows,  and  fine  old  trees  so  rich  in 
foliage,  which  alw.ays  mark  the  convent¬ 
ual  site,  telling  for  how  many  centuries  j 
the  hand  of  man  had  labored  there.  And  | 
then  there  is  the  sparkling  trout  stream  j 
running  merrily  among  the  old  oaks,  a  j 
suitable  landscape  for  the  fair  old  abbey,  j 
with  its  ruined  arches  so  gracefully  | 
wreathed  with  ivy,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  rich  profusion  clothing  the  j 
base  of  every  pillar.  j 

From  Calder  to  Ennerd.alo  you  pass 
Ennerdale  Hridge,  the  scene  of  Words- ! 
worth’s  touching  poem  of  “The  Broth-  I 
ers ;  ”  and  at  Egremont,  hard  by,  are  the  ! 
ruins  of  the  castle,  with  its  tradition  of! 
the  two  very  different  brothers — the 
younger,  who  so  cruelly  sought  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  stealthily  came 
home  to  seize  his  broad  lands ;  but  the 
elder  returned  after  long  years,  and  al¬ 
though  he  stood  an  unknown  stranger 
at  the  gate,  he  put  his  lips  boldly  to  the 
horn — 

“  Which  none  could  sound, 

No  one  upon  living  ground. 

Save  he  who  came  as  rightful  heir, 

Tu  Egremont’s  domains  and  castle  fair,’’ 

and  thus  regained  his  inheritance.  The 
name  suggests  a  memory  too  of  “The 
Boy  of  Egremont,”  engulfed  in  rapid 
Wharfe,  and  the  “endless  sorrow”  of 
his  stricken  mother ;  a  story  that  has 
beeh  told  throughout  the  “North  coun¬ 
try  ”  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  which, 
we  doubt  not,  is  “true  altogether,” 
although  fastidious  antiqu.aries  have 
sought  to  throw  discredit  on  it. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ennerdale 
Water  is  the  mountain  named  Revelin, 
which  is  truly  a  northern  Ilymettus ; 
for  every  summer  and  autumn  hundreds 
of  hives  are  brought  up  to  Ennerdale 
and  set  on  Revelin,  for  the  bees  to  get 


strength  and  sustenance  before  winter, 
for  the  honey  gathered  from  the  heather 
thereabouts  is  considered  the  finest  of 
all.  Revelin  has  been  worked  for  iron 
ore,  which  is  very  abundant  about  these 
parts,  but  the  yield  failing,  it  has  returned 
:  to  its  earlier  and  more  picturesque 
function  of  honey  yielding.  Ennerdale 
Water  is  seldom  visited,  its  quiet  beauty 
not  possessing  sufficient  attraction  to 
allure  visitors  to  whom  well-dressed  din¬ 
ners  and  comfortable  lodgings  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  These,  however,  they  may 
obtain  at  St.  Bees,  the  favorite  watering 
place  of  the  Lake  district,  a  remarkably 
pleasant  locality,  with  pretty  country 
walks  and  flowery  lanes,  .and  “  a  glorious 
sea-beach,”  with  wide  belt  of  sand,  and 
a  bed  of  rock,  as  full  apparently  of  star¬ 
fish  and  splendid  sea  anemones,  and 
Medusffi  of  rare  beauty,  and  loveliest 
sea-weed,  as  the  South  Devon  coast,  so 
pleasantly  described  by  Air.  Gosse.  It  is 
a  tradition  that  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  a  giant  was  discovered  at 
St.  Bees.  lie  was  four  yards  and  a  half 
long,  and  his  teeth  measured  six  inches  ; 
he  was  also  in  complete  armor.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  son>e  huge  Saurian,  whose  bony 
covering  in  detached  pieces  looks  not  at 
all  unlike  fragments  of  plate  armor. 

Near  at  hand  is  Black  Combe,  “  the 
grand  culmination  of  the  mountain  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  southern  side.  The  view 
from  the  top  has  the  widest  range  of 
any — fourteen  counties  being  seen  from 
it ;  even  Ireland  is  sometimes  visible 
from  thence,  but  only  in  the  clear  dawn 
of  early  morning.  Although  the  head 
of  Black  Combe  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
black,  the  fells  around  it  are  rich  in  col¬ 
or.  The  bronze  of  the  seeding  gorse,  the 
still  green  brachen,  and  the  purple  heath¬ 
er,  “  make,  in  the  early  autumn  days,  a 
glorious  arrangement  of  hillside  color¬ 
ing.”  And  pleasant  is  the  ramble  up 
the  Duddon,  and  pleasant  are  the  writ¬ 
er’s  descriptions;  although  who  can  for¬ 
get  the  fine  sonnets  dcdic.ated  to  that 
fair  river,  on  whose  banks  the  great 
poet  so  often  played  in  childhood  ? 

At  Coniston  and  Ilawkeshead,  we 
are  again  surrounded  with  memories 
of  Wordsworth.  All  the  walks  about, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  “Prelude,”  were 
the  scenes  of  his  early  rambles  while  a 
schoolboy  at  Ilawkeshead  Grammar 
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School ;  and  it  was  during  an  evening 
walk,  when  scarcely  fourteen,  between 
Hawkeshead  and  Ambleside,  that  he 
first  marked  the  boughs  and  leaves  of 
the  oak  darken,  and  come  out  so  finely 
against  the  sunset.  It  was  there  that 
tile  beauty  and  glory  of  the  visible  crea¬ 
tion  6rst  revealed  themselves  to  the 
future  poet  —  it  was  there  that  his 
genius  received  its  special  consecration. 

Hawkeshead  Mrs.  Linton  describes  as 
a  “  desolate-looking  town  enough,  bleak 
and  uncomfortable,  as  if  it  wanted  blan¬ 
kets  and  counterpanes  on  winter  nights;” 
it  has,  however,  an  old  picturesque  hall, 
with  noble  trees  about  it,  and  the  brawl¬ 
ing  Hawkeshead  Beck  running  through 
the  grounds.  Coniston,  beside  the  Con- 
iston  Water,  is,  however,  a  pleasant 
town,  with  scenery  as  beautiful  as  else¬ 
where,  except,  perhaps,  the  choicest 
parts  about  Keswick  and  Ulls-water, 
“out  still  it  is  the  least  known  and 
least  loved.”  And  yet  the  circuit 
round  the  lake  offers  much  variety 
and  beauty  :  the  quaint  village  of 
Church  Coniston,  with  the  ancient  deer 
park,  and  ivied  and  venerable  Coniston 
Hall,  for  so  many  generations  the  seat 
of  the  Flemings,  mthough  now  only  a 
farmhouse  ;  the  rude  hamlet  of  Jerver, 
too,  farther  on,  where  some  of  the  dwell¬ 
ers  occupy  the  same  lands  which  their 
fathers  tilled  hundreds  of  years  ago ;  and 
then  onward  under  the  hoary  fells  cloth¬ 
ed  with  gorse  and  bracken,  then  past 
pretty  copses  and  pleasant  becks,  until 
you  reach  Church  Coniston  again. 

“  But  the  day  of  days  at  Coniston,” 
exclaims  Mrs.  Linton,  with  her  custom¬ 
ary  entliusiasm,  “is  the  day  spent  on 
the  Old  Man,  that  big  old  patriarch  of 
twenty-six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  his  arms,  and 
Wetherlaw,  his  friend,  by  his  side.” 
It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  ascent,  but  it 
is  none  the  worse  for  that  in  tlie  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  writer ;  and  she  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  her  toilsome  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  fine  view  that  rewarded 
her  labor  at  the  top.  “  It  sweeps  round 
from  Crossfell  to  Ingleborough— some 
adding  to  the  list  Snowdon ;  Black 
Coml>e  is  there,  dark  against  the 
brightness,  Scawfell  and  Wast water, 
the  Borrowdale  hills,  Skiddaw,  Blen- 
cathra,  and  all  the  huge  Ilelvellyn 
range,  incUidiug  Fairfield  and  the  low- 
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er  heights.”  The  lakes  lie  spread  out 
in  beauty  at  your  feet,  and  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  beyond  the  valley. 
A  fine  panorama  this  of  Lake  scenery. 

The  last  visit  is  to  Furness  Abbey,  in 
the  old  days  the  chief  conventual  es¬ 
tablishment  in  these  parts,  and  founded 
by  Stephen  liefore  he  came  to  the  crown 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The 
valley  in  which  it  was  built  seems  to 
have  had  a  bad  reputation,  for  its  orig¬ 
inal  name  was  “  Bekangs  Ghyll,”  the 
Glen  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  But  like 
beautiful  Clairvaux  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  order,  which  from  being  named 
the  Valley  of  Wormwood,  was  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  improved  intQ  loveliness  by  the 
patient  labors  of  the  white-robe<i  breth¬ 
ren,  and  became  “  Fair  Valley,”  so  ere 
long  this  valley  lost  its  deadly  name, 
and  for  centuries  the  abbey  was  known 
as  Furness.  It  w’as  a  noble  pile  of  build¬ 
ings,  of  red  sandstone,  but  none  of  the 
original  structure  seems  to  have  remain¬ 
ed,  for  the  ruins  exhibit  the  shar(>-point- 
ed  arch  of  the  earlier  Gothic.  With  Bol¬ 
ton,  Fountains,  Netley,  Tintern,  we  may 
not  compare  it;  but  it  is  a  venerable 
spot,  and  well  deserving  of  a  loving  |>il- 
grimage.  As  one  of  the  gre.at  “  show 
places  ”  of  these  parts,  every  facility  has 
been  afforded  for  tourists  to  visit  it ;  but 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  that 
“  old  things  have  pas-sed  away  ”  so  ut¬ 
terly  ;'  that  a  grand  hotel’  for  summer 
tourists  has  actually  been  built  within 
“  these  glorious  grounds,  where  former¬ 
ly  the  mighty  abbot  and  his  monks 
w'alked,  and  prayed,  and  framed  the  laws 
for  their  generation  and  that  under 
these  venerable  trees  and  broken  arches 
young  gentlemen  can  smoke  and  re.ad 
newspapers,  or  improvise  with  the  dash¬ 
ing  lady  visitants  a  merry  game  of  cro¬ 
quet  on  the  rich  green  sward,  trodden 
by  sandalled  feet  seven  centuries  ago. 
“  A  greater  contrast  this,”  says  ^Irs. 
Linton  most  truly,  “  than  even  a  ro<v  of 
modern  barracks,  or  a  union,  or  a  police 
station  would  have  been.  ‘  Tlie  Fur¬ 
ness  Abbey  Hotel  ’  is  an  essay  in  itself 
!  on  the  change  of  society  included  in  the 
title.” 

With  Furness  Abbey  this  pleasant 
and  admirably  illustrated  volume  ends  ; 
a  volume  which  may  be  recommended 
to  those  w'ho  have  never  visited  the 
Lakes,  as  supplying  much  interesting 
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description,  while  even  to  visitants  to 
whom  the  Lake  country  is  familiar,  it 
will  not  only  afford  many  a  vivid  remi¬ 
niscence,  but  hints  for  many  a  new  and 
pleasant  excursion  during  the  coming 
season. 


Lelfure  Hour. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

II. 

Wk  follow  the  general  example  of 
writers  cu  Oxford  in  commencing  our 
discussion  of  Oxford  colleges ,  with 
Christ  Church.  Although  Christ 
Church  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
one  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  it  is  an 
example,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel, 
of  the  union  of  a  cathedral  and  a  col¬ 
legiate  establishment,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  its  members  as  the  House.  The 
episcopal  see  wns  transferred  by  Henry 
^  HI.  from  Oseney  to  Oxford,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Friileswide  was  constitut¬ 
ed  a  catliedral  by  the  name  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford.  The 
foundation  now  consists  of  a  dean,  seven 
canons  (the  number  is  to  be  reduced  to 
six),  with  chaplains,  clerks,  schoolm.as- 
ter,  organist,  and  choristers,  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  senior  stiulcnts,  and  fifty-two 
junior  students.  In  any  view  of  Oxford 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  Christ  Church 
buildings  is  always  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature,  with  the  venerable  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  the  long  line  of  the  hall, 
the  vast  quadrangle,  and  the  large  Peck-  j 
water  quadrangle,  the  imposing  fa5ade 
of  four  hundred  feet,  with  the  splendid 
gateway  crowned  bv  a  tower,  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  ^Vren. 

The  cathedral  is  both  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  and  the  chapel  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  hall,  next  to  Westminster 
Hall,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  the  quadrangle  is  the  largest,  the 
frontage  the  longest,  in  Oxford.  '  In  the 
tower  is  the  famous  bell,  Tom  of  Oxford 
(double  the  weight  of  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul’s),  which  every  night  at  nine 
tolls  one  hundred  and  one  times,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  students  on  the 
foundation  before  the  changes  made  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Royal  Commission¬ 
ers.  Presently  we  will  traverse  in  suc¬ 
cession  those  courts  and  quadrangles, 
and  look  more  at  our  leisure  into  those 


noble  buildings.  But  on  thi.s  ground 
the  influence  of  association  is  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  any  mere  influence  of  art. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
England  have  looked  upon  Christ 
Church  as  the  foster  -  mother  of  their 
youth.  No  other  similar  foundation 
approaches  her  in  the  numlier  of  the 
illustrious  statesmen  which  she  has  giv¬ 
en  to  our  country.  Look  at  our  pres¬ 
ent  or  recent  history ;  those  late  great 
Viceroys  of  India,  Lords  Elgin  and  I)al- 
housie,  and  the  late  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  illustrious  Canning,  and,  at  present, 
to  pass  over  others,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
all  Christ  Church  men.  And  then, 
again,  among  the  statesmen  of  history, 
(rodolphin,  Nottingham,  Arlington, 
Wyndham,  Carteret,  Bolingbroke,  Lyt- 
tleton,  Mansfield,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  name  of  Christ  Church  wor¬ 
thies  M  ill  be  considered '  to  be  that  of 
.John  Locke.  One  might  construct  a 
good  portion  of  the  history  of  England 
out  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men. 
And  then  there  are  such  men  as  Ben 
Jonson  and  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  among 
writers,  and  Casaubon  and  Gaisford 
among  scholars.  And  Wyclifle,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation,  belonged  to 
this  foundation  ;  and  I  especially  love 
to  think  of  those  tM’o  illustrious  broth¬ 
ers,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  who 
were  students  of  Christ  Church.  It  was 
while  they  were  studying  within  these 
walls,  or  meditating  in  these  studious 
M'alks  and  groves,  that  it  pleased  God 
to  touch  their  hearts  and  prepare  them 
for  their  wondrous  career,  as  famous 
and  far  more  beneficial  than  that  of 
statesman  or  author,  in  kindling  what 
may  be  called,  after  all  drawbacks,  a  sec¬ 
ond  English  reformation.  And  royalty, 
too,  has  been  numbered  among  those 
who  have  studied  at  Christ  Church. 
King  Charles  L,  a  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  a  Prince  of  Orange  are  reckoned  up 
as  belonging  to  it ;  and  our  own  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  October  I7th,  1859,  was 
duly  entered  on  the  books  of  Christ 
Church,  and  was  a  diligent  and  exem¬ 
plary  student  for  upw'ard  of  a  year. 

And  now  we  will  s.ay  a  few  words 
respecting  the  history  of  this  grand  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  foundation.  In 
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the  troubled  period  of  the  civil  wars  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  University  of 
Oxford  sought  protection  in  putting  it¬ 
self  under  the  guardianship  of  powerful 
nobles  and  prelates.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  <ientury  it  became 
a  matter  of  serious  alarm  whether  the 
attacks  which  were  being  made  upon 
religious  foundations  might  not  also  be 
extended  to  the  Universities.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  resigned  itself  uncon¬ 
ditionally  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Wol 
sey.  In  1518  Queen  Katharine  honor¬ 
ed  Oxford  with  a  visit,  and  Wolsey  was 
in  attendance.  King  Henry  stayed  be¬ 
hind,  with  his  court,  at  Abingdon. 
Wolsey  then  told  the  University  that, 
if  it  would  surrender  to  him  all  its  char¬ 
ters  and  statutes,  he  w'ould  plead  its 
cause  with  the  King.  This  was  accord¬ 
ingly  done,  and  after  four  anxious  years 
they  were  restored,  with  additional  safe¬ 
guards  and  privileges.  Wolsey,  more¬ 
over,  determined  to  erect  a  college 
W'here  the  new  literature,  which  then 
at  its  prosperous  flood  was  pouring  over 
Europe,  should  be  cultivated  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  old  Church.  He  determined 
that  his  college  should  be  erected  on  a 
scale  so  magnificent  and  vast  that  no 
other  foundation  in  Europe  could  be 
put  in  comparison.  The  name  of  the 
college  was  to  be  Cardinal  College.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  great  effort  of 
Wolsey  on  behalf  of  the  old  Church, 
eminently  contributed  to  its  fall.  The 
small  ecclesiastical  endowments  which 
were  diverted  for  the  benefit  of  Wol- 
sey’s  college  were  made  a  precedent  for 
the  subsemient  great  spoliations  of  the 
Church.  Ko  less  than  two-and-twenty 
priories  and  convents  were  thus  swept 
away,  and  their  revenues  devoted  to  the 
support  of  Cardinal  College.  It  was  his 
intention  that  there  should  be  a  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  that  there  should  be 
ten  professors,  forty  uriests,  and  sixty 
canons.  He  also  founded  a  great  school 
at  Ipswich,  which  was  to  be  connected 
with  his  college,  as  Winchester  is  with 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Eton  with 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  first 
stone  w’as  laid  by  Wolsey  in  1525,  and 
the  building  rapidly  proceeded.  In  the 
first  year  alone  its  expenses,  which  Wol¬ 
sey  magnificently  defrayed  from  his  own 
resources,  amounted  to  eigl^t  thousand 
pounds,  equivalent  at  least  to  eighty 


thousand  of  the  present  money.  The 
kitchen  was  the  first  part  of  the  building 
completed,  which  has  given  rise  to  sun¬ 
dry  obvious  witticisms.  The  buildings 
rose  fast  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Frideswide,  whose  priory,  in 
an  altered  form,  he  intended  to  retain 
for  college  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
erect  a  large  and  spendid  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Far  and 
near  the  Cardinal  sought  for  great  schol¬ 
ars  who  should  worthily  carry  out  his 
intentions.  The  completion  of  his  won¬ 
derful  projects  was  nigh  at  hand  w'hen 
matters  were  arrested  by  his  fall.  It  is 
touching  to  see  how  almost  the  last 
thoughts  of  the  fallen  statesman  were 
busy  with  his  Oxford  plans.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  most  earnest  and  touching  let¬ 
ters  to  King  Henry  on  behalf  of  his  be¬ 
loved  foundation,  which  sufficiently  at¬ 
test  that  he  was  re:Uly  capable  of  great 
and  generous  things.  Our  readers  will 
probably  remember  the  lines : 

“  Ever  witness  for  him 

Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  f  one  of  which  fell  with 
him, 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 

Tho  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  skill  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  vir¬ 
tue.” 

Let  me  first  speak  of  the  sacred  edifice 
which  Wolsey  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  his  foundations.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
both  the  chapel  of  the  college,  and  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cathedral  of  a  city  is  its 
finest  architectural  ornament  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  Oxford — the  city  of  palaces. 
As  a  college  chapel  it  is  a  noble  fane  ; 
as  a  cathedral  it  is  disappointing.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  the  minister  of  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  canons  :  in  1545  it  was  con¬ 
stituted  a  cathedral.  It  i»  of  very  an¬ 
cient  date ;  the  ninth  century  is  now 
elapsing  since  the  time  when  the  tower 
was  first  begun.  The  first  approach  to 
the  pointed  arch  can  be  seen  in  the 
aisles :  ‘‘  that  beautiful  shape,  more 
graceful  and  majestic  than  any  mathe¬ 
matical  figure.”  Wolsey  effected  several 
improvements  :  he  built  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir  and  the  clerestory  (clear  story). 
He  had  intended  to  rebuild  a  college 
chapel  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
magnificent  foundation,  and  with  this 
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intention  he  had  destroyed  the  original 
west  front,  with  four  bays  of  the  nave, 
and  tlie  west  alley  of  the  cloister.  The 
Noriiian  tower  was,  in  its  lowest  story, 
completed  during  the  twelfth  century. 
The  belfry  has  a  musical  peal  of  ten  bells ; 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
deans  of  Christ  Church  has  celebrated 
them  in  the  favorite  glee,  “  Hark,  the 
bonnie  Christ  Church  bells.”  The  great 
bell,  in  honor  of  Queen  Mary  I.  was 
called  after  her  name ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Jewel  was  writing  a  complimentary  let¬ 
ter  to  her  Highness,  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  when  it  first  began  to  chime. 
“  How  musically  doth  sweet  Mary 
sound  !  ”  exclaimed  Dr.  -Tresham,  who 
was  then  in  company  with  Jewel. 
“  Alas  !  ”  says  old  Fuller,  in  his  usual 
vein  of  wise,  sad  humor,  “  it  rang  the 
knell  of  Gospel  truth.”  In  the  vaulting 
of  the  choir,  which  in  architectural  lan¬ 
guage  is  called  Perpendicular,  are  re¬ 
markably  carved  pendents  of  stones 
brought  from  Oseney  Abbey,  which 
never  fail  to  elicit  wondering  admira¬ 
tion,  “  like  frost  on  drooping  forest 
branches  turned  into  pale  marble.”  Of 
late  years  great  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  cathedral,  though 
probably  much  might  yet  be  advantage¬ 
ously  done.  The  former  east  window, 
designated  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  was 
in  1854  replaced  by  glazing  represent¬ 
ing  the  events  of  our  Lord’s  life.  The 
work  was  only  partially  completed  by 
the  French  artist  Gerante,  who  died  of 
cholera  during  its  progress.  Latterly, 
also,  a  great  deal  of  incongruous  wood¬ 
work  has  been  removed,  the  organ  has 
been  set  back  in  the  south  transept,  and 
the  choir  has  been  prolonged  into  the 
nave,  giving  additional  accommodation 
for  divine  service.  This  work  is  due  to 
the  present  dean.  Dr.  Liddell,  who  so 
worthily  presides  over  this  greatest  col¬ 
lege  of  Europe.  When  these  alterations 
were  being  efifected,  a  curious  reliquary 
chamber  was  discovered  between  the 
north  and  south  piers  of  the  tower. 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  is  the  only 
place  iu  England  where  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  still  celebrated 
in  the  Latin  language,  or  was  so  until  a 
very  recent  date.  Besides  the  full  ca¬ 
thedral  services  twice  a  day,  there  is  an 
earlier  service  and  a  later ;  the  first  of 
these  is  attended  by  all  the  members  of 


the  college,  or  the  House  as  it  is  called. 
On  the  north  of  the  choir  are  two  chap¬ 
els  ;  the  farther  one  is  called  the  Lady 
or  Latin  Chapel ;  the  other  is  called  the 
Dean’s  Chapel,  or  St.  Fridewide’s  Chap¬ 
el,  and  sometimes  the  Dormitory,  from 
the  number  of  eminent  persons  who  are 
laid  beneath  its  pavement.  Many  of  the 
cathedral  monuments  possess  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest.  The  most  imposing 
is  that  which  is  ciillcd  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Frideswide.  This  is  now  supposed  not 
to  be  the  shrine  itself,  but  the  watch- 
chamber  in  which  the  keeper  of  the 
shrine  guarded  its  treasures.  The  shrine 
was  a  rich  one,  and  attracted  many  pil- 
rims,  among  the  last  of  whom  was 
atherine  of  Aragon.  A  very  curious 
piece  of  later  history  belongs  to  it.  Pe¬ 
ter  Martyr  was  the  first  Protestant  can¬ 
on  here,  and  brought  his  wife  into  resi¬ 
dence,  who  was  the  first  lady  to  live  in 
college  or  cloister.  She  was  buried  be¬ 
side  St.  Frideswide,  but  Cardinal  Pole, 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  caused  her  to 
be  dug  up  and  buried  beneath  a  dung¬ 
hill.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
l)Ones  of  St.  Frideswide  himself  were 
dug  up,  and  the  bones  of  Martyr’s  wife 
mixed  with  his  in  the  same  cofiin,  which 
bore  the  inscription,  “Hie  requiescat 
religio  cum  superstitione.”  In  Saint 
Frideswide’s  Chapel  is  the  monument 
of  Richard  Burton,  the  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Pococke,  the 
Orientalist,  is  also  buried  here.  In  the 
garden  of  Dr.  I’usey’s  house  (the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church)  is  the  oldest  fig  tree  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  Pococke  imported  from  the 
Levant.  Here  Bishop  Berkeley  is  buried, 
with  the  one  well-known  line  from  Pope 
over  his  tombstone  :  “  To  Berkeley  every 
virtue  under  heaven.”  In  the  south 
aisle  lies  Bishop  Kmg,  the  last  abbot  of 
Oseney  and  first  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
background  of  whose  portrait,  on  stain¬ 
ed  glass,  give  us  some  notion  of  Oseney 
Abbey.  The  last  dean,  Dr.  Gaisford, 
lies  in  the  ante-chapel.  In  the  north 
transept  is  one  of  Chantrey’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  works,  the  monument  of  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson.  This  admirable  .and  greatly 
beloved  dean  abdicated  his  lofty  post, 
and  went  into  retirement.  He  is  buried 
with  these  words  as  the  epitaph  over  his 
grave  ;  “  Lord  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified.”  When  Chantreyde- 
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dared  that  a  stained  window  would  be  j 
necessary  to  sober  the  light  thrown  upon  ] 
his  statue  of  Dean  Jackson,  that  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  cathedral  was 
removed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  indignant  remonstrances 
of  Bishop  Lloyd,  who,  from  the  entrance 
from  his  house  (the  Regius  Professor  of  j 
Divinity’s)  being  under  that  window, 
considered  it  his  especial  property,  its 
place  was  supplied  by  a  stained  window 
from  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 
Much  precious  ancient  glass  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Comraon- 
W’ealth,  and  one  of  the  Republican  can¬ 
ons  is  depicted  to  us  as  “furiously 
stamping  upon  the  windows,  wdien  they 
w'ere  taking  down,  and  utterly  defacing 
them.”  In  the  fine  oak  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral,  brought  from  Oseney  Abbey, 
the  University  sermons  are  frequently 
preached.  Christ  Church  is  noted  in 
University  history  for  its  customs,  one 
of  which  corresponds  to  a  custom  ob¬ 
served  in  8t.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor ; 
the  versicle,  “  O  Lord,  save  the  Queen,” 
with  the  response,  are  chanted  at  the 
end  of  the  anthem,  before  the  prayer  for 
the  Queen. 

The  Cloister  opens  at  its  end  upon  an 
entrance  to  the  famous  Broad  Walk. 
The  cloisters  are  so  small,  and  their 
condition  so  unfavorable,  that  they 
hardly  deserved  the  name ;  it  had  been 
W olsey’s  intention,  as  the  architectural 
remains  still  testify,  that  cloisters  should 
surround  the  long  quadrangle.  It  has, 
however,  one  very  beautiful  window  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  end  of  the 
cloisters  opens  upon  Chaplain’s  Quad¬ 
rangle,  winch  was  once  an  ancient  refec¬ 
tory,  and  afterwards  the  old  library, 
which  name  it  still  retains.  A  little 
p.as8.age  beyond  this  leads  into  a  sort 
of  quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  of  the  hall  and  the  cathedral 
grammar  school  beneath  it  (chiefly  for 
the  use  of  choristers),  w'hich  is  often 
called  Skeleton  Corner.  Here  is  the 
Anatomic.al  Museum,  the  contents  of 
which  are  removed  to  the  Museum. 
On  the  left  a  door  opens  from  Fell’s 
Buildings. 

The  chapter  house  is  a  beautiful  and 
very  remarkable  chamber.  It  has  five 
beautiful  lancet  lights,  divided  by  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble.  When  Charles  1. 
resided  at  Oxford  he  used  to  use  this 


room  as  a  council  chamber.  The  re¬ 
nowned  hall  of  Christ  Church  was  the 
place  where  his  House  of  Commons  used 
to  assemble.  In  this  chapter  house  is  pre¬ 
served  the  foundation  stone  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  school  at  Ipswich.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  portrait  is  here,  in  profile,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  squint  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
Here  is  Henry  VIII.’s  portrait,  full  face. 
When  Holbein  w’ished  to  draw  him  in 
I  profile,  he  said,  “  If  you  paint  my  ears, 

'  which  are  very  ugly,  I  will  cut  off  yours.” 
As  you  proceed  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  great  quadrangle,  you  pass  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  single  pillar  of  great  beauty, 
aud  the  fan  tracery  is  very  remarkable. 
A  wide  flight  of  steps  in  several  ranges 
conducts  into  its  magnificent  hall. 

The  gardens  of  the  Deanery  extend 
to  the  rear  of  the  noble  library.  This 
was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  The  lower  part  is  devoted 
to  a  fine  gallery  of  mctures,  the  bequest 
of  General  Guise.  They  include  works 
of  great  masters,  from  Raphael  to  Van¬ 
dyke.  There  is  a  wonderful  picture  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  which  has  a  fabulous 
value  belonging  to  it.  The  painter,  to 
check  the  conceit  of  his  wife,  painted  all 
his  sons  in  the  attire  of  butchers.  The 
picture  gallery,  though  unequal  in  its 
contents,  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than 
seems  to  be  generally  thought.  Above 
is  the  library,  one  of  the  most  striking 
rooms  in  Oxford,  and  peculiarly  venera¬ 
ble  in  its  assemblage  of  antique  folios. 
Wolsey’s  Prayer  Book  is  shown  here, 
the  last  work  illuminated  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
coins,  and  munificent  benefactions  from 
Archbishop  Wake,  who  w'as  educated 
here,  and  from  other  scholars.  Any 
member  of  the  House  has  the  privilege, 
on  paying  a  very  small  fee  for  a  key,  of 
coming  to  read  here;  but  the  solitude 
which  prevails  in  not  often  interrupted. 

The  walks  and  grounds  of  Christ 
Church  are  of  great  extent,  and  really 
beautiful.  The  Broad  Walk  extends 
from  the  rear  of  the  Fell  buildings  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  magnificent  elm  trees, 
which  form  a  leafy  cloister,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent. 

“Duly  at  mom  and  eve,  with  constant  feet. 

To  pace  the  long  fair  avenue  be  mine. 
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A  natural  cloister;  when  dear  June  di¬ 
vine 

Crowds  with  her  music  the  green  arches 
high, 

Or  when  the  hale  October’s  passing  sigh 

Rains  down  the  brown  and  gold  of  autumn 
leaves, 

While  every  breath  i*  the  quivering  branches 
weaves 

A  trellis  of  their  shadows  soft  and  flwt ; 

Or  later,  when  the  mist’s  long  dewy  arm 

Creeping,  dun  twilight,  from  the  river 
shore 

Clothes  the  live  oriel,  not  without  a  charm, 

With  sombre  drapery  ;  so  evermore 

A  shrine  it  seems  where  one  may  fitliest 
raise 

A  mom  and  even  song  of  prayer  and 
praise.” 

Leaving  tho  Merton  Meadows  on  your 
left,  you  turn  to  tlie  right,  and  continue 
your  walk  round  tho  Christ  Church 
meadow,  along  the  shaded  banks  of  the 
Cher  well.  You  pass  a  beautiful  island 
abounding  with  gnarled  trees,  which  in 
summer  is  one  mass  of  dark-green  foli¬ 
age.  The  Cherwell  runs  swift  and  deep, 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  it  falls  into  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Isis,  or  of  the 
Thames,  as  it  should  be  rather  called. 
There  are  melancholy  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  reach  of  the  river,  for 
beyond  this  point  several  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  on  the  water.  Fine 
young  fellows,  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  have  intrusted  themselves  to  peril¬ 
ous  skiffs,  though  unable  to  swim,  and  so 
have  hazarded  their  lives,  and  sometimes 
lost  them.  Next  we  come  to  the  long 
line  of  magnificent  barges  belonging  to 
the  different  colleges.  These  are  fitted 
up  inside  as  writing  and  reading  rooms. 
Two  of  them  once  belonged  to  London 
companies,  and  figured  in  ancient  proces¬ 
sions  on  the  Thames.  During  the  boat 
races  these  barges  are  crowded  with 
spectators  ;  and  also  in  Commemoration 
week,  when  the  procession  of  boats 
takes  place.  Then  there  is  a  perfect 
fleet  of  boats  and  little  sailing  vessels 
lying  off  the  old  bridge,  which  has  the 
odd  name  of  Folly  Bridge.  This  name 
is  derived  from  the  Tower  of  Folly 
W’hich  once  stood  on  the  bridge,  and 
which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Friar 
Bacon.  Sometimes,  in  the  winter,  Christ 
Church  meadow  and  the  land  on  the 
Berkshire  side  of  the  river  are  flooded 
far  and  wide  by  inundating  waters,  and 
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the  appearance  presented  is  highly  pic¬ 
turesque.  Nothing,  to  those  who  love 
the  sport,  is  more  delightful  than  skating 
over  the  vast  meadows,  when  the  green 
grass  below  is  clearly  visible  though  the 
slight  depth  of  water.  Then  the  path 
turning  aside  from  the  river  leads  you 
into  a  lane  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
college  walls,  and  has  a  gate  that  opens 
into  a  retired  quadrangle,  and  so  on  into 
St.  Aldate’s-street,  pronounced  by  Oxo¬ 
nians  St.  Ode’s. 

Oxford  is  imperishably  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  the  Marian  Martyrs, 
and  this  connection  is  perpetuated  by  the 
exquisite  Martyrs’  Memorial.  Christ 
Church  is  especially  identified  with  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  in  the  records  of  old 
Fox  that  Dr.  Marshall,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  w'as  one  of  those  who  bore  wit¬ 
ness  against  him.  “  And,  to  the  intent 
they  might  wdn  him  easily,”  sjiys  Fox, 
“  they  had  him  to  the  Dean’s  house  of 
Christ’s  Church  in  the  said  University, 
where  he  lacked  no  delicate  fare,  played 
at  the  bowls,  had  his  pleasure  for  walk¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  things  that  might 
bring  him  from  Christ.”  The  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church  was  the  final  scene  of 
Cranmer’s  degradation  before  he  w’as 
handed  over  for  execution  to  the  secular 
arm.  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  as  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Pope,  and  with  a  new  com¬ 
mission  from  Rome,  summoned  Cranmer 
before  them,  to  appear  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church  Ca¬ 
thedral.  The  cruel  and  insulting  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  fully  narrated  by  Fox,  in 
his  Book  of  Martyrs.  First  he  w’as 
clothed  with  surplice  and  alb,  and  ap¬ 
parelled  with  all  other  priestly  vest¬ 
ments.  “  Then  they  invested  him  in  all 
manner  of  robes  of  a  bishop  and  arch¬ 
bishop,  as  he  is  at  his  installing,  saving 
that,  as  everything  then  is  most  rich  and 
costly,  so  everything  in  this  is  of  canvas 
and  old  clouts,  with  a  mitre  and  a  pall  of 
the  same  suit  done  upon  him  in  mockery, 
and  then  the  crosier  staff  was  put  in  his 
hand.”  Then  Bonner  made  the  sacred 
walls  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  re¬ 
sound  with  his  angry  and  spiteful  inveo- 
tive ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of  deg¬ 
radation  took  place.  “  They  took  from 
him  his  pastoral  staff,  and  after  the  pal), 
the  ensign  of  an  archbishop,  was  taken 
away,  a  barber  clipped  his  hair  round 
10 
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about ;  and  the  tops  of  his  fingers  where 
he  had  been  anointed  were  scraped, 
wherein  Bishop  Bonner  behaved  him¬ 
self  roughly  and  unmannerly.”  They 
stripped  him  of  his  gown,  and  put  on 
him  the  gown  of  a  poor  yoeman  beadle, 
full  bare,  and  nearly  worn,  and  as  evil- 
favoredly  made  as  one  might  lightly  see, 
and  a  townsman's  cap  on  his  head.” 
Thus  was  the  degradation  complete,  and 
Cranraer  formally  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm.  Bonner  exulted  at  the 
scene  :  “  Now  you  are  head  no  more,” 
he  exclaimed,  and,  turning  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  spoke  contemptuously  of  him  as 
“  This  gentleman  here.”  And  so,  “  with 
great  compassion  and  pity  of  every 
man,”  the  martyr  was  carried  away 
to  prison  beyond  the  walls  of  Christ 
Church. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Martyrs’  Memorial.  It 
was  erected  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  who  followed  1 
the  model — which  he  has  in  some  re¬ 
spects  surpassed — of  Queen  Eleanor’s 
Cross  at  Waltham.  It  is  divided  into 
three  stories,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  figures  of  the  bishops  by  Mr. 
Weekes,  the  chief  sculptor  in  Chantrey’s 
studio,  and  whom  Chantrey  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  The  spot  where  the 
martyrs  suffered  cannot  be  considered 
as  exactly  ascertained.  A  cross  in  the 
pavement  opposite  Balliol  College  was 
thought  to  point  towards  the  spot  where 
they  suffered.  Some  time  since,  in  con¬ 
structing  a  sewer,  opposite  the  door  of 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  a  stake  was  found, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire, 
surrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
blackened  earth  and  portions  of  charred 
wood.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  site  of 
the  tire.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  martyrdom  occurred  in  the 
Town  Ditch,  but  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  water-line  would  have  prevented 
any  fire  being  kindled  in  the  ditch  at  the 
time,  as  it  would  then  have  contained  a 
good  deal  of  .water.  One  may  therefore 
regard  the  actual  site  of  the  stake  as 
fixed  by  the  cross.  The  spot  of  the 
memorial  is  very  appropriate,  as  the  bish¬ 
ops  were  imprisoned  in  Bocardo,  the 
chief  northern  gate  of  the  city.  They 
were  imprisoned  in  the  room  over  the 
gateway,  where  the  prisoners  for  debt. 
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“the  poor  Bocardo  birds,”  were  con¬ 
fined.  The  heavy  oak  door  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  church  was  brought  from 
this  prison.  The  northern  aisle  of  this 
church  was  entirely  rebuilt  as  a  part  of 
the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  and  is  called  the 
Martyrs’  Aisle. 

In  one  of  the  recent  volumes  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  Iliatory  of  England  we  have 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Christ  Church  and 
the  University:  “The  approach  was  by 
the  long  north  avenue  leading  to  the 
north  gate  ;  and,  as  she  drove  along  it, 
she  saw  in  front  of  her  the  black  tower 
of  Bocardo,  where  Cranraer  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  the  ditch  where, 
with  his  brother  martyrs,  he  had  given 
his  life  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
scene  was  changed  from  that  chill  sleety 
morning,  and  the  soft  glow  of  the  Au¬ 
gust  sunset  was  no  unfitting  symbol  of 
the  change  of  times ;  yet  how  soon  such 
another  season  might  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  the  departed  summer  -  none 
knew  better  than  Elizabeth.  She  went 
on  under  the  archway,  and  up  the  corn 
market,  between  rows  of  shouting  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  .  A  few  more  steps 

brought  her  down  to  the  great  gate  of 
Christ  Church,  the  splendid  monument 
of  Wolsey,  and  the  glory  of  the  age 
that  was  gone.  She  left  the  carriage  and 
walked  under  a  canopy  across  the  mag¬ 
nificent  quadrangle  to  the  cathedral. 
The  Dean,  after  evening  service,  enter¬ 
tained  her  at  his  house.  ...  So 
five  bright  days  passed  swiftly,  and  on 
the  sixth  she  rode  away  over  Magdalen 
Bridge  to  Windsor.  As  she  crested 
Ileadington  Hill  she  reined  in  her  horse, 
and  once  more  looked  back.  There  at 
her  feet  lay  the  city  in  its  beauty,  the 
towers  and  spires  springing  from  amid 
the  clustering  masses  of  the  college 
elms  ;  there  wound  beneath  their  shade 
the  silvery  lines  of  the  Cherwell  and  the 
Isis.  ‘  Farewell,  Oxford,’  she  cried ; 

‘  farewell,  my  good  subjects  there ! 
Farewell,  my  dear  scholars;  and  may 
God  prosper  your  studies!  Farewell, 
farewell.’ . 

In  the  time  of  James  II.  Christ  Church 
was  made  a  field  of  the  great  battle 
between  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
which,  by  a  merciful  Providence,  was 
overruled  for  the  security  of  our  religion 
and  liberties  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
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House  of  Stuart.  “  No  course  was  too 
bold  for  James,”  writes  Lord  Macaulay. 
“  The  deanery  of  Christ  Church  became 
vacant.  That  office  was,  both  in  dignity 
and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
dean  was  charged  with  the  government 
of  a  greater  number  of  youths  of  high 
connections  and  of  great  hopes  than 
could  then  be  found  in  any  other  college, 
lie  was  also  the  head  of  the  cathedral. 
In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nevertheless  John  Massey, 
who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not  one 
single  recommendation,  except  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispens¬ 
ing  power ;  and  soon  within  the  walls 
of  Christ  Church  an  altar  was  decked  at 
which  mass  was  daily  celebrated.  To 
the  nuncio  the  King  said  that  what  had 
been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge.”  This  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Massey  was  one  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Revolution 
caused  matters  to  be  set  right  at  Oxford. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
speaks  of  the  wide  and  just  reputation 
to  which  Christ  Church,  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  attained.  Since  that  stormy  time 
Christchurch  has  continued  to  do  good 
service  to  Church  and  State,  and  has  en¬ 
joyed,  what  is  really  a  blessing  and  hap- 

f)iness,  the  possession  of  very  little  pub¬ 
ic  history. 
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TBK  CLOSING  AND  OPENING  OF  A  COUPLE  OF  RHINE 
KUR8AAL8. 

PART  I. — HOMBOURO  TOR  DER  BdHE. 

L  THE  SALONS  DE  JEC. 

Curiosity,  accidental  proximity  to  the 
spot,  dyspepsia,  a  passion  for  play,  the 
desire  to  put  an  elaborate  mathematical 
calculation,  which  had  been  revolving  in 
my  brain  for  months,  to  the  test,  one, 
or  more,  or  possibly  none  of  these  reasons 
took  me  to  Hombourg  vor  der  Huhe — 
Hombourg^s  monts — Hombourg  among 
the  mountains,  as  it  is  called,  to  distin¬ 


guish  it  from  other  Hombourgs  far  and 
near — just  as  March  was  piping  his  fare¬ 
well  symphonies  by  way  of  prelude  to 
the  coming  spring.  The  weather,  which 
was  unusually  cold,  became  more  chilly 
as  the  evening  drew  in.  The  Taunus 
mountains  were  a  mass  of  deep  opaque 
blue,  against  which  the  white  walls  of 
Hombourg  Schloss  stood  out  in  full  relief. 
Hombourg,  for  the  time  of  year,  seemed 
to  be  overflowing  with  life.  A  perfect 
crowd  alighted  from  the  railway  train. 
Droskies  rattled  along  the  Luisenstrasse. 
The  Kursaal  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Stylishly  dressed  women  and  men,  in 
evening  and  lounging  costume,  paced  the 
long  corridor  or  flitted  through  the  ante¬ 
rooms.  The  concert  hall  was  three  parts 
filled.  The  salons  de  Jeu,  if  not  incon¬ 
veniently  crowded,  had  their  full  com¬ 
plement  of  players.  There  were  the 
same  calculating  old  fogies,  the  same 
blase  looking  young  men,  the  same  young 
girls  and  full-blown  women,  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  quivering  about  the  lips,  the  same 
old  sinners  of  both  sexes  whom  one  has 
known  at  these  places  the  last  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  busily  engaged  at  trente  et 
quarante.  At  the  roulette  table,  too, 
one  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
old  familiar  set.  The  handsome-looking 
young  Russian  noble  who  spots  the 
board  with  louis — the  fat  bejewelled-fin¬ 
gered  Jew  who  seeks  to  emulate  the 
Muscovite  seigneur  with  florins  —  the 
Englishman  and  his  wife,  evidently  resi¬ 
dents — who  play  against  each  other, 
quite  unconsciously,  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  table — the  youthful,  yet  “  used-up  ” 
little  French  marquis,  who  dresses  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  brings  with  him  his 
own  particular  pocket  rake,  that  he  may 
hook  in  his  golden  rouleaux  the  more 
readily — the  elegantly  dressed,  shriv¬ 
elled,  hagfaced  woman  who  plays  for  the 
run  on  the  colors — the  nervous,  careworn 
young  Englishman,  who  plays  heavily 
against  the  see-saw,  with  other  nervous 
fellow  -  countrymen  staking  their  rou¬ 
leaux  or  their  double  Fredericks  on 
douze  premier,  milieu,  or  dernier — pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers,  well  and  ill-dressed, 
with  sharply  -  defined  Mephistophelean 
features,  quick,  restless  eyes,  and  vil- 
lanously  compressed  lips,  who,  after  try¬ 
ing  all  systems,  generally  get  landed 
croupiers  or  blacklegs  in  the  end — seedy- 
looking  Poles  of  the  last  emigration, 
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who  prudently  place  their  florins  d  che- 
val,  transversal,  and  le  carrl,  and  deep 
calculating  Germans,  who  make  ventures 
with  painful  -hesitation,  and  after  long 
intervals  of  abstention,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  almost  invariably  lose  ;  with 
files  du  monde — French,  German,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Polish,  Italian,  and  Jewish — of 
every  nationality — most  of  them  young— 
so  young,  in  fact,  that  the  world  may 
well  be  called  their  mother,  robed  like 
princesses,  and  be-coilfured,  be-jewelled, 
and  be-gloved  as  only  JiUes  du  monde 
ever  seem  to  be,  and  who  lay  down  their 
louis  with  charming  indifference,  though 
with  a  decided  partiality  for  “  quatre 
premier  ”  and  “  zero.”  "fhese,  with  the 
watchful  old  women  and  Germans  of 
hang-dog  look  that  beset  every  public 
gambling  table,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
pounce  upon  the  stakes  of  the  more  un¬ 
suspecting  players,  are  some  of  the 
characters  which  we  recognized  around 
the  roulette  table  that  night  when  the 
play  ruled  high  and  the  players  were 
more  than  usually  eager. 

It  wants  but  little  more  than  a  minute 
to  eleven,  the  hour  the  bank  closes. 
Croupier  proclaims  tha*t  the  wheel  is 
about  to  whirl,  and 'the  marble  be  set 
spinning  for  the  last  time.  As  is  common¬ 
ly  the  case  after  this  notification  has  been 
given,  the  stakes  are  numerous  and 
heavy.  Nervous  young  Englishman 
has  half  a  dozen  1000-franc  notes  on 
“  rouge  ” — Muscovite  seigneur  has  burst 
open  three  rouleaux  to  spot  the  board — 
fat  fingered  Jew  tries  to  follow  suit  with 
florins — puny -looking  French  marquis 
piles  up  his  notes  on  “passe” — deep 
calculating  Germans  once  more  put  their 
systems  to  the  test — shrivelled  old  wo¬ 
man  in  satins  still  plays  for  the  “  run  ” — 
gamblers  of  every  degree  back  their 
luck — young  Jilles  du  monde,  this  time, 
languidly  push  their  louis  to  any  part  of 
the  table  except  “  zero.”  The  wheel  re¬ 
volves  ;  click  goes  the  marble,  careering 
along  on  its  uncertain  course.  “  Hien 
ne  va  plus.^'  The  marble  has  ceased  its 
gyrations,  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
are  checked,  and  “Zero” — “O  word  of 
fear,  unwelcome  to  the  gambler’s  ear” — 
is  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  croupier. 
The  bank  sweeps  the  board,*  hauls  in 
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by  this  one  coup  upwards  of  £1000 
sterling,  at  which  ^Muscovite  seigneur — 
care-worn,  nervous  Englishman — pun^- 
looking,  used-up  Gallic  marquis — hag  m 
satins — seedy  Foies — fat-fingered  Jews, 
deep-pondering  Germans,  professional 
gamblers,  and  Jilles  du  monde,  retire 
from  the  salon  in  disgust. 

0 

II. — DEATH  AT  THE  HUNTING- LODGE. 

This,  though  no  one  suspected  it  at 
the  time,  was  the  last  whirl  of  the  Hom- 
bourg  roulette  wheel  for  many  a  day  to 
come — pity  it  were  not  for  ever — that 
wheel  which  has  been  revolving  for 
twelve  hours  per  diem,  save  on  one  day 
in  the  year  (the  fete  day  of  the  ])atron 
saint  of  the  town),  ever  since  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Kursaal,  “  after  an  appro¬ 
priate  service,  and  M’ith  the  usual  solem¬ 
nities,”*  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1848,  a  period  of  well-nigh  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

For  on  the  following  morning,  in  a 
lone  hunting-lodge  at  the  end  of  tlie  long 
stately  poplar  avenue,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  fir-forest  that  stretches  to  the  foot 
of  the  Taunus  mountains,  while  the  snow 
flakes  are  drifting  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  settling  on  the  roof,  an  old 
man  of  eighty-three  lies  wrestling  with 
death.  When  life,  at  upwards  of  four¬ 
score,  is  summoned  to  so  unequal  a  con¬ 
test,  who  doubts  of  the  result  ?  Pre¬ 
cisely  at  seven  o’clock,  Ferdinand  Henry 
Frederick,  high -bom  sovereign  -  land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse-Hombourg,  and  oldest 
reigning  prince  in  Europe,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  two  weeping,  widowed  women 
— one  his  niece,  the  Princess  Iteuss,  the 
other  his  'aged  sister,  the  Dowager 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin. 

Landgrave  Ferdinand  Henry  Freder¬ 
ick  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  family  of 
eight  brothers,  four  of  whom  preceded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  Landgra- 
vate.  Their  father,  Frederick  V.,  was 
ejected  by  Napoleon  from  the  principali¬ 
ty  of  Hesse-Hombourg  in  the  year  1800, 
but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get  it 
retored  to  him,  with  the  province  of 
Meisenheim,  beyond  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Vienna  Congress.  All  his  sons  •were, 
of  course,  soldiers,  and  several  of  them 
gallant  ones.  Frederick,  who  married  a 
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daughter  of  our  George  III.,  fought  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks,  commanded 
the  first  column  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
and  took  part  in  engagements  at  Dijon 
and  Lyons  in  1814,  receiving  in  these 
various  actions  some  half  -  a  -  dozen 
wounds.  Louis  William,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  a  Prussian  general  of  infantry, 
and  fought  with  desperate  courage  at 
Lautern,  Grossbeeren,  and  Deunewitz, 
and  subsequently  at  Leipsic,  where, 
while  in  command  of  the  three  Prussian 
battalions  which  forced  the  Grimma 
gate  and  effected  an  entrance  Into  the 
town,  he  was  severely  wounded  ,and 
carried  off  from  the  field  of  battle. 
IMiilip,  another  brother,  also  fought  at 
Leipsic,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine,  and 
received  his  fair  share  of  wounds  if  not 
of  glory. 

Ferdinand,  the  late  Landgrave,  held 
a  command  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
fought  with  some  distinction  in  his 
younger  days  against  the  French  in 
Italy.  lie  succeeded  to  the  L.andgravate 
at  an  unfortunate  moment — in  the  year 
of  revolutions — 1848 — when,  like  many 
other  potentates,  he  found  himself  forced 
to  confer  a  constitution  on  his  subjects, 
which,  like  other  potentates,  he  with¬ 
drew  so  soon  as  all  d<anger  was  past. 
He  had  the  grace,  however,  to  abolish 
civil  death — that  is,  the  abrogation  of  all 
civil  rights  to  which  political  offenders 
were  then  subject,  and  also  the  right  of 
conHsc.ation,  the  pillory,  branding,  and 
the  stick.  Landgrave  Ferdinand’s  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  was,  however, 
this — he  was  the  champion  of  public 
gambling,  a  true  paladin  of  the  croup, 
wiio  set  tlie  Frankfort  parliament  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  disregarded  all  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow  sovereigns 
earnestly  desirous  of  putting  down  a 
gigantic  evil,  of  getting  rid  of  a  mon¬ 
strous  public  scandal,  the  disgrace  ol 
which  they  felt  attached  itself  to  the 
entire  German  people. 

Ferdinand  simply  looked  at  the  matter 
from  one  point  of  view.  He  found  that 
by  driving  a  hard  b.argain  with  the  gang 
of  French  and  German  speculators  who 
farmed  from  him  the  right  of  kee{)ing 
open  the  gambling  salons  at  Ilombourg, 
he  could  have  the  town  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water,  and  improved  and  beautified,  all 
for  nothing;  and,  moreover,  that  he 


could  attract  thither  a  gay  company, 
prodigal  of  expenditure,  and  so  give  a 
fillip,  as  it  were,  to  trade.  Even  the 
country  people,  too,  shared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  benefit,  for  a  market  was  opened  to 
them  for  their  pigs  and  their  poultry, 
their  butter  and  their  milk,  their  grapes, 
their  apples,  and  their  eggs.  And  more 
than  this,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  con¬ 
siderable  annual  money  payment  from 
the  Kursaal,  which  went  some  way 
towards  the  pay  of  his  standing  army  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  and 
thereby  lightened  the  general  burden 
of  taxation. 

in. — HOXBOURO  in  SACKCLOTH  AND  ASHES. 

Ilombourg,  all  unconscious  of  the  loss 
it  has  sustained,  had  begun  to  bestir  it¬ 
self  for  another  routine  day.  Rurger- 
meister  Stumpff  and  Polizei-Director  des 
Noyer,  were  giving  directions  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  the  snow,  when  a 
mounted  groom,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  wearing  the  Landgrave’s  livery, 
dashed  into  the  town  with  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Muller,Landgrave’s  physician  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  Burgermeister  Stumpff,  announc¬ 
ing  the  Landgrave’s  decease.  The  two 
ofiicials  were  equal  to  the  duties  which 
they  plainly  saw  devolved  upon  them. 
The  Burgermeister  writes  hurried  notes 
to  Military  Commandant  and  Chief- 
J ustice  Zurbuch,  and  summons  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  councillors  at  the  Amthaus ; 
municipal  official  telep'ram  is  dispatched 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  the  requsite  steps  are  taken  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  town  and 
Landgravate  until  his  Serene  Highness’s 
pleasure  shall  become  known. 

There  are  no  disaffected  people  in 
this  quiet  little  principality  for  Polizei- 
Director  des  Noyer  to  place  under  sur¬ 
veillance  or  arrest ;  the  only  dangerous 
class  he  has  any  knowledge  of  is  the 
class  blackleg,  at  the  Kursaal.  He 
contents  himself,  therefore,  with  notify¬ 
ing  the  event  to  some  few  of  the  chief 
inhabitants,  and  then  betakes  himself 
to  the  residences  of  the  Kurhaus- 
Commissars,  whom  he  apprises  of  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  necessitate 
the  closing  of  the  Kursaal  till  further 
orders. 

Military  Commandant  does  not  tliink 
it  necessary  to  take  any  special  precau- 
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tions ;  the  sentinels  are  not  even  doubled, 
nor  are  the  troops  generally  ordered  to 
remain  under  arms.  Shopkeepers  close 
up  their  shops  again,  and  engage  in 
earnest  conversation  with  each  other  at 
their  doorsteps ;  hotel-keepers  pull  long 
faces  ;  money  changers  are  the  very  pic¬ 
tures  of  despair. 

Kurhaus-Commissiirs  meet  and  issue 
orders  for  the  doors  of  the  salons  dejeu 
to  be  doubled-locked,  for  the  band  to  be 
prohibited  from  playing,  for  a  relAche  at 
the  Theatre  Fran9aia,  and  for  a  written 
notice  to  be  immediately  affixed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Kursaal,  apprising  visit¬ 
ors  and  the  public  generally,  that  “  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their 
high-born,  well-beloved  sovereign-Land- 
grave,  the  salons  de  jeu  are  closed 
until  further  notice.”  All  of  which  is 
duly  done. 

IV. - EXCITEMENT  AT  THE  EUBSAAL. 

News,  like  the  railway  train,  travels 
anything  but  briskly  in  small  German 
states,  even  when  it  chances  to  tell  of  a 
ruler’s  death ;  and  those  who  heard  of 
the  event  the  last,  were  precisely  those 
who  thought  they  ought  to  have  been 
apprised  of  it  the  first.  These  were  the 
patrons  of  the  Kursaal.  Precisely  at 
eleven  o’clock,  they  began  to  sally  forth 
from  the  different  hotels,  sauntered 
leisurely  into  theKurhaus,  passed  along 
the  handsome  corridor,  crossed  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  took  the  well-known  lobby  on 
the  left  hand  that  leads  into  the  large 
ante-room,  tried  the  doors  of  the  salons 
de  jetty  and  found  them — locked  !  Yes, 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  actually 
locked !  What  on  earth  had  ha]>pened  ? 
Had  some  dishonest  director  or  croupier 
bolted  in  the  night  with  all  the  cash,  and 
left  the  bank  without  the  w'herewithal 
to  meet  its  foes  ?  More  than  one  aston¬ 
ished  individual  had,  according  to  his 
own  account,  known  Hombourg  Kursaal 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  such 
a  thing  had  never  happened  before. 
Where  w’ere  all  the  officials  ?  Where  the 
tall  chasseurs  who  did  flunkey’s  duty  at 
the  Kurhaus  ?  One  and  all  were  absent 
from  their  posts.  To  whom  was  one  to 
appeal  for  an  explanation  ?  At  length 
the  notice -boara  is  referred  to,  and 
there — hemmed  in  by  a  crowd  of  an¬ 
nouncements  of  yesterday’s  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  on  the  Frankfort  Bourse,  of  the 
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times  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the 
railway  trains,  of  the  programmes  of 
the  day’s  concert  and  the  evening’s 
theatrical  performance,  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  children  entering  the  salons 
de  jeu — and  grown  people  even — with¬ 
out  duly  authorized  tickets,  of  the  terms 
for  lessons  in  German,  music,  and  sing¬ 
ing — the  official  notification  (drawn  up 
by  order  of  Kurhaus- Commissirs)  of 
the  Landgrave’s  death,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  closing  of  the  salons,  is  discovered 
and  read,  and  re-read,  word  for  word. 

Deeply  disgusted  individual  presents 
himself  at  Commissariat-bureau ;  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  that  dubious  phrase 
“  until  further  notice.”  Does  it  mean 
next  day,  next  week,  next  month,  or 
next  year  ?  Kurhaus  Commissioner  is 
very  polite ;  but  he  can  afford  him  no 
more  exact  information  than  can  be 
gleaned’from  the  notice  itself.  Disgust¬ 
ed  individual  retires,  and  communicates 
the  result  of  his  interview  to  the  crowd 
of  disappointed  gamblers  who  have  by 
this  time  assembled  in  the  vestibule. 
Discussion  soon  becomes  animated. 
“  What’s  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  ”  each 
one  asks  his  fellow ;  “  remain  in  this 
dull  hole,  or  run  over  to  Frankfort  or 
Wiesbaden  ?  ”  Among  the  Babel  of 
tongues^  one  overhears  Uiis little  dialogue 
between  two  indignant  fellow-country¬ 
men  : 

“  When  will  they  bury  him  ?  ” 

“  Can’t  say.” 

“  It  w'on’t  be  long  first,  for  they  have 
a  capital  law  abroad,  you  know  ;  corpses 
mustn’t  be  kept  above  ground  for  more 
than  eight-an«l-forty  hours.” 

“  Yes,  but  he’s  a  Landgrave.” 

“  What  of  that  ?  Why,  didn’t  the 
papers  the  other  day  have  an  account  of 
a  French  bishop,  who  had  been  buried 
alive,  petitioning  the  Senate  against  this 
law,  and  it  wouldn’t  listen  to  him  ? 
Surely  a  French  bishop  —  and  he  M’as  a 
cardinal,  too,  I  think — is  as  good  as  any 
German  Landgrave.  Besides,  he’s  eighty- 
three  ;  not  much  chance  of  his  ever  com¬ 
ing  to  life  again.  I  don’t  see  why  they 
shouldn’t  tuck  the  old  boy  underground 
within  the  next  eight-and-forty  hours, 
and  fling  open  the  doors  of  the  Kursaal.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  see,  German  people  are 
so  confoundedly  slow.  What  Sterne 
says  is  quite  true — they  do  manage  these 
things  better  in  France.” 
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V. - niDIFFEKENCE  AT  THE  8CIIL0SS. 

While  this  sort  of  excitement  prevails 
at  the  Knrsaal,  how  is  it,  thought  we, 
up  at  the  old  Schloss  ;  and  to  the  Schloss 
we  betake  ourselves.  There  life  seemed 
to  be  going  on  very  much  the  same  as 
usual.  Sentinels  paced  unconcernedly 
up  and  down  ;  soldiers  sat  smoking  and 
playing  cards  in  the  guard  room  ;  a  great 
wagon  of  firewood  was  being  unladen 
in  the  outer  court,  while  the  children 
from  the  neighboring  school  scampered 
in  and  out  among  the  logs.  We  pass 
through  that  marvellous  gateway  which 
leads  to  the  inner  court,  and  the  outside 
of  which  is  sculptured  over  with  the 
arms  and  quarterings  of  a  long  line  of 
Landgraves  and  their  many  high  and 
mighty  alliances,  and  which  has  on  its 
inside  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick, 
with  the  silver  leg,  clad  in  a  suit  of  plate 
armor,  his  head  enveloped  in  a  splendid, 
full-bottomed  wig,  vaulting,  as  it  were, 
through  an  opening  above  the  archwaj^, 
as  though  he  contemplated  alighting  in 
the  paved  court  below.  Passing  through 
this  gateway,  we  note  the  tall  Swiss 
porter  sunning  himself  at  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments,  and  catch 
sight  of  the  cook  gossipping  with  the 
butcher  at  the  buttery-door.  Young 
girls  drawing  water  from  the  fountain, 
are  chattering  together  as  only  young 
girls  and  magpies  chatter ;  and  each,  I 
find,  has  a  saucy  answer  for  the  sentinel, 
should  he  venture  to  address  her  as  she 
passes  by  with  her  pails  and  cans.  Old 
women  are  raking  the  flower-beds  of  the 
terrace-garden,  and  the  gardener  is  busy 
nailing  up  his  w.all-trees.  Whether  it  is 
Lanflgrave  Ferdinand  or  Grand  Duke 
Ludwig  is  .all  one,  it  seems,  to  these 
people.  In  the  left  wing  of  the  Schloss 
the  blinds  are  drawn  down,  which  is  the 
only  visible  symbol  of  death  having,  but 
a  few  hours  since,  struck  down  its  late 
owner. 

VI. - A  PATENT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Ilom- 
bourg  people  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
they  found  the  town  jilacarded  over 
with  a  “Patent,”  signed  by  Ludwig 
II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt, 
wherein  was  set  forth  the  death  of  the 
high-born  Sovereign-Landgrave,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Henry  Frederick,  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  treaties,  the  consequent  ab¬ 


sorption  of  the  Landgravate  into  the 
parent  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  -  Darm¬ 
stadt  ;  whereupon  the  Grand  Duke  noti¬ 
fies  that  he  assumes  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  enjoins  due  and  loving  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  lawful  authority. 

On  the  heels  of  this  patent  comes  a 
notice  from  the  Grand  Ducal  Chamber- 
lain  commanding  a  fortnight's  mourning 
for  the  late  well  -  beloved  Landgrave, 
who,  dressed  up  in  his  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal-Lientenant’s  uniform,  is  to  lie  in 
state  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
gaunt  old  Schloss,  with  his  shako  and 
his  cavalry  sabre,  and  his  stars  and  gar¬ 
ters  at  the  coffin's  foot.  April  8th  is  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  of  “  penitence  and  prayer  ” 
{Jiuss-und-liettag).  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  -visitors  is  electric.  Hotel  bills 
are  hastily  called  for,  portmanteaus  are 
hurriedly  packed  ;  luggage  -  laden  dros- 
kies  rattle  along  the  Luisenstrasse,  bound 
for  the  railway  station,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  to  add  on  extra  carriages  to 
the  departing  trains.  It  is  a  stampede, 
in  fact  —  one  would  think  Hombourg 
was  plague-stricken.  Deserted  are  the 
handsome  corridors  and  splendid  salons 
of  the  Kursaal,  deserted  the  reading 
rooms  and  the  restaurant,  the  terrace 
and  the  Kurgartens,  the  baths  and  the 
wells,  the  hotels,  and  the  lodging  houses. 
Hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers,  bank¬ 
ers  and  mone^-changers,  shopkeepers, 
waiters,  commissioners,  porters,  drosky- 
drivers,  even  the  director  of  the  “  Lom¬ 
bard  ”  establishment,  all  contribute  their 
notes  of  wailing  to  the  universal  moan. 

PART  II.  — WIESBADEN. 

I.  SPECULATIONS. 

Finding  one's  self  the  last  remaining 
visitor  in  Hombourg,  which  under  its 
gayest  aspects  is  anything  but  a  lively 
town,  and  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  is 
simply  intolerable,  w-e  pack  up  our  port- 
I  manteau,  and,  following  the  stream  of 
emigration,  turn  our  back  upon  the  place. 

I  had  for  several  days  past  observed 
advertisements  in  unusually  large  type 
on  the  back  pages  of  the  foreign  jour- 
n.als,  announcing  the  “  Ouverture  du 
Kursaal”  at  Wiesbaden  on  April  Ist; 
so  to  Wiesbaden  I  betook  myself,  that  I 
might  be  present  at  the  coming  ceremony. 
One  had  seen  a  good  number  of  ouver- 
tures  in  one’s  time.  British  Parliaments, 
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French  Chambers  of  Deputies  and  Corps 
Lcgislatifs,  Spanish  Cortes,  Dutch  Staten 
Generaals,  Bavarian  Walhallas,*  Grand 
London  and  Paris  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  and  Sydenham  Crystal  Palaces, 
together  with  coronations  at  London, 
Paris,  and  Moscow,  meetings  of  crowned 
heads,  royal  marriages,  receptions  of 
emperors,  kings,  warriors,  and  patriots  ; 
but  one  had  never  seen  the  opening  of  a 
Kursaal.  What  w’as  it  like  ?  Wliat, 
thought  we,  will  be  the  attendant  cere¬ 
mony  ?  Something  impressive,  most 
unquestionably;  for  the  Kursaal,  be  it 
remembered,  is  an  acknowledged  insti¬ 
tution  on  the  Rhine,  “  inaugurated  with 
an  appropriate  service  and  the  usual  so¬ 
lemnities.” 

Will  his  Serene  Highness  the  Herzog 
of  Nassau,  thought  we,  drive  over  from 
that  brickdust-tinted,  rickety  old  Schloss 
of  his  at  Bieberich,  where  groups  of  bat¬ 
tered,  headless  statues  crown  the  semi¬ 
circular  central  front,  and  accompanied 
by  chamberlains  and  a  military  escort, 
and  by  the  Kurhaus-Commissars,  who 
on  such  an  occasion  would  occupy,  be- 
fittingly  enough,  the  posts  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  responsible  advisers,  go  in  state 
to  the  Kursaal,  and  from  a  temporary 
throne  in  the  ball-room  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  assembled  audience,  addressing  a 
portion  of  those  present  as  “  high-born, 
well  -  exj>erienced  players  at  rouge  et 
noir,”  as  though  —  the  stakes  being 
higher  at  this  game — they  were  a  sort  of 
upper  chamber,  and  the  other  portion 
simply  as  “  gamblers  of  the  roulette 
table,”  as  if  they  were  the  lower  house  ? 
Will  he,  thought  we,  express  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  feels  at  again  meeting  them,  and 
after  thanking  them  for  their  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  of  last  year — the  result  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  high  pl^  which  he  will  always 
do  his  best  to  encourage — point  out  to 
them  the  requirements  of  the  coming 
season,  the  estimates  for  which  will,  of 
course,  have  been  prepared  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  consistent  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  of  the  Kursaal ; 
and  which  comprise  the  erection  of  a  new 
orchestra  in  the  Kurgarten,  of  a  new 
fountain  in  the  Theater-Platz,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  engagement  of  Mdlle.  Ratti 
and  that  other  diva  named  of  the  “  Al¬ 
cazar,”  Mdlle.  Therese,  for  a  limited 
number  of  nights?  Will  he  next  ex¬ 
press  his  gratification  at  the  friendly  as¬ 


surances  he  continues  to  receive  from 
those  various  petty  potentates  who,  like 
himself,  foster  public  gambling  —  from 
young  King  Leopold  of  the  Belgians, 
who  lie  trusts  will  follow  in  his  vener¬ 
ated  father’s  footsteps,  and  resist  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  the  gaming  tables  at 
Spa  —  from  liis  Serene  Highness  of  Ba¬ 
den-Baden,  who  he  is  happy  to  hear  has 
recently  renewed  the  lease  of  M.  Bena- 
zet — from  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  the 
Elector  of  Ilesse-Cassel  ?  'Will  he  then 
express  his  deep  regret  at  the  irreparable 
loss  which  the  cause  they  have  so  much 
at  heart  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-IIombourg,  who 
always  led  the  van  when  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  croup  were  ass<ailed,  who 
grappled  successfully  with  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Parliament,  and  kept  Ilombourg 
Kurhaiis  open,  spite  of  its  decrees  ? 
Will  he  also  express  his  hope  that  his 
successor  in  the  Landgravate  will  follow 
the  example  thus  set  him,  and  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled  by  the 
English  newspapers  into  closing  this 
splendid  establishment  merely  because  a 
young  son  of  his  chanced  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Queen  "Victoria  ?  And  will 
he  hint  his  belief  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Ilesse-Darmstadt,  jealous  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Kursaal  which  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elector  h.as  been  recently  reare<l 
at  Nauheim  on  Hessian  territory,  will 
welcome  his  magnificent  succession  of 
Ilombourg  with  a  firm  resolve  that  its 
interests  shall  not  perish  in  his  hands  ?” 

II. — NOTES  or  PKEPAKATION. 

Well,  we  are  at  Wiesbaden,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  describe  for  the  thou- 
sand-and-first  time — Wiesbaden,  cle.an 
and  wholesome  smelling,  and  pleasantly 
situated  if  not  over  picturesque  town, 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau;  the 
older  'portion,  with  its  narrow  winding 
streets  and  somewhat  antique  looking 
houses,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  as  it  were, 
by  handsome  buildings  opening  on  to 
wide  thoroughfares,  and  pleasant  boule¬ 
vards  with  long  avenues  of  lime  trees. 
Old  Wiesbaden  is  represented  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  arched  gateway,  a  rather  pictur¬ 
esque  Rathhaus,  a  medimval  fountain  in 
the  market  place,  with  a  gilt  rampant 
lion  supporting  a  shield,  whereon  are  dis¬ 
played  the  arms  of  Nassau.  The  public 
buildings  of  new  Wiesbaden  are  the 
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ministerial  hotel  and  liall  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  museum,  the  mint,  the  theatre, 
the  cavalry  barracks,  and  the  Kursaal, 
which  last,  with  its  open  “platz,”  its 
colonnades,  its  really  magnificent  ball¬ 
room,  its  salotis  de  jeu,  its  reading 
rooms,  its  restaurant,  and  the  charming 
gardens  in  the  rear,  with  their  lakes, 
fountain8,running  strearo8,rustic  bridges, 
rock-girt  islands,  pavilions,  parterres  of 
flowers,  grassy  hillocks,  winding  walks 
and  shady  groves,  is  as  pretty  a  place 
as  any  of  its  kind  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Everything  betokens  active  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  Ist.  Wiesbaden 
town  is  getting  itsell  trim.  Shopkeep¬ 
ers  display  their  latest  Parisian  consign¬ 
ments,  chapeaux  Pamela  and  Lamballe, 
jupons  Lavalliere,  and  cachemire,  and 
chains,  and  coiffures  Benoiton.  Long 
strings  of  carts  laden  with  stone  for  the 
repair  of  the  public  roads  descend  the 
Sonnenberg  ;  load  after  load  of  gravel  is 
spread  over  the  Kurgarten  walks ;  huge 
rollers  are  kept  constantly  at  work ; 
scores  of  gardeners  are  busily  engaged 
clipping  the  grass  plots  and  raking  the 
flower  beds  ;  the  new  orchestra  is  rapid¬ 
ly  approaching  completion.  In  front  of 
the  Kursaal  polished  silver  reflectors  are 
affixed  to  the  gas  burners  ;  the  brief- 
kastenSy  or  letter  boxes,  are  hung  up  in 
their  places.  Inside  the  building  the 
upholsterer’s  tin-tack  hammer  is  going 
all  day  long  ;  gaudy  wall  paintings  are 
cleaned  and  varnished,  gilt  mouldings 
reburnished,  mirrors  polished,  velvet- 
covered  settees  stripped  of  their  canvas 
skins,  floors  brushed  till  they  acquire  the 
requisite  degree  of  slipperiness  to  render 
them  dangerous  to  walk  upon.  The 
shutters  of  the  aalona  de  jeu  are  kept 
rigorously  closed,  that  no  profane  eye 
may  penetrate  the  mysteries  enacting  ^ 
within  their  sacred  precincts.  Chevet 
engages  his  staff  oi  W’aiters,  gets  his 
dining  saloon  in  order,  and  arranges  his 
tables  and  chairs  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  and  around  the  new  orchestra.  The 
jet  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  sends  up 
a  volume  of  water  some  fifty  feet,  which 
the  sun  streaks  with  rainbow  tints. 
Everything  is  in  readiness  and  all  looks 
charming.  The  sacrificial  altar  is  be¬ 
strewn  with  flowers  and  awaits  the  com¬ 
ing  victims. 
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III. — “it  is  OCR  OPEXISO  DAT.” 

The  eventful  morning  has  arrived  at 
last.  Wiesbaden  puts  on  a  holiday  aT^ 
pect.  People  are  abroad  in  their  gayest 
apparel.  The  railway  trains  bring  crowds 
of  strangers.  The  living  stream  flows 
steadily  towards  the  _  Kursaal.  What 
numbers  of  pretty  girls,  all  seemingly  so 
happy  ;  what  a  multitude  of  handsome 
children,  charming  little  maidens,  and 
beautiful  fair-haired,  ch'ubby-faced  boys. 
IIow  is  it  that  these  last. grow  up,  for 
the  most  part,  such  plain-looking  men  •? 
Is  it  the  smoking  and  the  beer  drinking 
that  do  the  mischief?  The  pipe,  we 
know,  is  hardly  ever  out,  and  there  are 
beer  gardens  where  the  kellner  watches 
your  flagon,  and  replenishes  it  when 
empty  with  lightning  speed — where  the 
rule  is  to  fill  and  evermore  to  fill  until 
the  command  be  given  to  stop.  No 
wonder  that  he  who  drinks  beer  not  only 
thinks  beer,  as  Longfellow  says,  but 
looks  beer  as  well. 

Somewhat  before  ten  o’clock  a  crowd 
of  well-dressed,  and,  to  all  appeafance, 
most  respectable-looking  men — many  of 
them  possibly  fathers  of  families  and 
jirops  of  the  State — congregate  around 
one  of  the  side  entrances,  and  are  instant¬ 
ly  admitted.  These,  reader,  you  would 
hardly  believe  to  be  the  croupiers — that 
unfortunate  race  vilified  of  all  men.  To 
what  lower  leved  do  they  descend  when 
ago  and  infirmities  overtake  them — 
W'hen  they  are  no  longer  quick  of  eye, 
and  the  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  !  It  is 
commonly  believed  that,  victims  to  the 
fascination  of  play,  on  receipt  of  their 
salaries  they  resort  to  some  neighboring 
kursaal,  and  there  work  out  their  little 
systems  until  they  have  parted  with 
their  last  florin.  In  this  case  they  can 
put  nothing  by.  Possibly  the  Rhine 
potentates  who  encourage  public  gam¬ 
bling  and  the  administrations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kursaals,  with  M.  Benazet  and  M. 
Blanc  at  their  head,  have  already  pro¬ 
vided  a  befitting  asylum  for  these  men 
in  their  advanced  years — an  asylum,  in 
fact,  for  meritorious  aged  and  infirm 
croupiers.  If  not,  I  commend  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  their  earnest  consideration. 

After  the  croupiers  come  other  indi¬ 
viduals  of  greater  importance  —  Kur- 
haus-Commissiirs,  directors,  and  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  are  received  with  every  dem- 
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onstration  of  respect  by  the  doorkeep¬ 
ers;  bnt  there  is  neither  ducal  presence, 
nor  representatives,  nor  chamberlain, 
nor  military  escort.  Crowds  of  eager 
strangers  are  congregated  outside  tlie 
building,  vainly  endeavoring  to  peer 
into  what  is  going  on  inside.  At  length 
the  windows  of  the  salons  de  jeu  are  ; 
flung  open,  as  if  to  say  to  the  assembled  j 
multitude,  “  Come  and  see  for  your¬ 
selves  ;  all  is  ready,  and  precisely  as  the  j 
clock  strikes  eleven  play  will  commence.”  i 
And  true  enough  there  are  the  tables  | 
covered  with  the  well-known  tapis  vert 
— there  the  Lall  chairs  of  the  croupiers 
and  the  croups  themselves  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  roulette  wheel  in  sym¬ 
metrical  fashion.  The  roulette  wheel  it¬ 
self  is  boxed  up,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
rouleaux  in  the  caisses  ;  but  bide  awhile, 
all  will  be  complete  in  due  course. 

The  windows  are  closed  again,  and  as 
eleven  o’clock  draws  nigh,  I  saunter  into  1 
the  salon  to  see  what  is  going  forward. 
The  opening  ceremony  proved  to  be  a : 
very  simple  one.  Round  the  table  are  | 
grouped  the  croupiers ;  presently  enters 
a  stalwart  Kursaal  flunkey,  in  dark  blue  I 
livery  and  the  stiflest  of  starched  cra¬ 
vats,  attended  by  croupiers  on  either 
side,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  heavy 
oaken  brass-bound  chest,  which  he  de¬ 
posits  on  the  tapis  vert.  Following  him 
comes  Kurhaus  Commissiir  with  key  of 
said  chest,  which  he  flings  down  trium¬ 
phantly  on  the  table.  The  chest  is 
double  and  treble  unlocked,  and  a  large 
leathern  bag  taken  out  of  it,  from 
whence  are  taken  numerous  smaller 
leathern  bags  filled  with  rouleaux  and 
demi  -  rouleaux  of  Fredericks  d’or  and 
double  Fredericks  d’or,  of  louis,  of  flo¬ 
rins,  and  double  florins,  thalers,  and  five- 
franc  pieces.  TJiese  are  all  systematically 
arranged  on  the  table,  and  Kurhaus- ! 
Commissar,  producing  a  formidable-look¬ 
ing  tabular  document,  seats  himself,  and 
calls  first  for  the  bank  notes,  wdiicli  are  ! 
taken  from  a  little  green  case  which ' 
0])ens  and  shuts  with  a  secret  spring. 
These  being  counted  and  found  correct, 
the  rouleaux  of  gold  and  silver  coin  are 
next  told  over,  every  croupier  eye  watch¬ 
ing  to  see  that  no  mistake  is  made.  All 
seems  to  be  right,  for  Kurhaus-Com- 
miss&r  folds  up  the  paper  and  rises 
from  his  seat.  Chief  croupiers,  under 
inspector’s  superintendence,  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  fill  the  caisses  with  bank  notes 
and  coin — ia  other  w'ords,  to  make  what 
is  called  the  bank. 

At  this  rfloment  the  strains  of  martial 
music  are  heard,  the  doors  of  the  salons 
are  thrown  wdde  open,  and  a  stream  of 
people  flows  in.  Ilere  are  officers  in  va¬ 
rious  uniforms — in  long  white  great 
coats  and  long  green  ditto ;  in  short 
white  tunica  with  blue  or  scarlet  collars 
and  cuffs  ;  short  green  tunics  embroider¬ 
ed  with  gold  lace,  and  dark  rifle  green 
tunics  embroidered  w’ith  black  braid ; 
many  among  them  booted  and  spurred, 
and  with  their  cavalry  sabres  clanking 
on  the  ground.  Here,  too,  are  elegantly- 
dressed,  matronly-looking  women,  and 
the  prettiest  of  fraideins  in  the  most 
piquant  of  costumes,  aud  grave  heads 
of  families  of  portly  presence,  and  men 
and  women  of  various  nationalities,  old 
and  middle-aged  and  young,  including 
clerks  and  shopkeepers,  idle  people,  pro¬ 
fessed  gamblers,  chance  tourists,  and 
simple  holiday  folk.  Ah !  come  ye  on 
to  your  inevitable  fate — wasps,  butter¬ 
flies,  bluebottles,  bees,  drones,  gnats, 
gadflies,  though  you  be,  you  are  all  des¬ 
tined,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  broken  on 
yonder  roulette  wheel  by  these  modern 
“  Bandits  of  the  Rhine.” 
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ON  EARLY  PHILOSOPHY. 

BT  PROFESSOR  BAI.S. 

The  human  race  behooved  to  exist  a  * 
very  long  lime  before  giving  any  record 
of  itself ;  so  that  w’e  are  baulked  in  our 
natural  curiosity  to  know  the  beginnings 
of  many  civilized  institutions.  The 
origin  of  language  has  several  explana¬ 
tions,  all  more  or  less  hypothetical.  In 
regard  even  to  the  structure  of  human 
society,  the  earliest  recorded  polities 
have  traces  of  still  older  forms.  The 
*  commencement  of  the  various  religious 
beliefs  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  their  connection  one  with  another, 
are  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Morality 
has  passed  through  various  forms  his¬ 
torically  known,  but  its  beginnings  are 
necessarily  interwoven  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  society  and  government.  Some 
of  the  departments  of  Fine  Art  began  in 
historic  times  ;  at  the  date  of  the  first 
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authentic  records  of  Greece,  there  was 
no  architecture,  no  sculpture,  no  painting 
in  that  country  where  they  afterwards 
rose  to  such  heights ;  and,  excepting  the 
rude  strumming  of  the  lyre  to  accom¬ 
pany  poetic  recitation,  no  music.  There 
was  only  one  form  of  poetry,  the  epic  ;  j 
that  being  the  probable  consummation 
of  ages  of  intellectual  effort. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  hum.in 
mind,  arising  undet  the  historic  eye,  j 
the  foremost  is  unquestionably  philos¬ 
ophy  or  science.  By  these  designations, 
we  understand  knowledge  in  its  highest 
form  ;  the  form  distinguished  by  two 
attributes.  Certainty  and  Generality.  | 
The  inferior  kinds  of  knowledge  are  | 
either  vague  and  inaccurate — as,  for  ex-  j 
ample,  an  uninstructed  person’s  knowl-  I 
edge  of  the  laws  of  the  outer  world,  of 
his  own  body,  or  his  own  mind  ;  or  else, : 
if  acdurate,  of  narrow  and  special  appli¬ 
cation,  like  the  8.ailor’s  knowledge  of  the  j 
mechanics  of  a  ship  ;  he  knows  the  lever,  { 
and  the  pulley  in  the  ship’s  tackle,  but  j 
he  understands  nothing  of  the  general, 
the  all-comprehending  laws  of  motion 
and  of  force.  Now,  in  order  to  secure 
these  two  attributes,  certainty  and  gen¬ 
erality,  philosophy  or  science  has  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  special  machinery,  a  technical , 
procedure  ;  there  is  needed  an  elabo-  j 
rate  scheme  of  verification — by  observa* ; 
tion,  experiment,  and  so  forth — to  ar- 1 
rive  at  certainty  ;  and  abstract  lamjuage  ! 
and  uncouth  symbols  to  attain  and  em¬ 
body  generality.  A  happy  phrase  of, 
Ferrier  very  nearly  embraces  both  at¬ 
tributes  ;  he  calls  philosophy,  truth,  and  ' 
reason  combined — “  Reasoned  Truth.”  | 

It  so  happens  that  this  superior  knowl¬ 
edge,  marked  by  certainty  and  by  gener-  j 
ality,  this  reasoned  truth,  originated  at ; 
a  time  and  place  where  history  casts  a  j 
faint  glimmer.  It  arose  in  the  Grecian  , 
or  Hellenic  race,  and  in  an  outlying  set-  j 
tlement  of  a  portion  of  that  race — the 
Ionic  colonies  on  the  jagged  coast  of  Asia  ! 
Minor,  consisting  of  twelve  cities,  from  | 
Miletus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma'ander , 
on  the  south,  to  Phocaea  in  the  gulf  of , 
Smyrna  on  the  north.  The  lonian.s  were  j 
of  the  same  breed  as  the  Athenians,  and  , 
they  are  found  in  their  Asiatic  settle- 1 
ments  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  au-  i 
thcntic  records  in  the  eighth  century  be- ' 
fore  Christ.  Looking  at  the  map,  we  I 
observe  that  their  entire  coast  line,  with  I 


all  its  indentations,  hardly  exceeds  a 
hundred  miles. 

The  epoch  of  the  great  philosophic 
outburst  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  —  twenty- 
four  centuries  back.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  political  ferment  and  revolution  ; 
the  age  when  the  coarse  rough  -  shod 
despotisms  were  giving  way  to  consti¬ 
tutions  more  or  less  popular  and  liberal ; 
the  French  Revolution  epoch  of  antiq¬ 
uity  ;  a  time  of  fervor,  aspiration,  and 
intellectual  stir. 

What,  besides  political  freedom,  there 
was  in  these  Ionic  settlers,  with  their 
plots  of  land  —  on  which  they  grew 
wheat  and  vines  and  figs,  and  kept  a 
few  cattle — to  make  them  burst  their 
narrow  routine  of  occupation,  their  relig¬ 
ious  superstitions,  their  homely  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  rude  sports  —  men  Avhose 
education  was  a  little  reading  and 
writing,  but  chiefly  hearing  and  recit¬ 
ing  Ilomer  and  some  other  poets— and 
to  make  them  rise  to  the  heights  of  lofty 
speculation,  as  to  the  universe,  and  all 
its  incomprehensible  grandeurs  of  stars 
and  planets,  sun  and  moon,  day  and 
night — we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  deter¬ 
mine.  It  is  not  an  explanation,  but 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  fact  in  other 
words,  to  say  that  they  were  men  of  un¬ 
paralleled  intellectual  endowments — the 
exceptions  to  human  mediocrity.  Era.an- 
cipated  from  mechanical  drudgery  by 
slave  labor,  a  portion  of  that  fine  race 
withdrew  themselves  from  vulgar  amuse¬ 
ments  to  elevated  pursuits :  some  went 
into  the  field  of  politics,  others  embraced 
poetry,  and  others  the  study  of  nature  ; 
while  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  same 
man  to  be  politician,  poet,  and  ])hilos- 
opher..  And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  small  number  of  renowned  individ¬ 
uals  were  the  w'hole  of  the  studious 
class  ;  every  one  of  the  original  minds 
must  have  had  about  him  a  circle  of  in¬ 
telligent  pupils,  disciples,  or  sympathiz¬ 
ers.  .  An  enduring  interest  attaches  to 
these  thinkers  ;  we  look  back  to  them 
for  the  genuine  beginnings  of  reasoned 
truth,  and  also  for  the  first  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  errors  in  method  that  op¬ 
pressed  the  subsequent  career  of  science. 

The  first  stage  of  Grecian  philosophy 
is  marked  out  by  the  labors  of  twelve 
meii ;  beginning  at  Thales,  and  ending 
with  Demokritus.  These  are  the  first 
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nature  •  philosophers,  the  men  that 
studied  nature  as  a  whole,  and  chiefly 
material  or  external  nature,  with  a 
view  to  explain  it  upon  some  grand, 
single,  primitive,  or  pervading  agency, 
to  the  exclusion  of  tne  gods,  who  had 
before  them  been  in  undivided  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  field.  The  second  stage  com¬ 
mences  with  “  the  double-tongued  and 
all-objecting”  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  and  em¬ 
braces  Sokrates.  This  stage  was  marked 
by  several  striking  features.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  what  is  called  Dialectics,  or  or¬ 
ganized  controversy  and  debate,  requir¬ 
ing,  as  an  essential  part  of  reasoned  truth, 
the  full  statement  of  the  negative  side  of 
every  question. 

The  present  article  will  be  principally 
occupied  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
views  and  speculations  of  the  twelve 
beginners — the  men  of  the  first  epoch — 
ranging  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,,  b.c. 
They  are  difficult  to  remember  with 
out  some  simplifying  method  ;  there  is 
an  alliteration  (of  the  letter  X)  in  three 
or  four  of  the  chief  names,  very  distract¬ 
ing  to  the  memory.  Although  divisible 
into  schools,  we  must  describe  them  in 
the  order  of  date.  Six  are  of  the  Ionian 
school,  named  from  the  mother  colony ; 
three  are>  Eleatics,  from  the  town  of 
Elea  in  Southern  Italy  ;  two  are  named 
Atomists,  from  their  peculiar  doctrine  ; 
and  one  is  unique — Pythagoras.  The 
order  of  date  is  three  lonians,  Pythag¬ 
oras  the  unique,  two  Eleatics,  the 
fourth  Ionian,  the  third  Eleatic,  the 
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fifth  and  sixth  lonians,  and  the  two 
Atomists.  Zeno,  the  double  -  tongued, 
who  opens  the  second  epoch,  was  a 
fourth  Eleatic.* 

1.  The  first  and  predominant  question 
with  them  all  was  the  Primeval  Sub¬ 
stance,  the  Constituent  Element  or 
Power,  that  produced  the  existing  Uni¬ 
verse.  This,  w'ith  them,  behooved  to  bo 
a  SINGLE  all-pervading  matter  or  es¬ 
sence,  such  as  to  give  birth  to  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  of  existing  things,  celestial 
and  terrestrial.  Some  of  them  assigned 
one  of  the  known  substances,  as  water, 
or  air  ;  others  set  up  an  abstraction  or 
fiction  of  language  ;  others  gave  Mind 
(an  abstraction  too)  as  the  all-producing 
agent. 

2.  Xextto  the  fundamental  substance 
we  may  place  the  Constitution  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies  in  particular,  which 
every  one  of  them  speculated  about : 
how  these  were  generated  out  of  the 
primal  element ;  tlieir  distances,  magni¬ 
tudes,  movements,  and  material  com¬ 
position  ;  how  they  were  related  to  the 
Earth,  and  the  Earth  related  to  them. 

3.  The  Larger  Terrestrial  Phe¬ 
nomena — Earthquakes,  Stars,  Thunder, 
Clouds,  Rain,  were  matters  of  frequent 
speculation. 

4.  The  processes  of  Vegetation  and 
Animal  Life  received  a  share  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

5.  The  Human  Mind  or  Soul  began 
to  be  examined  by  the  later  philosophers 
of  the  series  we  are  now  considering. 
Regarding  it,  the  problems  were — (1) 


*  The  following  table  is  a  sammary  view  of  the  details  given  in  the  text : 
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Its  Nature,  or  Essence,  generally  ac¬ 
counted  a  highly  ethereal  matter  ;  (2) 
the  mysterious  subject  of  Perception  by 
the  Senses,  or  the  way  that  external 
objects  communicate  with  the  mind — a 
vast  problem  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and 
(3)  the  distinction  of  the  contrasted  fac¬ 
ulties  of  Sense  and  Reason  —  Percep¬ 
tion  and  Cognition  ;  a  distinction  fol¬ 
lowing  on  the  Eleatio  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  world  of  appearance  and  a 
something  lying  underneath  all  appear¬ 
ances — an  external,  immutable,  Abso¬ 
lute  Reality. 

Such  are  the  problems.  Let  us  now 
see  the  men. 

The  sixth  century,  n.c.,  discloses  the 
three  first  lonians — Thales,  Anaximan¬ 
der,  Anaximenes — all  of  the  colony  and 
town  of  Miletus,  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  Maiander  near  its  mouth. 
From  the  neighboring  hills  ought  to 
be  apparent,  forty  miles  out  at  sea,  the 
otherwise  memorable  little  island  of 
Patrnos. 

Thales  might  soon  be  dispatched,  if 
M'e  gave  only  what  the  severest  histor- 
cal  criticism  has  left  us  as  his  portioji. 
Stripping  off  all  subsequent  commen¬ 
taries  and  interpolations  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  sentence  to  the  effect :  “  Water 
is  the  material  that  everything  has  aris¬ 
en  from,  and  consists  in.”  As  regards 
succeeding  theories,  we  are  instructed 
as  to  the  pow’ers,  forces,  or  manner  of 
working,  through  whose  means  the  al¬ 
leged  primary  element  became  all  things 
that  W’e  see  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Thales  and  his  element, 
there  is  nothing  but  conjecture.  We  may 
imagine  him  to  have  been  arrested  by  the 
extent  and  the  capabilities  of  the  ocean 
and  the  watery  streams  ;  by  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  rain  ;  by  the 
liquid  elements  of  the  animal  body,  and 
by  the  Protean  aptitude  of  water  for 
passing,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  solid 
state,  and,  on  the  other,  into  air ;  and 
we  may  suppose  that  he  saw  in  this  per¬ 
vading  element  a  sufficient  basis  for  ex¬ 
plaining  all  things  whatsoever.  As  a 
Greek,  gone  but  a  little  way  in  specula¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  escape  endowing  his 
great  first  agent,  the  primeval  Water, 
with  a  sort  of  vitality  or  personality, 
which  would  answer  to  him  for  the 
moving  power  that  brought  about  all 
the  needml  transformations  ;  but  it  was 


a  gloss  of  aflertimcs  to  represent  him  as 
endowing  the  primal  substance  with  a 
god  or  spirit.  • 

Thales  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  to  break  off  from  the  polytheis¬ 
tic  scheme  in  the  world.  The  Greek  of 
his  day  (says  Grote)  never  asked  what 
reduces  rain,  thunder,  and  earthquakes, 
ut  who  rains,  thunders,  and  shakes  the 
earth  ;  and  was  satisfieil  with  the  answer 
— Zeus,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune).  To  be 
told  of  physical  agencies — water,  air,  or 
Are — was  not  merely  unsatisfactory  :  it 
was  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  impious.  All 
this  had  to  be  overcome  by  Thales  before 
entering  on  his  career  of  speculation. 
We  cannot  well  overrate  the  greatness 
of  the  moment  when  any  man  could 
bring  himself  to  such  a  radical  change 
of  view.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
possibility  of  science,  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  unsurpassed  by 
the  greatest  subsequent  discoveries,  by 
the  Copernican  astronomy,  or  the  New¬ 
tonian  gravitation. 

To  Thales  were  attributed  Astronom¬ 
ical  and  other  doctrines,  but  on  no 
good  authority.  He  wrote  nothing,  and 
even  to  Aristotle  he  was  a  man  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity  ;  one  remark  of 
Aristotle  touching  his  astronomy  was, 
that  he  made  the  earth  repose  or  float 
upon  the  all  -  pervading  water.  His 
alleged  prediction  of  a  famous  eclipse  is 
disposed  of  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  his 
most  consummate  style  of  historical 
criticism  [Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^ 
p.  85). 

Thales  was  universally  reputed  in  an¬ 
tiquity  the  founder  of  geometry. 

The  second  Ionian,  also  of  Miletus, 
Axaxima>'dek,  was  the  younger  con¬ 
temporary,  companion,  and  disciple  of 
Thales  (610 — 547  b.c.)  Inasmuch  as 
he  committed  his  doctrines  to  writing, 
there  is  more  certainty  respecting  them. 

1.  As  to  the  common  problem  of  the 
one  primeval  substance,  the  self-exist¬ 
ent,  all  producing  element,  he  departed 
from  Thales,  and  entered  on  an  original 
route,  where  he  has  had  too  many  fol¬ 
lowers.  Instead  of  selecting  from  the 
actual  materials  of  the  globe  some  pre¬ 
ponderating  ingredient — water  or  air — 
which  selection  he  possibly  saw  to  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  he  fell  upon 
an  imaginary  substance  or  abstraction, 
called  by  a  name  that  is  translated  the 
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Indeterminate  or  the  Infinite.  He  strip-  ogy  of  making  bricks  was  good  enough 
ped,  in  imagination,  existing  substances  for  making  worlds.  The  position  of  the 
of  all  their  peculiarities— rthe  solidity  of  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  it 
earth,  the  liquidity  of  water,  the  tenuity  stood  stationary  amid  the  revolving 
qf  air ;  and  supposed  a  common  some-  spheres,  there  being  no  sufficient  reason 
thing  at  the  bottom,  pure  and  simple  for  its  moving  one  way  rather  than 
body,  containing,  in  latent  form,  the  another.  This  primitive  and  very  natu- 
great  fundamental  contraries,  hot — cold,  ral  opinion  as  to  the  position  and  fixity 
moist — dry,  etc.,  together  with  a  self-de-  of  the  earth  was  seldom  departed  from 
veloping  force,  and  being,  in  its  own  na-  in  early  philosophy, 
ture,  immortal  and  indestructible.  It  Anaximander  also  gave  explanations 
seemed  to  him  that  a  mother  element  of  meteorology,  earthquakes,  etc.  Bet¬ 
having  as  yet  no  special  attributes,  but  ter  still,  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  map. 
having  the  power  to  shoot  out  into  all  He  scratched  on  a  brass  plate  the  out- 
the  definite  varieties  of  matter,  to  be-  line  of  the  then  known  countries, 
come  everything  that  there  is,  was  a  The  generation  of  animals  was  from 
fairer  start  than  any  one  determined  and  the  primitive  mud  ;  the  lower  orders,  as 
fully  formed  substance,  as  water,  which,  fishes,  were  first  formed,  and  when  the 
before  it  could  become  earth,  marble,  or  earth  became  firm,  there  appeared  the 
gold,  had  first  to  denude  itself  of  its  hi^er  animals  and  man. 
own  distinctive  properties.  Having  con-  Thus,  with  an  impulse  in  the  right 
ceived  the  general  idea,  he  developed  direction  in  some  respects,  Anaximander 
its  w^orkings  so  as  to  conform  to  appear-  set  the  example  of  the  gigantic  vice  of 
ances  in  this  manner.  The  determinate  imparting  real  existence  and  material 
substances  were  always  lapsing  back  into  agency  to  the  abstractions  created  by 
the  indeterminate,  being,  as  it  were,  in  language. 

a  privileged  condition,  which  they  had  The  third  Ionian  was  Anaximexes, 
soon  to  quit.  The  manner  of  proceed-  the  companion,  disciple,  and  successor 
ing  was  described  as  separation  or  “  ex-  of  Anaximander.  He  was  born  about 
cretion;”  the  forces — heat  and  cold —  575.  Of  course  he  knew  all  that  Thales 
came  out  first,  and  their  mixture  made  and  Anaximander  had  thought,  and  he 
fluidity  or  water,  whence,  by  farther  departed  from  both,  or  rather  took  a 
separations,  came  earth,  air,  fire ;  the  mixed  or  middle  course ;  he  would  not 
heavy  elements,  earth  and  water,  took  adopt  water  with  Thales,  nor  a  pure 
the  lowest  place,  and  air  and  fire  the  abstraction  like  the  other ;  but  he  re- 
highest.  garded  air  as  the  foundation  element,  an 

2.  Then  as  to  his  astronomy.  High-  element  of  apparently  boundless  extent, 
est  and  remotest  was  the  all-encomp.ass-  joining  heaven  with  earth,,  the  medium 
ing  sphere  of  fire,  originally  a  diffused  of  the  most  important  processes  in  the 
mass,  but  broken  up  and  aggregated  in  economy  of  life.  He  further — and  this 
separate  masses,  named  the  heavenly  seems  to  be  his  chief  amendment  upon 
bodies.  These  were  arranged  in  three  the  others — took  particular  notice  of  the 
successive  spheres :  the  highest,  the  sun ;  phenomena  of  condensation  and  rarefac- 
the  next,  the  moon ;  the  nearest,  the  tion,  real,  in  fact,  and  more  definite  as 
stars.  The  sun  and  moon  he  arbitrarily  processes  than  the  separation  or  excre- 
estimated  at  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  tion  of  Anaximander’s  Indeterminate, 
times  the  size  (circumference)  of  the  The  air  had  an  inherent  generative  or 
earth;  but  he  seemed  unable  to  apply  self- developing  power,  passing  on  the 
the  familiar  experience  that  would  sug-  one  hand  to  the  dense,  and  producing 
gest  the  placing  of  the  smallest-looking  cloud,  water,  earth,  stone ;  and,  on  the 
bodies  (the  stars)  at  the  greatest  dis-  other  hand,  to  the  rare,  and  yielding  the 
tance.  There  was  a  regular  generation  sublimed  products  of  fire  and  ether.  The 
and  decay  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  idea  that  mere  condensation,  as  when 
and  to  the  indeterminate.  The  earth  water  becomes  vapor  and  ice,  would 
was  round  like  a  cylinder ;  the  depth  he  amount  to  all  the  diifereuce  between 
assumed  atone  third  of  the  breadth.  At  wood,  marble,  and  gold,  was,  of  course, 
first  it  had  been  half  fluid  or  mud,  and  a  wonderfully  facile  assumption,  charac- 
had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun ;  the  a.nal-  teristic  of  early  philosophy. 
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In  astronomy,  he  supposed  4he  earth 
a  fiat  plate  resting  on  the  air,  as  Thales 
placed  it  on  the  water.  The  mass  of  the 
earth,  in  common  with  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  was  of  course,  in  his  general 
hypothesis,  condensed  or  solidified  air. 
The  stars  were  fixed  like  studs  or  nails, 
in  a  solid  crystalline  sphere,  which  re¬ 
volves  by  the  force  of  the  air  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  whirl,  without  descending  below 
the  horizon.  In  like  manner  the  sun 
does  not  descend  beneath  the  earth,  but 
merely  passes  into  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains;  his  heat  arising  from  his 
rapid  motion,  to  which  he  is  somehow 
impelled  by  the  movement  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  sphere  of  the  stars.  There  could 
have  been  no  correct  astronomical  ob¬ 
servation  present  to  the  mind  of  this 
philosopher,  since  he  assumes,  for  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  celestial  rotation  true  only 
at  the  equator. 

These  three  lonians  of  Miletus — Tha¬ 
les,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  — 
agreed  in  seeking  out  a  common  primor¬ 
dial  substance  endowed  with  powers  of 
transmutation,  so  as  to  give  birth  to  all 
known  substances,  although  they  differ¬ 
ed  among  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
two  choosing  real  substances,  the  third 
an  abstraction.  The  next  in  the  Ionian 
line  is  Ilerakl^itus,  of  Ephesus ;  but  he 
is  a  good  deal  later,  being  separated 
seventy  years  from  Anaximenes,  during 
which  interval  other  ideas  have  got 
afloat.  We  must  therefore  interrupt  the 
Ionian  succession,  and  cross  to  the  set¬ 
tlements  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  The 
first  we  encounter  there  is  Pythagoras, 
the  Unique. 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras  made 
him  Ionian  ;  it  was  the  considerable 
island  of  Samos,  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
between  Miletus  and  Ephesus.  Both 
Thales  and  Anaximander  were  living  at 
Miletus  close  by,  when  Pythagoras  was 
born ;  and  Anaximenes  was  forty-6ve, 
when  Pythagoras,  about  thirty,  and  al¬ 
ready  famous  over  Ionia  for  his  many 
bold  and  original  ideas,  emigrated  (530 
B.C.  as  is  supposed)  to  Kroton,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  Metapontum,  in  Southern  or 
Lower  Italy.  In  those  Italian  settle¬ 
ments  he  was  the  founder  of  a  fraternity, 
based,  we  may  suppose,  on  philosophical 
and  religious  views,  but  which  extended 
itself  to  political  interference  and  as¬ 


cendency  ;  becoming  odious  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  it  was  suppressed,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  scattered  by  violent  means  about 
509  B.C. 

The  opinions  of  Pythagoras  himself 
are  not  directly  known ;  they  are  only 
presumed  from  those  held  by  leading 
members  of  his  sect.  They  present  a 
new  and  remarkable  vein  of  thinking, 
and  are  important  historically  as  having 
influenced  many,  among  whom  we  must 
reckon  Plato. 

1.  As  regards  the  problem  common 
to  Early  Philosophy,  he  assigned  the 
abstraction  Number  as  the  fundamental 
and  original  element  of  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse.  This  did  not  mean  simply  that 
all  things  possessed  the  attribute  of 
number,  or  might  be  measured  and  num¬ 
bered,  but  that  number  in  the  abstract 
is  a  self-existent  Reality,  containing  the 
material  of  all  other  things,  together 
with  the  creating  agency  for  converting 
it  into  these  other  things.  * 

Here  we  have  the  second  example 
(Anaximander’s  Indeterminate  being  the 
hrst)  of  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  reality  by  the 
force  of  the  human  feelings,  coupled  with 
the  delusion  that  whatever  can  be  sepa¬ 
rately  named  must  separately  exist.  The 
world  presents  many  numbered  things 
— stars,  mountains,  men,  etc. ;  but  neither 
can  number  ’exist  apart  from  things,  as 
Plato  supposed,  nor  can  it  be  called  the 
essence  or  foundations  of  things,  as  Py¬ 
thagoras  supposed.  We  may  also  re¬ 
mark  as  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
elements  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
science,  generally  accounted  dry  and 
vexatious,  took  possession  of  the  early 
speculative  minus,  with  a  mystic  awe 
and  fascination,  of  the  nature  of  worship. 
Occasionally  in  modern  times  the  same 
feeling  is  exhibited  ;  for  he  was  a  mod¬ 
ern  who  expressed  as  his  highest  idea  of 
God,  that  he  was  the  first  geometer. 

Pythagoras  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  generation  of  the  universe  out  of 
numl^r.  One,  or  the  monad,  contained 
the  two  fundamental  contnaries,  the  In¬ 
determinate  and  the  Determining,  which 
give  birth  to  all  the  rest ;  in  it  the  odd 
and  the  even  were  contained,  but  not  yet 
separated.  Two  was  the  first  indeter¬ 
minate  even  number ;  Three  the  first 
odd  and  determinate  number,  having 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  To  the 
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first  four  numbers  corresponded  point, 
line,  plane,  solid.  I'l.ve  represented 
color,  or  visible  appearance  ;  Six^  life  ; 
Seven,  health,  intelligence,  etc. ;  Eight, 
love  or  friendship.  Ten,  or  the  dekad, 
was  the  full  ana  perfect  number,  the 
guide  and  principle  of  life  to  the  universe 
add  to  humanity. 

2.  The  astronomy  of  the  Pythago¬ 
reans,  besides  its  relating  to  this  grand 
theory  of  number,  had  several  special¬ 
ties.  It  was  the  first  system  that  re¬ 
moved  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  gave  it  a  motion  in  an  orbit 
round  the  centre.  That  centre,  however, 
was  not  the  sun  ;  but  an  imaginary  mass 
of  fire,  called  by  such  mvstic  names  as 
the  “  Hearth  of  the  I^'niverse,”  the 
“House  or  W.atch-tower  of  Jupiter,” 
“  The  Altar  of  Nature,”  “  The  Mother 
of  the  Gods ;”  round  this,  ten  bodies 
moved  in  circles.  Farthest  removed  was 
the  heaven,  containing  the  fixed  stars ; 
then  the  several  planets;  then  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  earth,  and  within  the  or¬ 
bit  of  the  earth  a  counter-earth  (.antich- 
thon),  an  imaginary  body  never  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  having  no  assignable 
function  except  in  lunar  eclipses,  where 
it  might  act  as  the  eclipsing  screen  ;  the 
real  motive  for  it  beii^  to  make  up  the 
perfect  number  ten.  The  resj)ective  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  ten  bodies  followed  numer¬ 
ical  proportions,  corresponding  to  musi¬ 
cal  harmony,  M’ith  whose  principles  also 
the  Pythagoreans  were  greatly  en¬ 
tranced  ;  and  as  the  several  motions 
could  not  Lake  place  without  causing 
a  loud  sound,  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
the  celebrated  music  of  the  splieres, 
which,  however,  was  inaudible  to  us  be¬ 
cause  we  had  heard  it  without  any  inter¬ 
mission  from  our  birth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  first  held  by  Pythagoras,  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  scientific  reasons,  or 
made  a  step  towards  the  Copernican 
system.  It  was  merely  the  work  of  a 
bold  imagination,  and  was  determined 
exclusively  by  mystical  considerations 
and  strong  emotions. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  human  mind  or 
soul,  there  were  some  views  afloat  of 
Pythagorean  origin.  When  it  was  said 
that  the  soul  was  a  number,  and  a  har¬ 
mony,  that  would  mean  nothing  pecul¬ 
iar  ;  for  all  things  were  numbers.  The 
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I  doctrine  ^f  the  perpetual  existence  of 
the  soul  under  the  form  of  transmigra¬ 
tion  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
but  belonging  to  their  religion,  and  de¬ 
rived  probably  from  the  still  older  tradi¬ 
tions  called  the  Orphic  mysteries.  The 
supposed  imperishable  property  had 
nothing  to  do  wifh  its  being  a  number 
or  a  harmony. 

Our  next  name  is  Xenophanes,  the 
first  Eleatic  ;  a  contemporary  of  Pythag¬ 
oras,  and,  like  him,  an  emigrant  from 
Ionia  to  Italy.  (As  yet  all  are  of  Ionian 
birth.)  I^lea  was  a  town  in  the  gulf  of 
Pajstum  or  Posidonia  (now  Ascjca,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Naples).  The  period  of 
eminence  of  Xenophanes  is  supposed  to 
have  been  530 — 500  n.c.  He  may  have 
been  personally  known  to  all  the  other 
philosophers  except  Thales,  but  he  did 
not  follow  the  lead  of  any  one  of  them. 
He  was  rather,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
great  religious  innovator.  He  made  a 
furious  onslaught  on  the  received  theog- 
ony,  and  on  Ilomer  and  Hesiod,  who 
were  its  chief  expounders.  He  con¬ 
demns  the  discreditable  exploits  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  gods,  and  calls  in  question 
their  very  existence,  showing  them  to  be 
mere  human  creatures  after  the  human 
form ;  and,  with  pungent  sarcasm,  re¬ 
marks  that  the  negroes  made  their  gods 
black  ;  and  that  if  horses  and  lions  M'ere 
to  turn  religious,  they  would  make  gods 
of  their  own  species. 

As  if  the  reverse  of  wrong  must  l)e 
right,  Xenophanes  set  up  a  vast  abstrac¬ 
tion,  made  out  of  denials  of  all  that  Pol¬ 
ytheism  affinned.  For  a  plurality  of 
agencies,  he  substituted  one  that  had 
neither  generation,  succession,  beginning, 
end,  nor  division  of  parts ;  something 
indeed  that  may  be  named  by  language 
(because  language  can  put  together  im¬ 
possibles),  but  which  no  imagination 
can  conceive  or  realize.  This  vast  un¬ 
changeable,  indivisible,  eternal  One,  he 
identified  with  God.  “  Wherever  I 
turned  my  mind  (he  said)  everything  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  One  and  the  same  ;  all 
things  existing  came  back  always  and 
everywhere  into  one  similar  permanent 
nature.”  lie  had  the  craving  for  unity 
common  to  the  early  philosophers,  .and 
ho  constructed  a  unity  on  a  plan  of  ne¬ 
gations,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  that  he  thought  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  source  of  all  things,  the  great 
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First  Cause.  lie  found,  however,  that 
his  diftiuullies  were  only  commencing: 
for  how  could  such  a  petrified  entity  be 
the  origin  of  all  the  variety  and  com¬ 
plexity,  the  succession  and  the  change  of 
actual  things  ?  He  by  no  means  under¬ 
stated  this  difficulty,  nor  explained  it 
away  by  the  easy  assumptions  that  were 
so  frequent  in  early  speculation  ;  it  really 
oppressed  him  with  the  sense  of  a  con¬ 
tradiction  that  he  could  not  resolve.  The 
primal  element  must  be  one,  indivisible 
and  unchangeable  ;  that  alone  is  the 
eternal,  self-existent  re.ality.  The  world 
in  appearance  is  many,  divisible,  and 
changeable  ;  but  only  in  appearance^ 
and  with  reference  to  our  perceptions 
and  beliefs^  which  do  not  rise  at  once  to 
the  great  fundamental  unity. 

In  this  strange  fiction  of  Xenophanes 
we  have  the  beginning  of  world- famed 
theories.  It  was  the  starting  point  of 
I’antheism,  or  the  identity  of  the  world 
and  God,  and  also  of  Ontology,  or  the 
distinction  between  reality  and  appear¬ 
ance,  Noumenon  and  I’henomenon,  the 
Absolute  and  the  Relative.  We  shall 
see  a  little  way  into  the  developments 
of  these  beginnings. 

Xenophanes  was  thus  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  Ionian  physical  schools,  and 
the  more  properly  metaphysical  systems. 
He  was  also  a  speculator  in  astronomy 
like  the  lonians.  Whereas  the  others 
had  regarded  the  earth  as  a  shallow 
plate  Iluating  in  space,  he  gave  it  an  in¬ 
finite  depth,  with  reservoirs  of  fire  and 
W'atcr,  which  exhaled  clouds,  constitut¬ 
ing  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  these  being 
alternately  lighted  up  and  extinguished 
like  so  many  lamps.  To  redeem  these 
visionary  flights,  he  made  the  geological 
observation  that  sea  shells  and  the  prints 
of  fishes  were  found  inland,  and  on 
mountain  tops,  and  drew  the  inference 
that  these  places  must  have  once  been 
under  water. 

Pakmkkii>es  of  Elea  is  the  second 
Eleatic,  620 — 460  b.  c.  Ho  adopts  the 
great  fictitious  entity  of  Xenophanes, 
with  all  its  difficulties,  and  tries  to  show 
the  way  out  of  them.  According  to 
him,  the  great  primal  element,  the  founda¬ 
tion  reality  of  things  is,  as  Xenophanes 
said.  One,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable ; 
but  he  gives  it,  besides  durability,  the 
attribute  of  extension,  or  the  occupation 
of  space.  It  was  this  unsubstantial, 
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inane,  but  extended,  something,  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  negative  attributes,  that 
was  alone  true,  real,  and  absolute.  All 
else  belonged  to  the  region  of  mere  opin¬ 
ion,  supposition,  appearance,  mutability. 
The  contradiction  between  the  two  was 
reconciled,  or  rather  countenanced  and 
repeated,  by  a  corresponding  contradic¬ 
tion  or  contrast  in  the  human  mind — 
namely,  reason  against  sense.  The  high¬ 
est  reality,  the  Immaculate  One,  was 
ascertained  by  rea.son,  the  gloss  of  ap¬ 
pearance  was  discerned  by  sense.  The 
immutable,  therefore,  does  not  after  all 
generate  the  mutable,  the  plurality  of 
the  things  seen  ;  this  mutable  and  vari¬ 
ous  universe  is  only  a  phantasmagoria — 
a  dream  of  our  senses. 

In  short,  by  an  efibrt  of  abstraction 
Parmenides  thought  away  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  things  except  time  and  space, 
duration  and  extension  :  these  alone 
were  the  perennial  realities  ;  they  had 
the  merit  of  unbroken  continuity  ;  all 
else  was  divisible^  numerable,  variable, 
changing,  full  of  contradictions,  deriving 
validity  only  from  the  inferior  region  of 
the  senses. 

The  One  of  Parmenides  was  not  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  him  as  Deity;  therein  W 
differed  from  his  master.  Eor  the  theO' 
logical  government  of  the  world  be  re¬ 
admitted  the  gods  and  goddesses  in¬ 
dignantly  expelled  by  Xenophanes  ;  his. 
One  was  a  philosophical,  and  not  a  reli^ 
ious  entity. 

Rut  neither  did  Parmenides  disdain 
to  speculate  like  other  pliilosophers  in 
this  region  of  the  sensible  and  the 
phenomenal.  Like  all  the  rest,  he  had 
a  system  of  astronomy,  with  some 
points  in  common  with  Xenophanes 
his  master,  and  some  points  of  his  own. 
He  is  said  to  have  identified  the  Even¬ 
ing  star  and  the  Morning  star  as  the 
same  body,  and  to  have  made  the  very 
important  stride  of  regarding  the  earth 
as  spherical,  which  none  of  the  rest  had 
done.  His  theories  of  the  stars  and  of 
the  nature  of  celestial  illumination  are 
scarcely  worth  repeating. 

These  two  Eleatics  wrote  their  doc¬ 
trines,  using  the  medium  of  verse,  which, 
was  considered  in  their  day  the  only 
form  suited  to  written  composition. 

Returning  to  Iona,  we  encounter 
Hbbakleitus,  of  Ephesus,  called  the 
Obscure,  because  he  affected  a  senteu- 
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tious,  obscure,  and  oracular  style  of 
composition.  He  is  the  fourth  Ionian, 
and  takes  up  the  Ionian  thread,  although 
probably  subject  to  Pythagorean  and 
Eleatic  influences  ;  he  mentions  both 
Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes,  the  Elea¬ 
tic  founder.  His  philosophy  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  had  great  influence  in 
Greece.  The  early  commentators  read 
him  as  having  proclaimed  fire  as  the 
universal  element  and  great  first  cause 
of  all  things  ;  thus  merely  ringing  an¬ 
other  change  on  the  Ionian  philosophies 
of  water  and  air.  But  when  his  frag¬ 
ments  are  all  studied  in  connection,  it 
spears  that  his  meaning  was  different. 
Fire  was  a  metaphorical  illustration 
of  a  metaphysical  meaning.  His  real 
theory  is  a  contrast  or  contradiction  of 
the  Eleatic  view  of  One,  Indivisible, 
and  Immutable;  he  affirmed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  foundation  of  all  things 
was  mutation^  transition,  alternate  gen¬ 
eration,  and  destruction.  There  was 
here  the  same  gross  abuse  of  abstract 
language  as  in  the  other  metaphys¬ 
ical  theories — the  representation  of  a 
principle  of  change  in  the  abstract,  as 
apart  from  all  changing  things  ;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  this  doctrine  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  representing  the  facts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  giving  the  denial 
to  the  Eleatics,  a  pleasure  that  Herak- 
leitas  was  probably  not  insensible  to. 
The  principle  of  mutability  was  stated 
under  many  metaphors — fire  consuming 
■its  owB  fuel,  water  always  flowing,  op¬ 
posite  oarrents  meeting  and  conflicting, 
war,  contest,  retributive  iustice,  etc. 
Things  are  ever  produced,  but  nothing 
is  permanent ;  all  existences  pass  round 
into  their  contraries,  waking  into  sleep¬ 
ing,  light  into  darkness.  So  in9cssant  is 
the  work  of  destruction  and  renovation, 
that  everything  both  is  and  is  not — a  par¬ 
adox  reminding  us  of  Hegel’s  doctrine  : 
“  Being  and  not  being  are  the  same.” 

Like  the  others,  he  has  his  astronomy, 
and  with  a  better  right  than  some  of 
them.  His  most  original  idea  was  that 
the  celestial  lights  were  contained  in' 
bowls  or  troughs  ;  and  »the  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  arose 
from  the  dark  side  being  turned  round. 
His  doctrine  as  to  the '•luminosity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  a  repetition  of  Xen- 
ophitnes’s  doctrine  of  terrestrial  exhala¬ 
tions  set  on  fire  and  compressed.  I 


From  Herakleitns  we  have  a  theory 
of  the  human  soul.  Of  course,  it  too 
must  share  in  the  principle  of  mutation, 
and  be  a  thing  of  movement  and  change. 
Such,  however,  was  its  intrinsic  and  su¬ 
perior  activity,  that  the  body,  which  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  stationary  and 
fixed,  was  to  it  as  a  prison,  keeping  it 
from  free  intercourse  with  the  universal 
life  of  things.  The  real  dignity  of  the 
soul  consisted  in  its  cognizance  of  the 
universal  ;  and  the  more  men  advanced 
in  rationality,  the  more  they  went  out  of 
themselves,  and  studied  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe.  This  doctrine 
was  a  crude  way  of  stating  the  great 
principle  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  the 
merging  of  the  interests  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  interests  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole. 

The  next  in  order,  the  eighth  of  the 
twelve  and  the  third  Eleatic,  takes  us 
to  Sicily,  among  whose  Greek  colonists 
many  eminent  men  arose.  The  town 
of  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily,  still  called  Gergenti^  gave  birth 
to  Empkdokles,  from  whom  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  form,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Four  Elements.  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  Eleatics,  because,  dissenting 
from  the  lonians,  he  followed  Parmen¬ 
ides  in  rejecting  all  real  generation  and 
destruction,  although  the  meaning  he 
put  upon  this  rejection  was  peculiar. 
He  assumed  the  four  elements — earth, 
water,  air,  fire — as  eternal,  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  simple,  homogeneous,  equal,  and  co¬ 
ordinate.  In  short,  to  him  all  solid 
bodies  were  the  same,  all  liquids,  and  so 
on.  He  assumed,  as  moving  principles 
or  forces,  love  and  enmity — abstractions 
personified,  just  the  very  worst  entities 
for  philosophical  explanation.  Genera¬ 
tion  then  was  simply  the  embracing  of 
elements,  the  many  becoming  one  ;  de¬ 
struction  their  separation,  the  one  be¬ 
coming  many.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
step  in  advance,  and  is  something  plainly 
allied  to  the  modern  chemical  doctrines 
of  combination  and  decomposition. 

But  now  the  opposing  forces,  love 
and  enmity,  are  not  always  equally 
operative  ;  there  are  times  when  love 
predominates,  and  times  when  hatred 
predominates,  times  of  construction  and 
of  destniction,  going  round  in  a  cycle. 
The  world  began  with  an  empire  of 
love  or  combination,  a  sort  of  primitive 
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chaotic  union  ;  at  the  period  prescribed 
by  fate,  the  empire  of  enmity,  or  disin¬ 
tegration,  commenced,  disjoining  and 
distending  the  compacted  mass,  and 
leading  to  the  separation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  like  going  to  like — fire  to  fire, 
air  to  air,  and  so  forth.  Thus  came  the 
settling  of  the  four  elements  into  their 
respective  places,  and  also  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  a 
manner  that  we  need  not  waste  time  in 
detailing. 

But  besides  his  great  cosmical  theory, 
and  its  .astronomical  developments,  Em- 
pedokles  went  into  the  explanations 
of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  phenomena, 
as  the  generation  of  plants  and  of 
animals,  which  had  their  birth  from 
the  four  elements  under  the  two  forces. 
First  came  plants,  then  mutilated  frag¬ 
ments  of  animals,  then  monsters  that 
were  neither  one  thing  nor  another  ; 
after  which  came  the  true  combinations 
of  plants,  and  animals  and  men,  and  the 
“long-lived  gods.”  lie  even  gave  mi¬ 
nute  explanations  of  the  leading  animal 
functions  —  as  respiration,  nutrition, 
generation,  and  so  forth.  Ilis  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  was  the  porosity  of  the  body, 
and  the  ])assing  of  air  inwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  with  an  accompanying  flux  and 
reflux  of  blood,  all  which  would  be 
utterly  indifferent  to  us,  but  for  what 
is  next  to  bo  mentioned.  | 

The  way  that  the  mind  is  acted  on  by 
outward  things,  as  in  looking  at  the  sun, 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  keenly  debated  at  this  hour. 
With  Empcdokles,  we  find  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  solution,  which  solution  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  effluvia  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  pores  of  the  body.  All 
substances  are  casting  off  effluvia,  and 
these  etiter  the  system  at  all  points ; 
while  by  the  different  effects  that  they 
have  upon  the  several  sensitive  organs, 
w'e  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 
Man  being  composed  of  the  four  ele¬ 
ments,  the  effluvia  of  earth  came  upon 
his  earthy  element,  water  upon  the 
watery,  and  so  on  ;  like  coming  to  like, 
and  thereby  attaining  their  distinct  per¬ 
ception.  So  in  vision,  the  element  of 
external  fire,  or  light,  encountered  the 
fire  element  within  the  eye ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  eyeball  is  created  externally 
with  an  earthy  or  solid  substance,  it  is 
made  up  internally  (he  said)  of  fire  and 


water.  Hearing  was  the  shock  of  the 
external  air,  first  upon  the  solid  parts  of 
the  ear,  and  through  them  upon  the  air 
within.  Smell  was  his  easiest  e:q)lana- 
tion,  being  an  undoubted  case  of  effluvia, 
although  his  opponents  denied  even  this 
case.  In  taste  and  touch,  immediate 
contact  of  solid  with  solid  would  supply 
the  necessary  condition  of  like  coming 
to  like,  without  effluvia.  Crude  as  this 
hypothesis  was,  it  contained  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  by  far  the  most  widely 
received  doctrine  on  this  perplexing 
subject. 

Our  ninth  name  is  Anaxagoras  (500 
— 430  B.C.),  by  birth  an  Ionian  (birth¬ 
place  Clazomenffi,  near  the  gulf  of  Smyr¬ 
na),  and  of  the  Ionic  succession,  being 
the  fifth  of  the  line.  lie  went  and  lived 
at  Athens,  where  he  became  the  friend, 
companion,  and  instructor  of  Perikles  ; 
he  also  imparted  his  views  to  Thucyd¬ 
ides  the  historian,  Euripides  the  poet, 
and  Archelaus,  wdio  may  be  considered 
the  master  of  Sokrates.  lie  wrote  in 
intelligible  prose. 

He  agreed  with  Empedokles  in  not 
admitting  generation  and  destruction  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  in  regarding  them 
solely  as  union  and  separation  of  ele¬ 
ments.  He  did  not,  however,  accept 
the  four  elements  as  an  adequate  stock 
of  simple  bodies.  '  He  reckoned  that 
the  elements  were  coextensive  with  the 
different  kinds  of  matter  ;  as  Emped¬ 
okles  erred  in  having  too  few  simple 
bodies,  he  again  made  no  sufficient  al¬ 
lowance  for  possible  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions.  But  he  had  the  peculiar  notion 
that  each  material  in  nature,  beside  its 
own  characteristic  simple  element,  had 
in  it  a  portion  of  every  other  element 
whatsoever ;  water  had  a  predominating 
watery  element,  with  a  spice  of  every 
thing  else.  The  meaning  of  this  odd 
reservation  was  that  he  could  not  admit 
the  coming  together  of  two  elements, 
totally  unlike  (the  attraction  of  like  for 
like  being  then  a  sort  of  axiom  in  phi¬ 
losophy),  unless  there  was  already  in 
each  a  nucleus  of  the  material  of  the 
other  ;  what  made  water  dissolve  salt 
was,  a  small  portion  already  dissolved 
to  attract  the  rest. 

But  of  far  deeper  interest  is  the 
moving  power  assigned  by  Anaxagoras. 
Even  with  these  nuclei  of  all  things  ex¬ 
isting  in  each,  he  still  demanded  a  force 
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from  without  to  determine  the  process  from  east  to  west ;  his  describing  the 
of  change — the  regular  combination  and  i  great  luminary  as  a  mass  of  red-hot 
resolution  of  elements.  stone  wasoflensive  and  atheistic  ;  so  was 

This  force  was  Nous,  or  mind,  or  his  comparison  of  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
rather  an  abstraction  of  his  own  coining,  as  having  plains,  mountains,  and  valleys, 
with  a  certain  mixture  of  material  and  and  possibly  inhabitants.  This  popular 
mental  attributes.  He  gave  it  the  dig- !  antipathy  was  laid  hold  of  liy  the  politi- 
nity  of  being  the  only  pure  or  unmixcd  '  cal  opponents  of  his  friend  Perikles  :  he 
element.  It  was  the  thinnest  and  sub-  !  was  brought  to  trial,  when  an  old  man 
tlest  of  all  matter,  more  so  than  either  j  of  seventy,  and,  although  defended  by 
air  or  fire,  but  of  great  energy  ;  unacted  Perikles,  lie  was  condemned,  and  either 
upon  by  matter  it  was  itself  active,  and  '  imprisoned  or  fined.  This  happened 
the  prime  mover  of  all  change.  432  b.c.,  thirty-three  years  before  the 

In  the  first  beginning  of  things,  matter  !  trial  of  Sokrates. 
was  a  quiescent  mass.  Aous  operated  j  The  tenth  name,  and  the  sixth  and 
upon  it  to  produces  grand  rotation  (the  '  last  of  the  Ionic  school,  M'as  Diooenrs, 
circular  movement  being  alone  perfec- '  the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  born 
tion).  By  the  great  velocity  of  the  ro- !  in  Appollonia,  in  the  island  of  Krete, 
tation  a  separation  began  ;  the  funda-  He  too  taught  some  time  at  Athens, 
mental  contraries,  hitherto  locked  to- 1  but  being  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge 
gether,  took  their  distinct  places— dense  !  as  Anaxagoras,  and  dreading  a  juiblic 
and  rare,  cold  and  hot,  dark  and  light,  I  impeachment,  he  thought  it  better  to 
wet  and  dry.  Then  came  the  assiinila- 1  quit.  He  adopted  the  agency  of  air,  as 
tion  of  like  to  like,  so  as  to  produce  dis- 1  promulgated  with  Anaximenes,  which 
tinct  and  characteristic  substances  by  '  he  endowed  both  with  moving  power 
the  prominence  of  the  special  element  of  and  intelligence,  like  the  Nous  of  Anax- 
each.  Hence  we  have  flesh,  bone,  wood,  agoras. 

gold,  etc.,  all  brought  out  with  their  We  come  finally  to  the  two  Atomists 
distinctive  attributes.  — LEfKipPus  and  Dkmokritus,  their 

The  Nous  was  not  mind  properly  so  '  characteristic  doctrine  originating  with 
called,  but  an  entity  capable  of  moving  { the  first,  and  deriving  its  full  expansion 
the  material  mass,  and  possessing  a  I  from  the  second.  We  need,  therefore, 
certain  knowledge  of  what  it  was  doing,  notice  it  only  as  it  appeared  in  the  hands 
It  was  more  like  what  is  called  the  vital  of  Demokritus.  It  c.arries  us  back  to 
principle,  supposed  to  know  its  own  ac-  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  self-existent, 
tion.  Still  less  was  it  God,  in  the  usual  real,  or  absolute,  ns  opposed  to  the 
sense  of  Deity,  although  all  these  hy-  changeable,  the  phenomenal,  and  the 
potheses  of  primeval  natural  force  are  relative ;  the  two  being  mutually  irrec- 
apt  to  be  identified  with  God,  especially  oncilable,  and  merely  made  easier  to 
when  an  element  of  knowledge  or  Intel-  accept  by  the  presence  of  a  similar  con- 
ligence  is  superadded.  Anaxagoras  was  tradiction  in  the  mind  —  reason  and 
a  pure  Nature  philosopher,  and  com-  sense.  The  Atomists  undertook  a -rec- 
pletely  opposed  to  theological  causes  onciliation. 

properly  so  called  ;  so  much  so  that  he  Parmenides  had  maintained  a  perma- 
was  described  in  antiquity  as  the  first  nent,  immutable,  extended,  and  un¬ 
atheist,  as  he  was  the  proto-martyr — the  broken  Something  as  the  only  real  exis- 
first  person  brought  to  public  trial  for  tence.  This  was,  on  his  part,  a  creature 
atheism.  Others  before  him  had  sub-  of  imagination,  a  putting  together  of 
stituted  “mechanical  and  unproviden-  words  which,  when  joined,  had  "no  mean- 
tial  forces  for  the  direct  agency  of  the  ing,  nothing  to  correspond.  The  Atom- 
gods,”  and  had  “  reduced  the  heavenly  ists  were  not  to  be  put  ofi"  with  a  j’um- 
bodies  which  were  believed  to  be  of  a  di-  ble,  a  monstrosity,  a  mermaid  of  specula- 
vine  nature,  to  a  terrestrial  standard,  and  tion ;  they  laid  their  hand  on  two  real 
to  earthy  materials but  “  he  spoke  out  existences,  body  and  empty  space,  or 
with  greater  plainness  and  courage,  and  vacuum  ;  they  affirmed  both  to  exist 
carried  his  explanations  much  farther.”  (one  would  suppose  so)  ;  and  by  their 
To  the  popular  mind  the  sun  was  still  a  alternation  the  Eleatic  continuity  was 
god  driving  his  chariot  across  the  sky  broken  up,  and  multiformity  or  the 
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many  was  thus  a  real  fact ;  matter  and 
space  alternated,  and  the  world  was 
made  up  of  their  alternation.  Now 
matter  could  move,  while  space  gave  it 
scope  for  movement ;  in  every  other  j 
respect, except  movement,  they  admitted  j 
that  matter  was  unchangeable,  and  eter- ; 
nal.  All  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  ' 
to  cut  matter  email  enough^  to  divide  it ! 
into  atoms  of  uniform  quality  (they 
must  Hnd  something  to  correspond  with 
the  big  words.  One,  Permanent,  Immu-  j 
table,  without  which  no  theory  would  go  ■ 
down),  but  with  such  differences  in  size  i 
and  figure,  as  would  in  the  course  of  | 
union  bring  about  the  variety  of  known  ! 
things.  Moreover,  Demokritus  gave } 
way  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  appearance  j 
in  contrast  to  reality,  as  to  say  that  cer¬ 
tain  qualities — n.amely,  color,  taste,  tern-  j 

[lerature,  etc. — were  not  real,  but  mere- 
y  came  out  to  our  senses ;  they  were  j 
phantasmagoric,  and  not  fundamental.  | 
lie  excepted,  however,  the  (jualities  of 
weight  and  hardness  (called  in  modern  ; 
times  primary  qualities),  and  allowed 
them  to  inhere  in  the  things  themselves, 
and  to  be  involved  in  the  ultimate  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  primeval  atoms.  A  heavy 
body  was  a  mass  of  atoms  more  com¬ 
pacted  ;  hardness  grew  out  of  the  size 
and  mode  of  junction  of  the  atoms. 

All  other  qualities,  then — light,  sound, 
odor,  etc. — were  merely  “  modifications 
of  our  own  sensibility.”  This  is  the 
theory  of  Demokritus  regarding  that 
problem  of  mind  or  soul  called  External 
Perception. 

The  best  part  of  the  theory  of  De¬ 
mokritus  was  his  leaving  out  all  person!- 1 
fications  of  love  and  hatred,  all  manu¬ 
factured  entities,  and  his  ascribing  the  , 
movement  force  in  his  atoms  to  inherent 
properties  of  their  own,  which  he  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  fact,  without  any  further  expla¬ 
nation.  He  saw  that  matter  and  force 
were  really  conjoined  in  nature,  and  he 
did  not  divorce  them,  a  thing  so  often 
done  by  the  trickery  of  abstract  words. 

His  astronomical  theory  had  a  good- 
deal  in  common  with  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  is  no  way  important  in 
the  history  of  science.  In  respect  to  | 
learning,  ability,  and  the  number  and  j 
variety  of  his  researches  and  published  | 
w’ritings,  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
Aristotle,  and  some  of  his  views  were  in 
advance  of  the  Stagirite. 


On  the  mind  he  speculated  largely. 
Like  other  things,  it  consisted  of  atoms, 
which  of  course  must  be  of  the  subtlest 
conceivable  quality  ;  they  were  small, 
globular,  penetrating.  Sensation  con¬ 
sisted  of  motions  of  the  mental  atoms 
meeting  the  effluvia  or  atoms  of  exter¬ 
nal  bodies.  He  gave  at  great  length 
explanations  of  sight  and  colors  on  his 
hypothesis.  Intelligence  was  also  the 
internal  atomic  movement  of  the  several 
atoms,  and  he  accounted  for  its  various 
grades  and  manifestations  by  various 
assumptions  as  to  the  atomic  workings. 

So  much  for  the  twelve,  the  first  be¬ 
ginners  of  our  proud  philosophy.  A 
very  few  observations  must  suffice  on 
their  peculiarities  of  method. 

1.  They  agreed  in  endeavoring  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  prevailing  polytheistic 
personal  agency,  and  to  make  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  some  way  self-explaining. 

2.  They,  without  exception, demanded 
that  the  explanation  should  start  from, 
or  resolve  itself  into,  some  unity.  This 
was  their  first  great  weakness,  and  a 
weakness  not  yet  got  over. 

3.  They  began  the  vicious  practice  of 
creating  agencies  out  of  abstract  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  assuming  their  real  ex- 

,  istence:  the  Indeterminate,  the  Absolute, 
j  the  A^u«,  etc.  The  flexibility  of  lan- 
,  guage,  especially  in  the  use  of  negative 
particles,  enables  us  to  coin  names,  as 
readily  as  the  king  can  make  knights ; 
but  creating  worlds  to  correspond, 
neither  man  nor  king  can  do  that.  It 
is  easy  to  form  a  word  “  levity”  from 
the  name  for  bodies  of  light  weight, 
and  a  word  “absolute,”  which  had  at 
first  a  genuine  meaning;  it  is  also  easy 
to  join  the  two,  “absolute  levity  ;”  and 
likewise  other  combinations,  as  “  unnat¬ 
ural  motion,”  a  “  fourth  dimension,”  a 
“  round  square,”  and  so  on :  but  to 
believe  that,  because  we  can  make  the 
phrases,  w-e  can  find  or  forge  corre¬ 
sponding  realities,  is  a  mere  delusion; 
it  shows  that  the  noble  instrument  of 
language  is  also  a  most  ignoble  source  of 
traps  and  pitfalls,  juggles  and  enigmas. 

4.  The  demand  for  satisfaction  to  the 
strong  human  emotions,  or  sentiments, 
is  equally  apparent,  and  lias  been  equally 
persistent.  Indeed,  the  great  language- 
formed  abstractions  would  not  have 
been  so  delusive,  if  they  had  not  satis¬ 
fied  some  powerful  emotions.  The  dig- 
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nity  of  nature  was  compatible  only  with 
circular  movement;  particulars  had  an 
unjust  hold  of  existence  :  and  so  on. 

6.  The  abuse  of  analogies  might  be 
largely  illustrated  from  these  early  sys¬ 
tems. 

6.  But  the  circumstance  that  com¬ 
pletes  and  clenches  all  the  other  weak¬ 
nesses  is  the  want  of  verification ;  no 
one  in  that  age  had  risen  to  the  con¬ 
ception  that  M’hatever  was  laid  down 
respecting  nature  should  be  confirmed  by 
an  appeal  to  nature  itself.  Hence,  al¬ 
though  we  have  plenty  of  generality  in 
the  views  of  the  twelve,  we  have  very 
little  certainty  as  yet.* 

The  second  stage  of  speculation  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Dialectic  of  the  double- 
tongued  Zeno,  the  fourth  Eleatic,  is  to 
us  not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophy.  But  we  had  lately  an 
opportunity  of  dwelling  on  this  point, 
in  connection  with  Grote’s  Pluto,  where 
it  is  brought  forth,  for  the  first  time, 
in  due  prominence.  (See  July,  1865.) 
The  essence  of  the  Dialectic  method  is 
to  place,  side  by  side  with  every  doc¬ 
trine  and  its  reasons,  all  opposing  doc¬ 
trines  and  their  reasons,  allowing  these 
to  be  stated  in  full  by  the  persons  hold¬ 
ing  them.  No  theory  is  to  be  held  as 
expounded,  far  less  proved,  unless  it 
stands  in  parallel  array  to  every  coun¬ 
ter  theory,  with  all  that  can  be  said  for 
each.  For  a  short  time,  this  system 
w'as  actually  maintained  and  practiced  ; 
but  the  execution  of  Sokrates  gave  it  its 
first  check,  and  the  natural  intolerance 
of  mankind  rendered  its  continuance 
impossible.  Since  the  Reformation, 
struggles  have  been  made  to  regain  for 
the  discussions  of  guestions  generally — 
philosophical,  political,  moral,  and  relig¬ 
ious — the  two-sided  procedure  of  the 
law  courts,  and  perhaps  never  more 
strenuously  than  now.  In  Ferrier’s 
w’ork,  entitled  Institute*  of  Metaphys¬ 
ics,  the  plan  of  putting  proposition  and  j 
counter  proposition  side  by  j>ide,  is  strik¬ 
ingly  carried  out.  He  has  also  furnished  I 
the  motto  of  free  Dialectics — “  The  only  1 
light  of  every  truth  is  its  contrasting  i 
error.”  For  a  bcdiever’s  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  should  bring  before  him  in  j 

*  On  the  early  philnaophera,  aee  more  espe- 1 
daily  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  Aitronoif*y  of  tke  An-' 
dcnit,  Grote’s  Plato,  and  Zeller’s  PhiloiophU  dtr  ' 
Oriechen,  voL  L  I 


strength  the  case  of  the  unbeliever. 
People  may  retain  a  mechanical  faith,  a 
string  of  sound  words,  a  hereditary  for¬ 
mula  like  a  surname  or  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  family ;  but  if  they  are  to  have 
intelligent  opinions,  living  convictions, 
they  must  know  every  opposing  view, 
in  the  words,  and  with  the  reasons,  of 
its  upholders.  That  was  the  momentary 
phase  of  Philosophy,  or  reasoned  truth, 
four  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that,  it 
would  seem,  is  one  of  the  longings  of 
the  present  hour. 

Bsotley’s  Mlscellsoj. 

A  RIDE  BY  MAR  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD 
SEA. 

Of  all  the  sights  in  and  around  the 
Holy  City,  that  undoubtedly  which 
causes  the  most  surprise,  and  is  most 
at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Illus¬ 
trated  Bibles,  panoramic  views,  or  pho¬ 
tographs,  have  stamped  the  salient  ieat- 
ures  of  the  neighborhood  firmly  on  the 
imagination  in  general,  and  the  traveller 
feels  comparatively  en  pays  de  connais- 
sance  in  approaching  the  Jaffa  gate,  or 
riding  past  Absalom’s  tomb.  But  the 
outlook  to  the  east  from  the  heights  of 
Scopus  or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided 
for  by  expectation  ;  the  ill-omene<l  wa¬ 
ters  form  the  one  enlivening  feature  in 
the  drear,  stony  landscape;  their  spark¬ 
ling  blue  relieves  the  dun  hillocks  that 
roll  one  upon  another  from  the  foot  of 
Olivet  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the 
w’eird  outline  of  the  Moabite  mountains 
on  the  farther  shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may 
visit  Jerusalem,  the  three  days*  tour  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  via  the  monastery  of  Mar 
Saba  and  home  by  .Tericho,  or  reversing 
the  route,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
happy  those  who  make  it,  as  we  made 
it^  in  the  coolness  of  latter  Octob<*r,  for 
at  the  time  when  the  holy  jil.iccs  are 
most  resorted  to,  namely,  at  Easter,  the 
heat  in  the  deeply  -  sunk  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  terrific.  It  is  an  excursion  to 
be  made  with  feelings  that  amount  to 
awe,  for  it  comprises  asso<-iations  suffi¬ 
cient  to  afford  meditation  for  a  lifetime. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  we  had  been  taken  by  the 
American  consul  to  the  top  of  Scopus, 
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and  the  sight  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
tliic'ket  tliat  marked  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  made  us  long  to  get  down  there, 
and  examine  more  closely  the  many 
wonders  disclosed  to  us  in  that  glorious 
view.  The  view  from  Scopus  would 
be  accounted  magnificent  in  extent  any¬ 
where  :  it  may  safely  be  called  the  most 
interesting  view  in  the  world,  command¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  on  one  side,  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround, 
and  the  hills  that  stand  round  about  it, 
from  Neby  Samwil  and  Gibeah  on  the 
northwest  to  the  range  of  Olivet  on  the 
east,  and  away  to  the  Frank  mountain 
on  the  south,  overlooking  Hebron ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  deep  trench  along 
which  the  Jordan  flows,  hidden  by 
clumps  of  trees  and  underwood,  opening 
out  into  the  bright  expanse  of  the  sea, 
which,  on  the  day  wo  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  was  dancing  in  the  sunlight. 

Alas !  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea 
is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its  romance. 
There  is  no  longer  the  delight  of  putting 
yourself  under  the  protection  of  some 
victorious  sheikh,  ready  to  do  battle  d 
outrance  for  you  against  all  comers. 
The  visit  is  carried  on  upon  the  same 
methods  as  Mr.  Cook's  excursions. 
There  is  an  appointed  tarifif,  and  upon  ' 
payment  of  it  guides  are  meted  out  to 
you  as  they  might  be  at  Chamouuix  or 
Zermatt. 

W e  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  cheaper  yet  than  tlie  ascent  of  a 
Swiss  mountain,  and  six  very  dirty-look- 
ing  Arabs  were  appointed  to  us,  highly 
armed  and  pictorially  arrayed.  With 
our  two  muleteers,  our  dragoman,  our 
cook,  and  our  two  selves,  my  companion 
being  an  American  gentleman  from 
the  Far  West,  whose  delight  was  in  rq- 
calling  constantly  the  big  distance  he 
was  otf  from  his  big  country,  we  sallied 
forth,  a  respectably  largo  cavalcade, 
from  the  Jafla  gate. 

We  rode  along  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
On  our  right,  far  above  and  standing 
back  warder  than  it  did  of  old,  when  the 
buildings  of  the  city  came  down  upon 
the  valley  more,  was  the  wall  of  Zion  ; 
behind  it,  the  Armenian  quarter.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  lies  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  the  vast  sepulchral  pits 
which  bear  the  name  of  Aceldama, and  the 
Refuge  for  aged  Jews  built  by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.  At  the  southeastern  corner 


of  the  city  the  valley  is  intersected  by 
another  near  the  fountain  of  £n  llogel, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  sweeps 
between  the  chain  of  Olivet  and  the 
ridge  of  Moriah,  and  to  the  west  opens 
out  on  to  the  plain  country,  over  which 
passes  the  path  to  Bethlehem.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  same  valley  we  had  thread¬ 
ed  since  leaving  the  gate,  which  soon 
turns  abruptly  to  the  left  among  the  hills 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  Jerusalem. 

The  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we 
came  to  the  turning  the  view  back 
towards  the  angle  of  the  Zion  wall, 
standing  at  the  very  edge  of  a  consider¬ 
able  precipice,  was  striking  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  causing  one  to  realize  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  Scripture  expressions  as  to  the 
proud  situation  of  the  City  of  God.  It 
18  from  this  point  alone,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  brought  home  to  one ;  for  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  one  looks  down  upon 
the  Temple  area,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  fall  of  the  ground  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron  is  dwarfed  ;  and  the  Jaffa 
and  Damascus  roads  approach  the  city 
nearly  on  a  level.  The  farther  we  rode 
the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the 
sky  line,  till  the  turn  of  the  gorge  de¬ 
prived  us  of  this  evidence  of  civiliz:ition, 
and  plunged  us  into  true  Judaean  desola¬ 
tion. 

Following  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
the  path  lay  along  the  brook,  or  rather 
its  stony  course — for  now,  except  in  the 
rainy  season  of  spring,  the  stream  is 
dry — the  gorge  narrowed,  and  hardly 
a  vestige  of  vegetation  cheered  us, 
though  m  the  early  year  we  heard  these 
forbidding  precipices  were  a  blaze  of 
color  from  wild  flowers.  Now,  there  is 
no  color  but  what  is  given  by  the  yellow 
sandy  rock  and  occasional  tufts  of  Syrian 
thorn.  Our  Arabs,  when  we  had  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  town,  became  very 
demonstrative,  and  danced  about  to  and 
fro  on  the  narrow  path,  screeching  their 
own  peculiarly  ear  -  piercing  yell,  and 
brandishing  their  arms.  We  suspected 
this  display  of  couleur  locale  ;  and  it 
certainly  had  a  non  •  natural,  theatrical 
air,  us  if  got  up  for  our  8|K>cial  belioof, 
and  tending  towards  bachtheesh.  It  is 
certainly  an  immense  damper  to  the 
pleasure  of  Eastern  travelling,  the  ever¬ 
present  idea  that  every  little  courtesy 
I  on  the  part  of  those  around  you  has 
I  its  price,  and  sounds  in  damages  im- 
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mensely  disproportionate  to  the  benefit 
enjoyed. 

We  had  left  Hauser’s  Hotel  after  an 
early  breakfast,  and  after  a  six  hours’ 
ride,  principally  at  a  foot’s  pace,  we 
reached  our  resting  place  for  the  night, 
the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba.  We 
had  been  terribly  uncomfortable  on  our 
hard  saddles,  with  the  midday  sun  beat¬ 
ing  on  our  white  umbrellas ;  but  all  was 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  savagery  of  the  gorge  for  the  last 
half  hour.  The  valley  had  up  to  this 
point  been  simply  wild  and  featurdess ; 
It  became  now  a  mountain  pass,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  no  Alpine  marvel 
could  surpass.  Its  weird  grandeur  and 
utter  barrenness  were  expressed  in  its 
name,  the  Valley  of  Fire.  Reddish 
yellow  cliffs  shut  in  the  bed  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  for  which  alone  there  was  room 
beneath.  They  were  honeycombed  with 
curious  holes,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
way  up,  on  the  right  side,  jammed  on 
to  a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  its  outer  wall 
one  with  the  wall  of  the  valley,  stood 
the  monastery.  We  rode  in  single  file 
up  the  path,  approached  it  at  the  back, 
delivered  in  our  credentials  from  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  No  female  has  ever  entered 
within  the  walls,  and  many  a' British 
pilgrim  of  the  other  sex  has,  in  pitching 
her  tent  among  the  jackals  outside, 
railed  at  the  ungallantry  of  the  Mar 
Saba  monks.  We  were  established  in 
a  large  guest  chamber,  furnished  all 
round  with  divans.  One  of  the  monks 
brought  us  glasses  of  raki  and  figs, 
which  is  the  staple  of  their  fare,  and 
most  courteously  assisted  the  cook  we 
luxurious  Westerns  had  brought  with 
us  iu  preparing  our  meat  dinner,  with 
the  worthy  monks  it  being  a  perpetual 
jour  maigre.  They  then  took  us  over 
the  buildings,  which  are  very  extensive, 
and  for  the  most  part  newly  built,  and 
from  every  part  of  which  there  is  a 
giddy  view  right  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  ravine.  There  are  some  ghastly 
associations  attached  to  this  strange 

Elace.  Many  times  has  the  monastery 
een  laid  open  to  pillage  and  its  inmates 
to  massacre,  and  its  strong  natural  posi¬ 
tion  caused  it  to  figure  often  in  the  wars 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  shrine  of  the 
founder,  St.  Saba — the  institution  claims 
an  existence  of  fourteen  hundred  years 


— has  a  little  chapel  to  itself ;  the  larger 
church  contains  pictures  of  the  scenes 
of  blood  the  convent  has  witnessed,  and 
is  gorgeously  decorated.  Russia  has 
spent  lavishly,  both  here  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  Bethelem,  ever  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  alive  her  prestige  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  show  the  zeal  of  her 
national  communion  with  regard  to  the 
holy  places. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the  savage 
scenery,  sitting  for  some  time  on  the 
outer  wall,  which  drops  four  hundred 
feet  perpendicularly  into  the  gorge.  The 
opposite  side  was  within  a  stone’s  throw, 
and  the  solemn  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  howling  of  the  jackals  and  other 
inmates  of  the  rocky  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfast¬ 
ed,  and  started  by  torchlight,  as  it  was 
still  pitch  dark,  and  the  road  down  the 
chasm  dangerous;  retracing  our  steps 
of  the  day  before  to  the  entrance  of  the 
convent  gorge,  we  struck  to  the  north¬ 
east  among  the  hills,  and  rode  for  some 
time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  associ¬ 
ations  which  gave  so  much  food  for 
thought.  Suddenly,  just  as  it  was  get- 
ing  gray,  we  saw  beneath  us  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  lead-colored  in  the 
gloom ;  we  rode  parallel  to  it  for  some 
way,  getting  occasional  glimpses  through 
the  bills,  and  watched  the  sun  rising  in 
green  and  orange  splendor  over  the 
mountain  wall  of  Moab  opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  light,  wo 
climbed  the  last  hillock,  and  saw  before 
us  the  great  flat  yalley,  the  line  of  wood 
cutting  in  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
northern  bay  of  the  sea.  Just  at  this 
time  we  met  some  Arabs,  with  whom 
our  escort  tried  to  get  up  a  disturbance  ; 
we  suppose  with  a  view  to  remuneration, 
for  the  Bedouins  were  very  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed 
very  glad  to  go  away.  Our  fellows 
assumed  such  a  bullying  tone  towards 
them,  as  made  us  suspect  their  steadiness 
in  any  real  emergency  ;  such,  however, 
owing  to  the  immense  interest  of  our 
excursion,  and  notwithstanding  the  har¬ 
rowing  tales  we  had  heard  in  Jerusalem 
of  pillaged  Franks  struggling  bootless 
and  shirtless  across  the  burning  Ghor, 
and  negotiating  for  Arab  undergarments 
at  Jericho,  was  vefy  little  present  to 
our  minds ;  nor  were  we  destined  to  un- 
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dergo  greater  hardshipa  than  what  the 
inevitable  draught  of  Dead  Sea  water, 
heat,  and  creeping  things  afforded. 

We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that 
weird  uncanny  beach  made  up  of  the 
skeletons  of  animals,  the  bare  logs 
brought  down  by  Jordan  in  flood-time 
skinned  and  pickled  in  the  brine,  and 
round  pebbles,  a  white  salty  deposit 
marking  where  the  waves  had  licked  the 
land  and  receded ;  and  dismounting  in 
the  blazing  heat  (it  was  now  nearly 
eleven  o’clock),  we  bathed  our  hands  in 
the  brilliant  blue  Avater,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  brought  some  of  it  to  our  mouths. 
Our  flesh  felt  immediately  like  leather 
where  the  water  had  touched  it,  and  the 
taste — as  of  quinine,  vitriol,  and  sea¬ 
water  combined — was  absolutely  inde¬ 
scribable  and  quite  irremovable.  We 
brought  away  tin  flasks  full  of  the  deli¬ 
cious  compound,  that  friends  at  home 
might  have  a  chance  of  the  same  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the 
rocks,  perfectly  sterile  and  variously  col¬ 
ored,  stood  up  out  of  the  lake,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  which  was  covered  by  haze, 
marking  the  perpetual  evaporation  by 
which  the  superfluities  are  carried  off. 

We  w’ere  not  sorry  to  mount  and  ride 
off  to  the  east,  to  the  sacred  river — to 
associations  more  hallowed  and  less  ter¬ 
rible  than  those  which  hang  over  the 
grave  of  the  five  cities  ;  it  was  a  pleasant 
relief  to  come  to  trees  and  brushwood 
growing  in  park-like  luxuriance  on  either 
bank  so  thickly  that  in  many  places  it 
was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We 
struck  the  stream  at  the  spot  where  the 
Greek  pilgrims  bathe — the  spot  which 
is  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  baptism 
by  the  Precursor  and  of  the  Lord  him¬ 
self.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene 
this  hallowed  spot.  The  river  spreads 
out  broader  and  shallower,  and  rushes 
over  a  gravel-bed,  the  forest  recedes  and 
leaves  a  grassy  plot  on  the  bank,  on 
which  a  most  comfortable  bivouac  can 
be  made,  and  here  we  settled  to  rest 
until  the  great  heat  had  passed  away, 
and  we  could  ride  without  fear  of  sun¬ 
stroke  over  the  salty  flats  to  our  resting 
place  for  the  night. 

We  had  our  mid-day  meal  on  the 
bank,  and  bathed  in  and  drank  the  sweet 
muddy  water  of  Jordan ;  we  filled  our 
tin  flasks  with  it  to  bring  back  home ; 
and  our  escort  cut  us  straight  sticks 


from  the  carob  trees  as  mementos  of 
our  visit;  so  we  passed  away  two  de¬ 
lightful  dreamy  hours,  till  the  sun  began 
to  sink,  and''we  mounted  to  pursue  our 
course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was  singu¬ 
larly  unpleasant ;  the  heat  still  scorching, 
seemed  to  strike  up  from  the  parched 
ground.  Swarms  of  insects  had  come 
out  for  their  afternoon  exercise,  and  fed 
freely  upon  both  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  and  the  clomps  of  vegetation 
around  Jericho  seemed  never  to  get 
nearer.  At  last  we  reached  the  wretched 
village  of  Er  Riha^  which  is  the  sole 
remains  of  what,  in  the  time  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  Avas  a  flourishing  city  hardly 
inferior  to  the  capital.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  its  former  greatness ;  now 
it  copsists  of  a  few  score  of  wretched 
hovels,  inhabited  by  still  wretcheder- 
looking  fellahin,  who  bear  an  odious 
reputation.  Some  slight  memory  of  this 
Garden  of  the  Lord  remains  in  the 
groves  around  the  village.  Figs  and 
vines  still  flourish,  and  there  are  whole 
thickets  of  the  Nubk,  or  Syrian  thorn, 
with  its  cruel-looking  spikes,  the  mate¬ 
rial,  according  to  local  tradition,  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  the  stream  which  flows  from 
Ain-es-Sult4n,  the  well  of  Elisha,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  fertilizing,  since 
the  day  on  which  the  prophet  cured  the 
waters,  and  towards  this  we  rode,  in¬ 
tending  to  pass  the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  en¬ 
campment.  The  spring  bubbles  up  and 
forms  a  clear  pool  fringed  with  bushes  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  w'ith  stones, 
which  of  old  supported  the  terraces  that 
bore  vegetation  up  to  its  now  dreary 
summit.  We  dined,  and  smoked,  and 
chatted,  and  our  escort  tried  to  stalk 
jackals,  and  then  we  went  to  bed,  to  be 
devoured  by  mosquitoes.  Better  far  had 
we  bivouacked  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
salty  plain  than  by  this  murmuring 
stream,  which  was  evidently  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  whole  insect  population. 
We  were  glad  to  be  up  early — long  be¬ 
fore  daybreak — as  our  encampment  took 
some  time  to  get  into  marching  trim, 
and  we  set  out  by  starlight  on  our  way 
from  .Jericho  to  .Jerusalem. 

What  a  thoroughfare  this  must  have 
been  when  Herod  the  Idumsean  reigned 
— when  Priest,  and  Levite,  and  Samari¬ 
tan — thief,  and  publican,  and  sinner — 
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journeyed  backwards  and  forwards  from 
city  to  city,  and  He  with  the  Traitor 
often  trod  it,  staying  with  Lazarus  at 
Bethany,  with  Zaccheus  at  Jericho  ! 
Now  there  is  but  one  characteristic, 
perhaps,  that  remains — a  reputation  for 
deeds  of  violence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on 
the  right,  by  the  stony  hills  of  Quaran* 
tania,  the  scene  of  the  Temptation,  from 
whence  the  view  in  those  days  must 
have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jericho 
and  its  suburbs  ahd  villas  lying  at  their 
feet,  and  the  rich  plain  country.  We 
struck  into  a  mountain  deGle  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Valley  of  Fire,  the 
Wady  Cherith,  and  as  our  thoughts  the 
night  before  had  been  with  Elisha,  now 
they  were  with  his  greater  fellow  of 
Mount  Carmel,  Ahab-se-Ahab,  Jezebel, 
and  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  almost 
painful  to  feel  how  rapidly  all  these  gi¬ 
gantic  associations  crowd  on  the  mind 
here,  and  how  easily  present  circum¬ 
stances,  heat,  a  hard  saddle,  or  the  want 
of  breakfast,  displace  them,  for  it  is  only 
after  leaving  the  Holy  Land  one  fully 
realizes  the  privilege  of  a  journey  there. 

Otir  ride  w'as  very  sultry,  the  sun 
beating  cruelly  on  the  bare  cliffs,  and  we 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  for  luncheon,  at  a  ruined  well 
which  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rendezvous  for  thieves.  We  saw  none, 
however ;  and  having  refreshed  our¬ 
selves  and  our  beasts,  and  escaped  the 
very  hottest  part  of  the  day,  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  In  a  short  time  we 
reached  Bethany,  which  is  now  a  wretch¬ 
ed  little  hamlet  with  a  squalid  fellah 
population.  The  road  thence  is  carried 
round  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sud¬ 
denness  with  which  the  view  of  the  city 
bursts  upon  one.  At  first,  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Moriah 
inclosure  and  the  dome  of  the  Mosque 
of  El  Aksa  are  visible  ;  then,  on  turning 
a  corner,  the  whole  city  of  David  and 
the  graceful  group  of  buildings  on  Mount 
Moriah.  It  has  recently  been  surmised, 
with  much  plausibility,  that  it  w.as  along 
this  approach-  probably  always  the  more 
frequented  route  to  the  capital  from  this 
side,  rather  than  the  steep  path  carried 
over  the  summit  of  the  hUl,  past  the 


scene  of  the  Ascension — that  the  view  of 
the  splendid  assemblage  of  buildings 
prompted  our  Lord  to  that  affecting 
lamentation  over  the  irremediable  deso¬ 
lation  BO  soon  to  fall  on  the  city  beneath. 
We  could  easily  picture  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  scene  as  it  must  then  have 
presented  itself :  the  gardens  and  villas 
without  the  walls,  where  now  there  is 
only  stony  desolation ;  the  massive  walls 
themselves,  and  Herod’s  three  great 
fortresses,  one  of  which,  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  remains  to  charm  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  this  age  even  by  its  wonderful 
masonry ;  the  glistening  marble  of  the 
restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of  golden 
pinnacles ;  and,  above  it,  the  citadel  of 
Antonia,  telling  of  national  ))rivileges 
lost  forever,  and  of  Roman  dominion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the 
general  effect  of  the  buildings  which  now 
cover  the  Temple  area,  the  platform  on 
which  Islam  has  stamped  itself  over  Ju¬ 
daism  ;  the  light  arcades  and  fountains, 
the  broad  steps  and  the  mosques  them¬ 
selves,  especially  that  of  Omar,  with  its 
marble  and  jasper  adornment  like  a  large 
jewel  casket,  with  a  cypress  here  and 
there  completing  the  Mohammedan  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sanctuary.  The  whole  looks 
brilliant  at  a  distance,  although,  like  all 
Oriental  splendor,  somewhat  shabby 
when  examined  in  detail. 

We  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  with  its  mosaic  of  tombs. 
Many  a  Jewish  emigrant,  from  Poland 
especially,  lies  here  in  expectation  of  a 
grand  rehabilitation  of  their  nation’s 
glory  on  this  very  spot,  which  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mohammed  also  assign  as  the 
place  of  the  last  judgment,  and  point  out 
a  broken  pillar  jutting  from  the  wall  of 
the  Haram  over  the  gorge  as  the  seat  he 
will  occupy  on  that  occa.sion.  We  rode 
past  Absalom’s  (so-called)  tomb,  and  the 
other  handsome  sepulchres  of  Roman 
time,  Ueneath  the  wall  of  Gethsemane 
and  up  to  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  and  thence 
along  the  Way  of  Sorrow  to  our  hotel. 
And  so  back  again  to  ordinary  traveller’s 
life  in  this  nineteenth  century,  guide¬ 
books,  cicerones,  tables-d’hote,  and  dis¬ 
comfort,  but  with  much  laid  up  in  our 
minds  for  future  enjoyment  and  appre¬ 
ciation  in  those  moments  when  we  forget 
the  world. 
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Beotia; '■  Mlacellany. 

THE  ONE-LEGGED  LIEUTENANT. 

Thk  manly  form  of  that  fine  old  sailor 
cornea,  when  I  mention  his  name,  as 
clearly  before  my  mind’s  eye  as  if  I  had 
seen  him  but  yesterday ;  and  yet  many  a 
year  has  passed  by,  and  his  place  has 
been  successively  filled  with  other  noble 
veterans  who  have  braved  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  since  he  went  aloft  to 
enjoy  the  rest  of  the  brave  and  true — 
Christians  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed 
— lions  in  battle ;  but  gentle,  loving,  and 
faitiiful  when  war  was  over  and  peace 
had  returned. 

There  he  sits  —  mark  his  fine,  broad, 
massive  countenance  ;  his  clear  blue  eyes 
— honesty  and  truth  in  every  glance,  his 
cheery  and  benignant  smile — the  light 
hair,  which  once  clustered  thickly,  still 
curling  from  under  his  cap — that  broad 
palm  stretched  out  to  offer  a  friendly 
greeting,  once  w'ont  to  grasp  a  cutlass 
in  the  deadly  fight,  or  hold  the  hard  and 
slippery  rope  as  in  a  vice.  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  undress  uniform,  so  suited  to  set 
ofi’  that  exjiansive  chest,  those  strong 
arms  and  fine  figure,  and  then  projecting 
from  beneath  the  loose  trouser  that  tim¬ 
ber-toe  which  had  served  him  from 
youth  to  o’d  age,  and  which  he  refused 
to  exchange  I'or  one  of  more  elegant 
form — consistent  in  all  things,  and  hating 
even  the  thought  of  being  supported  by 
a  sham.  Those  who  knew  him  as  I  did 

and  there  are  many  alive  both  in  the 

lospital  and  out  of  it  who  did  so),  will 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  over-colored 
his  portrait,  but  that,  looked  up  to  by 
the  pensioners  as  an  elder  brother  and  a 
real  friend,  regarded  by  his  equals  with 
the  sincerest  affection,  and  trusted  and 
honored  by  his  superiors  in  rank.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  K - was  a  perfect  specimen  of 

the  true  -  hearted  British  seaman  and 
officer  of  the  old  school. 

While  he  lived  I  made  many  pleasant 
visits  to  the  Hospital  to  pay  him  my 
respects,  and  he  used  to  search  out  from 
among  the  pensioners  seamen  who  had 
sailed  with  officers  I  knew,  or  whose  ac¬ 
tions  I  wished  to  recount,  and  knowing 
my  object,  he  would  encourage  them  to 
narrate  their  own  adventures,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  like  many  old 
officers,  he  was  over-modest  about  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  gallant  deeds,  and  it  was 


not  often  that  I  found  him  in  the  humor 
to  recount  them.  1  am,  therefore,  it  is 
right  to  state,  partly  indebted  to  a  manu¬ 
script  which  he  sent  me  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  and  partly  to  other  sources,  for 
some  of  the  details  of  the  following  nar¬ 
rative. 

Let  us  suppose  him  seated  on  one  of 
those  easy  benches  on  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  Hospital,  with  the  wings  of  that 
noble  pile  rising  on  either  side,  the  school 
buildings  and  the  model  ship  behind  us, 
over-topped  by  the  observatory  and  the 
green  trees  of  the  park  ;  and  in  front,  the 
river  with  its  moving  panorama  of  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  rigs  and  sizes,  from  the  tall 
Indiaman  and  American  trader  to  the 
dark-colored  collier  and  humble  canal- 
barge.  He  pushes  his  cap,  as  is  his 
wont,  from  off  his  brow,  stretches  out 
his  wooden  leg,  makes  a  cabalistic  sign 
or  two  on  the  ground  with  his  stick, 
and  leaning  hack,  thus  begins  : 

“  I  went  to  sea  in  the  Victory  before 
I  was  ten  years  old,  and  even  then  I  soon 
learned  to  love  the  old  ship,  though  I  lit¬ 
tle  thought  the  name  she  was  to  win  for 
herself  in  naval  history.  There  she  is  as 
I  knew  her,  when  I  stepped  on  board  for 
the  first  time  in  1795,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  John  Knight.”  And 
he  unrolled  a  print  of  the  Victory,  some¬ 
what  yqllow  and  worn  from  handling, 
though  carefully  preserved  in  a  case.  I 
observed  from  the  date  under  it  that  the 
print  was  engraved  in  1793,  when  the 
Victory  bore  Lord  Hood’s  flag  at  Tou¬ 
lon.  “  Observe,”  he  continued,  “  she 
had  no  entering  port  at  that  time,  nor  at 
Trafalgar  —  the  main  channels  were  be¬ 
low  the  main-deck  ports,  and  the  mizen 
channels  below  the  quarter-deck.  The 
stern  galleries  were  removed,  and  the 
stern  made  flat  like  the  Dreadnought  in 
1804.  The  Dreadnought  was  the  finst 
three-decker  ship  built  without  stern- 
walks,  and  she  was  launched  in  1801, 
and  the  model  of  her  stern  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  Victory  was  altered  to 
the  same. 

“There  have  been  no  less  than  four 
ships  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  same 
name : 

“  The  first  Victory  was  built  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  in  the  year  1620,  and  mounted  82 
guns.  She  was  broken  up  in  1690. 

“The  second  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1675,  and  mounted  100  guns.  She 
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was  taken  to  pieces  at  Chathitm,  and  re¬ 
built  in  1695,  and  then  named  the  Royal 
George,  but  her  name  was  afterwards 
changed  back  to  the  Victory.  By  being 
taken  to  pieces,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  defective  timbers  and  planking 
only  were  removed,  and  that  the  same 
framework  was  replaced,  so  that  she 
was  substantially  the  same  ship.  She 
was  finally  taken  to  pieces  in  1721. 

“  The  third  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1 739,  and  carried  100  guns.  Her  fate 
was  a  disastrous  one.  Sir  John  Balchern 
had  his  flag  flying  on  board  her  in  1744, 
when  returnitjg  with  a  squadron  from 
Gibraltar.  She  had  a  full  complement 
of  a  thousand  men,  besides  fifty  volun¬ 
teers,  sons  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  kingdom,  had  joined  her  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  France,  that 
they  might  see  service  under  so  good 
a  commander.  On  the  3d  of  October 
the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  in  which  several  of  the  ships  were 
much  shattered.  On  the  4th,  the  V’^io- 
tory  separated  from  the  fleet,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  struck  on  the  Caskets,  as,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  men  who  attend  the 
lights,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
of  Alderney,  many  guns  w’ere  heard  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  but  the 
weather  was  too  tempestuous  to  hazard 
boats  out  to  their  assistance. 

“  The  fourth  Victory  is  the  ship  now 
in  existence.  She  was  built  in  a  dock  at 
Chatham,  and  floated  out  in  the  year 
1765.*  She  was  always  a  favorite  ship, 
and  generally  selected  for  a  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  flag.  She  has  seen  more  ser¬ 
vice  than  any  other  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  her  qualifications  far  surpassed  any 
other  ship,  even  at  the  present  day.  f 
She  was  fast,  both  by  and  large,  Weath¬ 
erly,  steered  like  a  fish,  very  sensitive — 
a  spoke  of  the  helm  was  enough.  As  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  have 
steered  her  under  topsails,  top  -  gallant 
sails,  courses,  jib,  and  spanker. 

“  Iler  armament  at  Trafalgar  was  as 
follows : 

Lower  deck  32-pounder8 . 28 

Middle  deck  24  pounders . 28 

Main  deck  12-pounder8 . 28 

•The  Victory’s  centenary  was  celebrated  at 
Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1866. 

f  This  was  written  in  1862. 
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Quarter  deck  12  pounders . 10 

Forecastle  12  pounders .  2 

Carronades  68  pounders .  2 

Making  a  total  of . 98 


While  we  had  two  12-pounder8  in  the 
hold.  We  had  six  kegs  made  to  fit  the 
68-pounder  carronades,  each  keg  con¬ 
taining  172  three-ounce  iron  balls.  One 
with  a  round  shot  in  addition  prevented 
the  Frenchmen  in  the  Redoubtable  from 
boarding,  and  that  discharge  killed  and 
wounded  four  hundred  men.  However, 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  before 
I  come  to  that  time.  I  remained  in  the 
Victory  for  four  years,  during  which 
period  I  saw  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  service.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
I  w’as  in  action,  and  had  received  my  first 
wound.  The  Victory  bore  the  flag  of 
Rear-Admiral  Robert  Mann,  under 
Admiral  Hotbam. 

“  We  were  early  in  July  of  that  year 
(1795)  refitting  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay, 
when  a  squadron,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  under  Captain  Nelson  to  call  off 
ti«noa,  was  seen  in  the  ofting  pursued 
by  the  French  fleet,  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  were  at  Toulon.  Although  we 
were  actually  in  the  midst  of  watering 
and  refitting,  by  the  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  every  officer  and  man,  the  whole 
fleet  was  enabled  to  weigh  that  night 
with  the  land  wind.  This  was  on  the 
7th.  We  made  sail  in  chase,  but  could 
see  nothing  of  them,  until  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  the  Hieres  Islands  being  in 
sight,  a  fleet  was  discovered  to  leeward 
on  the  starboard  tack,  consisting  of 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  while  we  had  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  sloops,  the 
wind  blowing  strong  from  the  N.N.W., 
attended  with  a  heavy  swell.  Admiral 
Hotham  formed  the  fleet  so  as  to  keep 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hopes  of 
cutting  them  off*  from  the  land,  only  five 
leagues  distant.  It  being  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  object  was  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general 
chase,  and  to  engage  the  enemy  as  the 
ships  should  arrive  up  with  them  in 
succession.  The  Victory  w’as  one  of  the 
leading  ships,  and  I  can  even  now  re¬ 
member  our  vexation  and  annoyance  as 
we  found  the  wind  gradually  dying 
away.  Now  it  breezed  up  again,  and 
by  crowding  all  sail  we  gained  on  the 
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enemy.  Otir  hearts  beat  quick  as  the 
chance  of  getting  into  action  returned. 
There  was  the  Agamemnon,  you  may  be 
sure,  not  far  oft’,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
best  sailers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet  Lay  becalmed  in  the  ofling.  Even 
then,  Nelson  was  thinking,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  Victory  would  be  the  ship  to 
suit  him. 

“  At  length,  the  breeze  holding  steady 
we  got  the  aftermost  ships  of  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  and  no  lime 
was  lost  in  opening  in  good  earnest. 
It  was  warm  work  while  it  lasted.  The 
French  returned  our  fire  with  plenty  of 
spirit,  but  they  couldn’t  stand  then,  and 
never  could  standj  the  way  in  which  our 
crews  handled  their  guns.  The  French¬ 
men’s  shots  were,  however,  telling  upon 
us.  We  had  already  some  killed  and 
several  wounded,  but  that  only  made  us 
stick  to  them  with  more  resolution,  for 
our  great  fear  was  that  they  might  get 
away. 

“Their  ships  were  getting  pretty 
severely  handled.  One  especially,  L’Al- 
cide,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was  brought 
to  such  a  condition  that  we  had  great 
hopes  of  capturing  her.  We  poured 
our  broadsides  into  her  even  more  rapidly 
than  before.  At  that  moment,  a  round 
shot  came  through  our  bulwarks,  and  I 
fell  bleeding  to  the  deck  ;  but  I  was  up 
again  in  a  minute.  A  couple  of  splinters 
had  made  two  ugly  tvounds  in  my  arm, 
but  I  got  a  niessmate  to  bind  it  up,  for  I 
was  afraid  the  doctor  would  be  sending 
me  below,  and  I  would  not  have  left  the 
deck  just  then  on  any  account.  No, 
indeed  ;  for  a  shout  reached  my  ears — it 
was  echoed  from  ship  to  shij) — down 
had  come  the  flag  of  L’Alcide.  She  was 
the  first  ship  I  ever  saw  captured.  What 
cared  I  then  for  my  wound?  Nothing, 
even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as  severe. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  slant  of  wind 
favorable  for  the  French,  which  enabled 
them  to  stand  into  Frejus  Bay,  where 
Admiral  Hotham  considered  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  follow,  as  some 
of  our  leading  ships,  which  had  alone 
been  engaged  with  a  far  greater  number 
of  the  enemy,  had  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  We  w’ere  to  have 
another  disappointment.  As  our  boats 
were  shoving  off  to  take  possession  of 
the  captured  seventy-four,  we  observed 
flames,  proceeding,  it  appeared,  from  the 


foretop.  Almost  directly,  even  before 
the  boats  could  reach  the  ship,  fire  was 
seen  to  descend  down  the  masts,  and  to 
envelope  the  whole  fore  rigging.  The 
boats  of  all  the  ships  near  were  imme¬ 
diately  sent  away,  and  there  was  a  race 
among  them  which  should  be  first  to 
render  assistance  to  their  perishing  fel¬ 
low  creatures.  It  was  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  danger,  though  ;  for  not  only 
were  the  shotted  guns  rapidly  going  off, 
but  it  was  too  probable  that  the  ship 
herself  would  blow  up,  and  involve  fll 
around  her  in  destruction. 

“  Still  undaunted,  our  brave  fellows 
pulled  on  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Once 
I  alongside,  they  received  as  many  as  they 
could  hold,  and  returned  to  the  fleet, 
which,  for  their  own  safety,  could  not 
venture  near.  Once  more  the  boats  pot 
off  to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen, 
who,  fearing  every  instant  the  inevita¬ 
ble  catastrophe,  were  leaping  from  the 
burning  wreck — some  to  swim,  others 
to  float  on  gratings  or  spars,  and  many 
to  drown  helplessly  alongside.  The 
awful  moment  was  not  long  in  coming, 
j  Up  went  the  ship  with  a  terrifle  roar  in 
a  body  of  flame,  her  burning  spars,  and 
;  planks,  and  shattered  fragments  scat- 
!  tered  far  and  wide — nearly  four  hundred 
I  human  beings  perishing  at  that  instant 
!  with  her,  about  three  hundred  having 
'  been  saved  by  our  boats,  and  by  those 
i  of  the  French  which  were  near  enough 
to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  which,  of 
'  course,  were  allowed  to  return  unmolest- 
I  ed  to  their  ships.  Such  is  war !  I  saw 
1  many  similar  scenes  during  my  career  ; 
but  this,  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  made  a 
'  deeper  impression  on  me  than  any 
I  others. 

I  “Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 

Calder  succeeded  Captain  Knight,  and 
I  Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted  his  flagon  board 
^  the  Victory,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
a  fleet  destined  to  gain  one  of  Old 
j  England’s  most  important  victories. 

I  There  was  the  Culloden,  74,  commanded  i 

i  by  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge ;  the  Orion,  j 

74,  by  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  the  Bar- 
fleur,  by  Captain  Dacres;  the  Captain, 
by  Nelson;  the  Excellent,  by  Colling-  i 

wood.  It  makes  one’s  heart  warm  to  J 

think  of  those  men,  who,  aided  by  others 
equally  bravo  but  less  known  to  fame,  I 

did  so  much  not  only  to  support  the  . 

honor  and  glory  of  England,  but  in  the 
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end  to  Becnre  to  her  the  blessings  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  peace. 

“  We  had  at  one  time  but  ten  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  few  frigates  cruising  with 
us  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  though  it 
was  known  that  a  vastly  superior 
Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  were  afterwards  joined  by  Admiral 
Parker  with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and 
then  by  Commodore  Nelson,  in  La 
Minerve,  frigate,  who  r^orted  that  he 
had  been  chased  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
tie  Straits.  He  (that  is.  Nelson)  on  this 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Captain  ;  and  on 
thenightofthe  13th  of  February,!  797,  we 
got  so  near  the  Spaniards  that  we  could 
distinctly  hear  their  signal  guns.  Capt. 
Foote,  of  the  Niger,  who  had  for  several 
days  been  keeping  close  to  them,  brought 
us  information  which  lefl  ns  no  doubt 
that  the  next  morning  we  should  be  at 
them  in  earnest.  We  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  On  a  dark  and  hazy  morning 
(the  14th),  at  eight  o’clock,  we  threw 
out  the  signal  to  form  in  two  lines  in 
close  order,  and  directly  afterwards  to 
prepare  for  battle.  The  Culloden  lead¬ 
ing,  at  half  •  past  eleven  the  squadron 
opened  fire  as  we  passed  in  close  order 
through  the  enemy’s  lines,  completely 
separating  their  ships  ;  and  then  each  of 
our  ships  tackled  one  or  more  of  theirs 
as  they  best  could  get  hold  of  them. 
Saying,  this,  I  give  you  as  perfect  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  as  I,  or  I  believe  any 
one  else  who  was  in  it,  possesses.  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  oft-repeated  tale 
of  how  the  brave  Nelson  took  by  board- 1 
ing  the  San  Nicholas,  and  then,  without 
stopping,  passed  on  into  the  big  San 
Josef ;  how  Collingwood,  compelling 
the  San  Isidore  to  strike,  passed  on  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Captain  ;  and  how 
we  in  the  Victory,  while  placed  on  the 
lee  quarter  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo, 
gave  her  so  hard  a  hammering  that  she 
too  hauled  down  her  flag.  It  w’as  my 
first  general  engagement,  and  a  pretty 
warm  one.  We  captured  four  sail  of 
the  line,  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and 
the  San  Josef,  each  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  guns ;  the  San  Nicholas  of 
eighty,  and  the  San  Isidore  of  seventy- 
four.  We  then  formed  a  strong  line  to 
protect  our  prizes,  which  the  enemy, 
with  several  fresh  ships,  wished  to 
retake,  but  they  dared  not  make  the 
attempt.  We  lost  in  killed  and  wound- 
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ed  three  hundred  men,  and  the  Span¬ 
iards,  in  the  four  ships  we  took  from 
them,  seven  hundred,  and  of  course  in 
those  which  escaped  many  more.  We 
narrowly  escaped  losing  our  prizes,  and 
perhaps  some  of  our  own  ships,  by  a 
heavy  gale,  the  tail  of  which  we  felt  in 
the  evening.  We  had  happily  brought 
up  in  Lagos  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  we  were  able  to  secure  them. 
As  it  was,  most  of  the  ships  had  their 
sheet  anchors  down,  and  some  of  them 
their  spare  ones,  the  sea  breaking  furi¬ 
ously  on  the  rock-fringed  shore  of  the 
bay,  where  the  fishermen  had  lighted 
fires,  expecting  the  wreck  of  the  whole 
fleet.  The  Victory  herself  dragged 
her  anchors,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
dropped  our  spare  anchors  that  we 
brought  up  with  four  a  head,  and  rode 
out  the  remainder  of  the  gale.  That 
night  was  not  one  which  a  youngster 
was  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry. 

“  For  this  important  action,  fought 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  our 
captain.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  a  baronet. 
Other  captains  received  similar  honors. 
From  what  Nelson  did  on  that  occasion, 
it  w'ould  have  required  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  greatness  he  must  achieve, 
should  life  be  spared  him.  As  to  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  wjis  sure  to  make  that  for 
himself.  He  w’as  knighted  for  this  ac¬ 
tion,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London.  On  Captain  Calder 
going  home,  Captain  George  Grey 
(afterwards  Commissioner  Grey)  took 
command,  and  he  w'as  succeeded  by 
Captain  Sotheby  and  Captain  Cuming. 
In  spite  of  all  changes  I  stuck  to  the  old 
ship,  though  I  must  say  that  I  thought 
her  day  of  glory  was  over  W'hen  she  was 
turned  into  a  d^pot  for  prisoners  of  war 
at  Chatham.  There  were  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  knew  her  good  qualities.  As 
I  said.  Nelson  had  had  his  eye  on  her, 
and  so  had  Captain  Grey ;  and  after  she 
was  paid  off  in  1799,  she  received  a  thor¬ 
ough  repair,  and  was  re-commissioned  in 
1603,  when  I  again  was  fortunate  enough 
to  join  her  ;  the  more  fortunate  because 
Lord  Nelson  had  selected  her  as  his  flag¬ 
ship. 

“We  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Brest, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Malta  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  fleet.  I  could  tell  you 
something  about  the  way  that  fleet  had 
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been  fitted  out — a  fleet  on  which  the 
destinies  of  England  might  have  been 
said  to  hang.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
dockyard  authorities — so  scanty  and  bad 
the  stores,  so  rotten  the  rigging,  so  ill- 
found  were  most  of  them  in  all  respects. 
Lord  Nelson  had  taken  good  care  that 
the  Victory  should  be  in  fighting  condi 
tion  and  fit  for  sea,  but  even  he  bad  not 
power  to  look  after  others — only  the 
power  of  complaining.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  more  ships  have  been 
lost  from  being  ill  found  than  from  bad 
seamanship  ;  and  that  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  from  the  peculation,  ig¬ 
norance,  carelessness,  and  roguery  of 
all  sorts,  of  which  the  dockyard  officials 
have  been  guilty. 

“  The  memorable  year  of  1 805  arrived 
and  we  commenced  that  chase  of  the 
French  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  and 
back  which  was  to  terminate  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Our  run 
out  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Barbadoes 
was  thirty  -  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  back  from  Barbuda 
thirty-four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles, 
our  average  run  per  day  being  about 
thirty-four  leagues.  The  object  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  thus  sending  Ad¬ 
miral  Villeneuve  to  the  west,  was  to 
draw  the  English  fleet  away  from  the 
British  Channel,  and  allow  him  to  send 
an  expedition  across  to  Ireland.  In  this 
expectaticm,  however,  Napoleon  was  dis¬ 
appointed  by  our  speedy  return,  and  at 
length  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  had  joined,  trusting  to  their  supe¬ 
riority  in  numbers,  he  ordered  them  to 
attack  the  English  fleet,  in  the  belief 
that  they  could  overwhelm  us.  Thanks 
to  this  belief,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet 
no  longer,  as  before,  declined  giving  us 
battle,  when  at  length,  after  hunting 
about  for  them  in  every  direction,  we 
fell  in  with  them  not  far  off  Cadiz. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  glorious  old  Vic¬ 
tory  led  the  weather  column,  in  spite  of 
the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers  that 
Lord  Nelson  would  allow  the  T6m6raire 
to  take  the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger. 
I  had  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
to  act  as  one  of  his  Lordship’s  aides-de- 
camp.  Neither,  as  I  said,  will  I  stop  to 
tell  yon  how  he  looked,  and  what  he 
said.  Just  twenty  minutes  before  noon, 


up  went  the  signal,  ‘  En’oi.and  expects 

THAT  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY,’ 

and  just  ten  minutes  past  noon,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Collingwood,  commenced  the 
action  by^  pouring  her  fire  into  the  Santa 
Anna,  killing  and  wounding  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  her  crew,  and  directly  after  rak¬ 
ing  the  Fougeux.  It  was  then  that  Nel¬ 
son  exclaimed,  ‘  See  how  that  noble  fel¬ 
low,  Collingw’ood,  carries  his  ship  into 
action !  ’  While  Lord  Collingwood  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  captain, 
‘liotheram,  what  would  Nelson  give  to 
be  here ! ’ 

“  Hardly  half  an  hour  passed  by  be¬ 
fore  we  were  regularly  in  action,  though 
the  Spaniards  and  French  had,  fur  some 
time,  been  firinjT  long  shots  at  us.  How¬ 
ever,  when  at  last  they  did  open  fire, 
they  did  it  in  earnest ;  but  we  repaid 
them  with  interest  when  we  got  along¬ 
side  the  Bucentaure,  and  never  have 
ships  in  any  action  been  exposed  to  a 
more  terrific  fire  than  we  were  on  that 
occasion.  On  every  side  numbers  of 
my  shipmates  were  falling,  killed  and 
wounded  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  did 
not  fancy  that  I  was  to  be  hit.  Sudden¬ 
ly  I  felt  myself  knocked  over,  and  a  sen¬ 
sation  as  if  my  head  had  been  carried 
off.  A  large  splinter  had  struck  me, 
and  knocked  several  of  my  teeth  down 
my  throat.  I  was,  however,  soon  again 
on  my  legs,  and  close  by  Lord  Nelson, 
ready  to  receive  any  commands  he  might 
have  to  give.  Not  many  minutes  had 
passed  wnen  again  I  was  struck  down, 
and  this  time  I  knew  that  matters  were 
much  w’orse  with  me,  for,  without  the 
doctors  telling  me,  I  saw  that  a  round 
shot  had  taken  off  my  leg.  But  what 
cared  I  even  then,  for  the  day  was 
going  with  us,  and  I  w’assure  we  should 
come  off  victorious?  I  was  comforted, 
too,  by  the  concern  Lord  Nelson  showed 
for  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  ho 
turned  to  Captain  Hardy,  ‘  Hardy,  take 
care  that  that  lad  is  looked  after  if  ho 
recovers,  as  I  hope  he  will.’  Little  did  I 
think  that  my  noble  chief  would  himself 
in  a  few  minutes  more  be  in  a  worse 
plight  than  I  was.* 


•On  being  carried  below,  Lieutenant  R - 

called  for  a  knife,  and  was  found  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  cutting  away  at  his  splintered  leg,  as  he 
said,  to  save  trouble. 
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“  Trafalgar  was  won ;  and  though  I 
believe  Nelson  died  at  the  happiest 
moment  for  his  fame,  we,  who  knew  him 
best,  grieved  as  children  for  a  father. 
Whether  or  not  his  Last  requests  were 
attended  to,  my  position  as  an  old  one- 
legged  lieutenant  is  some  sort  of  an 
answer.  On  arriving  in  England,  I  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  and 
then,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  received  j 
notice  of  my  promotion  to  that  rank  { 
which  I  have  now  held  for  nearly  half  a  i 
century.  I  should  say  that  I  was  pre- 1 
sented  with  a  gratuity,  on  .account  of  my  ! 
wounds,  from  the  I'atriotic  Fund,  ai»d  j 
ten  years  afterwards  received  a  pension  | 
of  £91  5s.  per  annum ;  so  that,  when  I  ' 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  | 
to  complain.  Say  I  have  received  £4000  | 
in  upwards  of  forty  years  for  living  on  ! 
shore  and  doing  nothing  for  it  during 
that  time,  besides  my  half  pay  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  berths  I  have  occu¬ 
pied  ;  but  what  I  have  felt,  and  what 
numbers  h.ave  felt,  was  forced  idleness  | 
for  so  many  years ;  and  then,  worse 
than  all,  no  promotion !  I  was  first ; 
lieutenant  of  a  seventy-four,  bearing  an  j 
admiral's  flag,  and  every  other  officer 
holding  that  position  was  promoted,  and 
here  am  I  a  lieutenant,  because  1  had  no 
interest,  and  had  a  wooden  leg !  My  pro¬ 
motion,  thinking  that  it  was  the  first 
step  up  the  ratlines,  did  much  to  cure  me, 
and  now,  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  was 
again  ready  for  duty.  1  was  appointed  | 
to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  74,  and 
in  a  few  months  discharged  into  the 
Otter  sloop,  on  board  of  which  I  served 
for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  being  next 
appointed  to  the  Cossack,  24,  Cap¬ 
tain  Digby.  While  I  was  serving  in 
her,  she  was  ordered  to  join  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Copenhagen,  under  Lord 
Gambier,  w'ben  we  were  again  compelled 
to  destroy  or  capture  the  fleet  of  the 
unfortunate  Danes,  of  which,  otherwise, 
Napoleon  would  have  made  use  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  England.  I  had 
not  been  in  her  long  before  1  became 
her  first  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  acted  always 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  various  ships 
01  board  which  I  served. 

“  While  in  the  Cossack,  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  boat  service,  both  in 
the  Little  IJelt,  intercepting  vessels 
which  might  be  passing  with  troops, 


and  afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  France.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  I  met  with  the  adventure 
of  which  I  promised  to  give  you  an 
account.  We  had  been  for  some  time 
off  Brest,  and  th.at  neighborhood,  and 
used  constantly  to  pul!  in  at  night  to  in¬ 
tercept  vessels  which,  when  the  tide  and 
wind  favored  them,  crept  along  shore 
from  port  to  port.  One  evening,  the 
breeze  being  oft’  shore,  and  the  night 
promising  to  be  dark,  as  there  was  little 
doubt  that  prizes  might  be  made.  Cap¬ 
tain  Digby  directed  me  to  take  command 
of  three  boats,  and  to  pull  in,  wiiile  the 
Cossack,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  stood 
off  the  land.  Any  vessels  we  might 
capture  we  were  to  send  out,  provided 
we  had  force  suflicient  remaining  to  ren¬ 
der  it  possible  to  take  any  further  prizes. 
I  had  with  me  in  the  pinnace  a  midship¬ 
man,  Samber,  and  several  additional 
hands,  and  the  two  other  boats  com¬ 
manded  by  master's  mates  had,  besides 
their  proper  crews,  as  many  men  as  they 
could  conveniently  carry.  Though  the 
night  became  very  dark — darker  almost 
than  was  convenient — the  weather  was 
fine,  and  there  was  every  chance,  if  we 
could  but  see  them,  of  making  some 
captures.  We  had  left  the  ship  some 
time  before  night  came  on  ;  but  there 
was  no  likelihood,  I  considered,  that  we 
could  have  been  seen  from  the  shore, 
and  it  was  dark  enough  »when  we 
reached  the  ground  over  which  vessels 
must  pass,  keeping  along  the  coast.  To 
the  westward,  for  some  distance,  there 
was  no  port ;  but  a  league  or  so,  to  the 
east,  there  was  the  little  harbor  of  Ivres, 
capable  only  of  holding  small  craft.  Wo 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  a  tall,  dark 
object  appeared,  gliding  slowly  over  the 
smooth  water,  coming  from  the  west¬ 
ward.  She  was  a  large  craft,  I  saw, 
probably  an  armed  vessel,  and,  if  we 
could  take  her  by  surprise,  we  might 
gain  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Our 
boats  were  close  together.  1  told  them 
to  wait  quietly  till  we  were  perceived, 
and  then  to  dash  alongside.  She  was 
almost  in  the  middle  of  us  before  we 
were  perceived,  and  in  half  a  minute, 
not  a  pistol  having  been  fired,  we  were 
on  her  deck.  I  sang  out,  in  the  best 
French  that  I  could  command,  that  if 
a  shot  was  discharged  we'd  cut  them 
down,  and  the  crew  accordingly  obeyed. 
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and  cried  out  for  quarter.  We  found 
that  she  M’as  an  armed  brig  of  six  guns, 
and  as  tlio  crews  of  the  two  boats  were 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  prisoners 
under,  1  sent  them  out  in  charge  of  her 
while  1  remained  to  look  out  tor  another 
vessel.  I  waited,*  however,  for  some 
time  in  vain.  The  coasters  must,  I 
thought,  have  gained  notice  of  our 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  armed 
vessel  we  had  captured  had,  I  suspected, 
been  sent  in  the  hope  of  teaching  us 
that  it  was  possible  to  catch  a  Tartar. 
In  the  hatter  supposition,  however,  I 
afterwards  found  that  I  was  mistaken. 
Still  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  under¬ 
taking.  I  had  steered  some  little  way 
to  the  eastward,  and  had  kept  rather 
closer  in  shore  than  usual,  when,  ns  the 
men  were  resting  on  their  oars,  from  be¬ 
hind  a  point  of  land  suddenly  three 
boats  dashed  out  on  us.  To  spring  up 
and  tire  a  volley,  and  then  to  seize  our 
cutlasses  for  the  defence  of  our  lives, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment;  but 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  more  than 
a  match  for  us,  were  alongside  almost 
immediately  we  had  seen  them,  and 
though  we  fought  desperately,  as  two  of 
my  men  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  I  was  knocked  down,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  ourselves  as  prisoners. 
Our  arms  were  taken  from  us,  and  I 
must  own  that  I  felt  more  downcast  than 
I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before.  We 
had  fallen  into  a  trap  which  we  ourselves 
h.ad  laid,  and  we  had  now  the  prospect 
of  a  French  prison  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  I,  however,  kept  up 
my  own  spirits,  and  those  of  Samber 
and  the  rest,  as  well  as  1  could,  while 
we  employed  ourselves  in  binding  up 
the  hurts  of  our  wounded  companions, 
which  were  fortunately  not  severe.  The 
two  killed  had  been  shot  through  the 
head  as  the  enemy  first  came  upon  us. 
On  one  thing  I  was  resolved,  that  if  a 
chance  offered,  at  every  risk  I  would 
attempt  to  escape — yet  how  that  was  to 
be  effected  it  was  difficult  to  say.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  Frenchmen  thought  that 
more  of  our  boats  might  be  on  the  coast 
and  might  rescue  us,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  made  directly  for  the  shore 
behind  the  point  from  which  they  had 
emerged,  and  running  the  boats  up  the 
beach,  ordered  us  to  land.  The  bodies 
of  the  two  men  who  had  beeff  killed 
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were  also  brought  on  shore,  when  some 
spades  being  procured  from  a  cottage 
near  at  hand,  a  grave  was  speedily  dug, 
and  they  were  placed  in  it  and  covered 
up.  Not  half  an  hour  before  they  were 
full  of  life  and  animation  as  were  any 
one  of  us,  and  now  they  were  hid  for¬ 
ever  from  human  sight !  A  sailor  may 
well  say,  ‘In  the  midst  of  life  We  are 
in  death.’  The  naval  officer  command¬ 
ing  the  party  was  very  civil,  and  though, 
of  course,  he  must  have  been  glad  to 
get  hold  of  us,  seemed  to  commiserate 
our  condition,  and  rendered  us  all  the 
assistance  he  was  able.  A  party  of 
them  then  guarded  us  with  loaded  arms 
on  either  side,  and  marched  us  along  over 
the  dunes  to  the  eastward. 

“  After  proceeding  an  hour  or  more, 
we  reached  a  collection  of  small  houses 
and  huts,  when  a  sergeant  or  some  infe¬ 
rior  officer  appeared  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  followed  by  a  small  body  of 
soldiers.  Certain  formalities  having 
been  gone  through,  we  found  ourselves 
delivered  over  to  him  by  the  naval  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  captured  us.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  talking,  and  I  suspect  it  was 
to  arrange  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the 
night,  and  at  last  we  were  ordered  to 
move  on,  when,  guarded  by  the  soldiers, 
we  arrived  before  a  high  round  tower, 
which  might  have  been  an  ancient  castle 
or  a  mill,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which,  as  we  had  only  the  light  of  tb» 
sergeant’s  lantern.  Producing  a  bunch, 
of  keys  he  opened  a  small  door,  and  giv¬ 
ing  his  lantern  to  a  soldier,  ordered  him 
to  lead  the  way  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
winding  steps,  and  told  us  to  follow, 
while  he  stood  below  to  see  that  we  all 
went  in.  Up  we  went,  my  wooden  leg 
stumping  along,  and  I  purposely  made 
as  much  noise  as  I  could  tUl  we  reached 
what  appeared  to  be  a  room  in  the  very 
top  of  the  building.  The  sergeant  then 
came  up,  and  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  we  must  stay  there  till  morning, 
when  some  food  would  be  brought  us, 
and  we  should  have  to  begin  our  march 
into  the  interior.  I  replied  with  as  good 
grace  as  1  could,  ‘  Bon !  bon  1  ’  and 
signified  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
ol^y  orders.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  purse 
in  my  pocket,  and  so  had  Samber  ;  and, 
what  was  more  fortunate,  each  had  some 
guineas  in  them.  We  agreed  that  though 
we  could  not  bribe  the  sergeant  to  let 
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US  go,  we  might  do  what  was  likely  to 
rove  equally  effectual,  and  calling  him 
ack  I  gave  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him 
to  get  something  for  himself  and  com¬ 
rades  d  boire,  and  then  asked  him  to  get 
something  for  us,  remarking  that  we 
were  very  thirsty  after  our  long  pull, 
and  that  generous  enemies  should  treat 
each  other  like  friends.  Whether  or  not 
my  eloquence  or  the  guinea  had  most 
effect,  1  do  not  know,  but  in  half  an 
hour  he  returned,  bringing  with  him 
some  flasks  of  wine,  some  loaves  of 
bread,  and  a  milk  cheese,  and  I  doubted 
not  he  had  reserved  an  equal  portion  for 
himself  and  his  comrades  below.  He 
then  retired,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door  of  the  room  behind  him.  After  we 
had  partaken  sparingly  of  the  wine  and 
eatables,  I  stumped  about  as  if  taking 
my  walk  before  lying  down  for  the 
night.  ‘Now,  lads,’  I  whispered,  call¬ 
ing  the  men  round  me,  ‘  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  ought  to  be  out  of  this  and 
far  away  before  day  breaks,  or  we  don’t 
deserve  the  name  of  seamen.  Judging 
by  the  direction  we  have  come,  we  must 
be  not  far  off,  or  perhaps  close  to,  the 
little  harbor  of  Ivr^s,  in  which  w’e  are 
certain  to  find  some  craft  to  carry  us 
across  the  Channel,  and  if  the  wind  holds 
as  it  was  during  the  forepart  of  the 
night,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  away  before  we  are  likely  to  be 
pursued.’  ‘We’ll  follow  you,  sir;  we’ll 
do  as  you  think  best,  sir,’  answered  the 
men,  as  I  knew  they  would.  I  then 
borrowing  some  of  their  handkerchiefs, 
bound  them  round  my  timber-toe,  and 
this  made  a  soft  pad,  so  that  when  1 
walked  about  1  made  no  more  noise  than 
a  cat  on  her  rambles.  I  bad  all  the  time 
been  thinking  what  to  do.  Looking  up 
at  the  roof,  1  saw  a  star  shining  through 
it,  and  thus  judged  that  it  must  be  rot¬ 
ten,  and  that  we  could  easily  force  our 
way  through  it.  Without  a  moment’s 
loss  of  time  I  made  the  men  lift  me  up  on 
their  shoulders  against  the  wall,  when 
by  olambering  along  a  beam  I  got  to  a 
place  where  I  could  cling  on  while  I 
forced  off  a  tile  above  my  head.  Having 
removed  one  and  handed  it  down  care¬ 
fully,  I  without  difliculty  got  off  others 
till  1  had  formed  a  hole  large  enough  to 
get  through.  1  climbed  up  and  looked 
round  eagerly.  To  my  delight,  there  I 
saw  belo.w  me,  not  two  cables’  length  oft'. 


the  harbor.  At  the  same  moment,  a  star 
or  two  which  came  out  among  the  clouds 
afforded  light  enough  to  distinguish 
several  small  craft  floating  on  its  surface. 
There  were  several  huts  and  sheds  scat¬ 
tered  about,  and  the  village  w'e  had 
passed  through  inland,  and  a  cottage 
close  at  the  back  of  the  tower. 

“  We  had  now  to  see  about  descend¬ 
ing.  A  sort  of  gallery  or  balcony  ran 
round  the  tower  a  story  below  the  one  in 
which  we  were,  and  as  this  from  the 
roof  was  some  distance,  I  judged  that 
we  could  only  descend  into  it  by  means 
of  a  rope.  I  returned  to  the  room,  when 
w’e  quickly  manufactured  one  out  of  our 
handkerchiefs  and  shirts,  which  I  calcu¬ 
lated  would  be  long  enough  and  strong 
enough  for  our  purpose.  I  had  warned 
ray  men  that  we  might  have  to  fight  our 
way  out.  I  again  got  up  on  the  roof, 
when  all  hands  joined  me,  and  now  se¬ 
curing  the  rope  we  began  our  descent 
into  the  gallery.  I  led  the  way  ;  as  the 
rest  came  down  they  stood  round  close 
against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
any  chance  passer-by.  We  then  moved 
cautiously  round  to  find  an  entrance, 
which  I  soon  did  through  a  narrow  door¬ 
way,  from  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
led  downwards.  I  paused  to  listen,  to 
find  out  if  possible  where  Uie  sentinels 
were  stationed.  I  heard  snoring  close 
to  us.  It  must  come  from  the  guard¬ 
room.  I  looked  down  ;  close  below  me 
sat  a  sentinel  with  his  musket  between 
his  knees.  He,  too,  was  fast  asleep. 
From  that  sleep  he  never  awoke.  I  had 
passed  him,  and  so  had  Samber  and  one 
of  the  men,  and  I  had  hoped  that  all 
would  get  by  without  waking  him,  when 
he  made  some  movement  as  if  about  to 
start  up.  The  men  had  their  knives 
open  in  their  hands.  In  a  moment  a 
hand  was  on  his  mouth,  and  before  he 
could  utter  a  sound  he  was  dead. 
Another  sentry  was  below.  We  threw 
ourselves  upon  him,  and  he  shared  the 
fate  of  his  comrade.  With  their  muskets 
and  ammunition  as  a  prize  we  pushed  on 
towards  the  harbor.  More  than  once 
we  paused  to  listen,  fearing  that  the 
guard  might  have  discovered  our  escape, 
but  not  a  sound  reached  us,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  hope  that  our  present  of  wine  had 
done  its  work  thoroughly.  There  were 
two  or  three  lights  twinkling  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  not  a  gleam  came  from  the 
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It  beoomei  pore  spirita  to  feed  on  balmy  air  in 
a  foreet  blooming  with  trees  of  life. — tioAmliUd, 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  ! 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  were  gathered 
round  the  grave  of  one  who,  though  a 
hermit,  was  dear  to  all  of  them,  and 
who,  as  a  naturalist  and  scholar,  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  homage  of  those  literary  men 
who  have  given  to  that  town  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  an 'American  Weimar.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  was  the  chief  speaker 
on  this  sad  occasion,  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  touching  tribute  to  his  friend, 
he  said:  “There  Is  a  flower  known  to 
botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus  with 
our  summer  plant  called  *  Life  Everlast¬ 
ing,’  a  GnapkcUium  like  that  which 
grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  clifts  of 
the  Tyrolese  mountains,  where  the  cha¬ 
mois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  the 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  beauty  and  by 
his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  valued  by 
the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to 
gather,  and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at 
the  foot,  with  the  flower  in  his  hand.  It 
is  called  by  the  botanists  Gnaphalium 
leontopodiunny  but  by  the  Swiss  iklel- 
fceissef  which  signifies  Noble  Purity. 
Tlioreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope 
to  gather  this  plant,  which  belonged  to 
him  of  right.  The  scale  on  which  his 
studies  proceeded  was  so  large  as  to 
require  longevity,  and  we  were  the  less 
prepared  for  his  sudden  disappearance. 
The  country  knows  not  yet,  or  in  the 
least  part,  how  great  a  son  it  has  lost. 
It  seems  an  injury  that  he  should  leave 
in  the  midst  his  broken  task,  which  none 
else  can  finish — a  kind  of  indignity  to 
so  noble  a  soul  that  it  should  depart 
out  of  nature  before  yet  he  has  ^en 
really  shown  to  his  peers  for  what  he  is. 
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Letter*  to  Variou*  Rerson*.  By  Henry  D.  Tho¬ 
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[August, 

But  he  at  least  is  content.  His  soul 
was  made  for  the  noblest  society ;  he 
had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  this  world  ;  wherever  there  is 
knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue, 
wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a 
home.” 

Coining  from  one  who  is  justly  hon¬ 
ored  in  England,  and  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  his  words,  this  tribute  will, 
I  trust,  be  received  by  English  readers 
as  a  justification  of  my  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  them  a  man  of  whom  they 
probably  know  little  or  nothing.  I  have 
met  with  bnt  few  in  England,  who  have 
seen  any  one  of  Thoreau’s  books,  and 
have  seen  no  public  notice  of  any  of 
them  except  in  the  Saturday  Jieviete^ 
which  contained  one  or  two  articles 
concerning  some  of  them  last  year,  in 
one  of  which  their  author  was  desig¬ 
nated,  not  quite  happily  I  think,  as  “  an 
American  Rousseau.”  The  reasons  for 
this  absence  of  any  general  recognition 
of  BO  rare  a  mind  lay  doubtless  rather  in 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man  himself  than 
in  the  blindness  of  the  world.  As  there 
are  essences  of  such  delicate  flavor  that 
they  can  be  jireserved  only  by  being 
kept  covered,  there  are  characters  whose 
fine  aromas  are  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  the  popularie  aura — spirits  that  must 
sit  at  silent,  solitary  tasks,  leaving  the 
world  to  enter  and  admire  when  they 
have  passed  away.  Thoreau  was  emi¬ 
nently  one  of  these;  and  his  writings 
were  so  physiognomical,  so  blended  with 
his  |>ei'sonality,  that  they  seemed  to  show 
their  author’s  aversion  to  publicity.  He 
once  told  me  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  his  first,  and  at  that  time  his  only 
book — which  W'as  printed,  I  think,  about 
twenty  years  ago— was  still  on  its  pub¬ 
lisher’s  shelf,  with  the  exception  of  cop¬ 
ies  given  by  him  to  his  friends.  Like 
the  pious  Y6gi  of  the  East  so  long 
motionless,  while  gazing  on  the  sun, 
that  knotty  plants  encircled  his  neck, 
and  the  cast  snake-skin  his  loins,  and 
the  birds  built  their  nests  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  this  seer  and  naturalist  seemed  by 
an  equal  consecration  to  have  become  a 
part  of  the  field  and  forest  amid  which 
he  dwelt;  and  he  with  his  works — to 
read  which  is  like  walking  through 
morning  meadows,  or  amid  the  mystic 
wolds  of  nightingales — might  naturally 
be  undiscerned  in  the  landscape  by  the 
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great  world  thundering  past  in  its  train, 
even  in  an  interval  when  the  newspaper 
or  the  railway  romance  might  be  laid 
aside. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  bom  in 
Concord,  in  1817,  and  there  lived  and 
died.  lie  was  the  last  son  of  a  French 
ancestor,  a  lead-pencil  maker,  who  went 
to  Massachusetts  from  the  Isle  of  Guern¬ 
sey.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1837,  though  without 
scholastic  distinction,  and  aflerwards 
tauglit  a  private  school  for  a  short  time. 
He  tlien  applied  himself  to  his  father’s 
craft,  and  obtained  certificates  of  having 
made  a  pencil  better  than  any  in  use ; 
but  on  being  congratulated  that  the  way 
to  fortune  was  thus  opened,  he  declared 
that  he  should  never  make  anotiier  pen¬ 
cil,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  do  again 
what  he  had  done  once.  He  disappoint¬ 
ed  his  family  and  friends  by  steadily  de¬ 
clining  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  .accus¬ 
tomed  paths  to  profit  or  fume  with  other 
educated  young  men  ;  but  was  not  self- 
indulgent  nor  idle,  was  skilful  with  his 
hands,  and  was  already  industrious 
about  something,  none  knew  what,  in 
the  woods  around  Concord.  He  could 
make  a  boat,  or  a  fence,  or  plant  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  when  he  needed  money  obtain¬ 
ed  it  by  doing  some  such  piece  of  w'ork. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  had  no 
“  talent  for  wealth,”  and  it  was  an  early 
perception  with  him  that  a  man’s  real 
life  w.a8  generally  sacrificed  to  obtain¬ 
ing  the  means  of  living ;  he  was  resolved 
to  make  his  wealth  consist  in  his  having 
few  wants.  His  natural  skill  in  mensu¬ 
ration,  however,  and  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  neighborhood,  rendered  his 
services  as  a  surveyor  valuable  to  the 
farmers — of  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
the  town  consists;  and,  leading  him 
often  to  the  fields  and  woods,  this  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  an  occupation  so  agreeable 
to  his  tastes,  that  he  drifted  into  it  as  a 
profession.  “  If  I  had,”  he  said,  “  the 
wealth  of  Crojsus  bestowed  on  me,  my 
aims  must  still  be  the  same,  and  my 
means  essentially  the  same.”  He  de¬ 
clined  dinner  parties,  because  he  could 
not  meet  individuals  at  them  to  any  pur¬ 
pose  :  “  They  make  their  pride,”  he  said, 
“  in  making  their  dinners  cost  much  ; 
I  m.ake  my  pride  in  making  my  dinner 
cost  little.”  When  asked  at  the  table 
which  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered 


“the  nearest.”  Those  who  met  him 
felt  at  once  that  there  was  no  affectation 
in  all  this,  but  that  this  youth  had  set 
for  himself  a  real  devotion  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  never 
sad,  morose,  or  misanthropic,  but  had 
humor  and  enthusiasm.  “  He  chose,” 
says  Emerson,  “  wisely,  no  doubt,  for 
himself,  to  be  the  bachelor  of  thought 
and  nature.” 

His  first  volume  grew  out  of  a  voyage 
which  he  made  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  rivers  in  1839,  in  company 
with  a  brother,  who  sympathized  to  a 
certain  extent  with  his  tastes,  but  who 
died  about  three  years  later.  Having 
loaded  their  boat  with  vegetables  and 
utensils,  with  wheels  on  which  to  roll  the 
boat  around  falls,  a  buffalo  skin  for  a  bed, 
and  a  tent  of  cotton  cloth  for  a  roof,  the 
brothers  started  on  their  river  voyage,  on 
a  serene  afternoon  at  the  close  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Thoreau  celebrates  the  passage 
by  the  sunken  but  still  visible  abutments 
of  the  old  bridge,  where  occurred  the 
first  battle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
“  mother  country,”  and  by  the  old 
“Manse”  where  Hawthorne  lived,  with 
the  wayward  but  sweet  verses  which 
spring  up  here  and  there  in  all  his  works 
with  the  genuineness  and  beauty  of  wild 
flowers.  “  Gradually  ”  —  so  runs  his 
chronicle — “  the  village  murmur  subsid¬ 
ed,  and  we  seemed  to  be  embarked  on 
the  placid  current  of  our  dreams,  float¬ 
ing  from  past  to  future  as  silently  as 
one  wakes  to  fresh  morning  or  .evening 
thoughts.  We  glided  noiselessly  down 
the  stream,  occasionally  driving  a  pick¬ 
erel  from  the  covert  of  the  pads,  or  a 
bream  from  her  nest ;  and  the  smaller 
bittern  now  and  then  sailed  away  on 
sluggish  wings  from  some  recess  in  the 
shore,  or  the  larger  lifted  itself  out  of 
the  long  grass  at  our  approach,  and 
carried  its  precious  legs 'away  to  deposit 
them  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  tortoises, 
also,  rapidly  dropped  into  the  water  as 
our  boat  ruffled  the  surface  amid  the 
willows,  breaking  the  reflections  of  the 
trees . The  bright  blue  flow¬ 

ers  of  the  soap  -  wort  gentian  were 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  the  adjacent 
meadows,  like  flowers  which  Proserpine 
had  dropped ;  and  still  further,  in  the 
fields,  or  liigher,  on  the  bank,  were  seen 
the  Virginian  rhexia  and  drooping 
neottia  or  ladies’-tresses ;  while  from  the 
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more  distant  waysides,  which  we  occa¬ 
sionally  passed,  and  banks  where  tlie  snn 
had  lodged,  was  reflected  a  dull  yellow 
beam  from  the  ranks  of  tansy,  now  in 

its  prime . But  we  missed 

the  white  water  lily,  which  is  the  queen 
of  river  flowers;  its  reign  being  over 
for  this  season.  He  makes  his  voyage 
too  late,  perhaps,  by  a  true  water-clock, 
who  delays  so  long.  Many  of  this  species 
inhabit  our  Concord  water.  I  have 
passed  down  the  river  before  sunrise  on 
a  summer  morning  between  fields  of 
lilies  still  shut  in  sleep ;  and  when  at 
length  the  flakes  of  sunlight  from  over 
the  bank  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whole  flelds  of  white  blossoms  seemed 
to  flash  open  before  me  as  I  floated  alon^, 
like  the  unfolding  of  a  banner,  so  sensi¬ 
ble  is  this  flower  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays.”  A  solitary  fisherman  on  the 
bank  reminds  him  to  give  some  account 
of  the  fishermen  he  had  known,  and 
particularly  of  one  from  Tynemouth, 
England,  who  was  the  Walton  of  the 
stream  ;  whose  fishing  was  not  for  sport 
nor  subsistence,  “  but  a  sort  of  solemn 
sacrament  and  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  just  as  the  aged  read  their  Bibles.” 
A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  twelve  species  of  fishes 
to  be  found  in  the  Concord  follows. 
“  Whether,”  he  says,  “  we  live  by  the 
seaside,  or  by  the  fakes  and  rivers,  it 
concerns  us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of 
fishes,  since  they  are  not  phenomena 
confined  to  certain  localities  only,  but 
forms  and  phases  of  the  life  in  nature 
universally  dispersed.  The  countless 
shoals  which  annually  coast  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  America  are  not  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  student  of  nature  as  the 
more  fertile  law  itself,  which  deposits 
their  spawn  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  on  the  interior  plains — the  fish  prin¬ 
ciple  in  nature.”  He  takes  the  side  of 
the  shad  against  the  corporation  of 
Billerica,  whose  dam  prevents  that  fish’s 
migration  up  the  river.  “  It  will  not  be 
forgotten” — he  apostrophises  the  crea¬ 
ture  struggling  with  so  hard  a  destiny — 
“  by  some  memory  that  we  were  con¬ 
temporaries.  Thou  shall  ere  long  have 
thy  way  up  the  rivers — up  all  the  rivers 
of  the  globe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Yea, 
even  thy  dull,  watery  dream  shall  be 

more  than  realized . Keep  a 

stiff  fin,  then,  and  stem  all  the  tides  thou 


mayst  meet” — and  goes  on  to  argue 
with  the  corporation  that  its  dam  covers 
with  water  much  that  might  be  a  green 
meadow.  At  night  they  find  their  Ostia 
in  a  leafy  wilderness — “  a  place  for  fauns 
and  satyrs ;  where  baU  hung  all  day  from 
the  rocks,  and  at  evening  flitted  over  the 
water ;  and  fireflies  husbanded  their 
light  under  the  grass  and  leaves  .against 
the  night.”  Here  they  pitch  their  tent. 
The  following  description  of  the  events 
wherewith  the  night  is  crowded  seems 
to  me  exquisite : 

“  For  the  most  part  there  was  no  recognition 
of  human  life  in  the  night,  no  hnman  breath¬ 
ing,  only  the  breathing  of  the  tinnd.  As  we 
sat  up,  kept  awake  by  the  novelty  of  our 
situation,  we  heard  at  inU^rvals  foxes  stepping 
about  over  the  dead  leaves,  and  brushing  the 
dewy  grass  close  to  our  tent,  and  once  a 
musquash  fumbling  among  the  potatoes  and 
melons  in  our  boat ;  but  when  we  hastened 
to  the  shore,  we  could  detect  only  a  ripple 
in  the  water  rutlling  the  disk  of  a  star.  At 
intervals  we  were  serenaded  by  the  song  of  a 
dreaming  sparrow,  or  the  throttled  cry  of  an 
owl ;  but  after  each  sound,  which,  near  at 
hand,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  each 
crackling  of  the  twigs,  or  rustling  among  the 
leaves,  there  was  a  sudden  pause,  and  a 
deeper  and  more  conscious  silence,  as  if  the 
intruder  were  aware  that  no  life  was  rightfully 
abroad  at  that  hour.  There  was  a  fire  in 
Lowell,  as  we  judged,  this  night,  and  we  saw 
the  horizon  blazing,  and  heard  the  distant 
alarm  bells,  as  it  were  a  faint  tinkling  music, 
borne  to  these  woods.  But  the  most  constant 
and  memorable  sound  of  a  summer’s  night, 
which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear  every  night 
afterward,  was  tlie  barking  of  the  house-dogs, 
from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  the 
faintest  aerial  palpitation  under  the  eaves  of 
heaven — fixim  the  patient  but  anxious  mastiff 
to  the  timid  and  wakeful  terrier — at  first  loud 
and  rapid,  then  faint  and  slow,  to  be  imitated 
only  in  a  whisper:  Wow — wow — wow — 

wow — wo - wo - w - w - .  Even  in 

a  retired  and  uninhabited  district  like  this,  it 
was  a  sufficiency  of  sound  for  the  ear  of  night, 
and  more  impressive  than  any  music.  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  a  hound,  just  before  day¬ 
light,  while  the  stars  were  shining,  from  over 
the  woods  and  river,  far  in  the  horizon,  when 
it  sounded  sweet  and  melodious  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  The  hounding  of  a  dog  pursuing  a 
fox  or  other  animal,  in  the  horizon,  may  have 
first  suggested  the  notes  of  the  hunting  horn, 
to  alternate  with  and  relieve  the  lungs  of  the 
dog.  This  natural  bugle  long  resounded  in 
the  woods  of  the  ancient  world  before  the 
horn  was  invented.  .  .  .  All  these  sounds — 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and 
the  hum  of  insects  at  noon — are  the  evidence 
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of  nature’s  health  or  Bound  state.  Such  is  the 
never  failing  beauty  and  accuracy  of  language, 
the  most  perfect  art  in  the  world ;  the  chisel 
of  a  thousand  years  retouches  it.” 

A  clear  Sunday  morning  dawns  upon 
the  voyagers,  as  they  start  toward  the 
larger  river  into  which  the  Concord 
enters  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town  of  Concord.  They  see 
some  teamster  or  other  workman  who 
seems  to  have  been  “  waylaid  by  the 
Sabbath,”  and  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  freedom  as  they  remember  the 
old  times  of  New-England,  when  each 
town  had  a  “cage”  near  the  meeting 
house,  into  which  every  offender  against 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  tlirust. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

1>agantsm  about  Tlioreau.  “  In  my 
^autheon,  Pan  still  reigns  in  his  pristine 
glory,  with  his  ruddy  face,  his  flowing 
beard,  and  his  shaggy  body,  his  pipe 
and  his  crook,  his  nymph  Echo,  and  his 
chosen  daughter  lambe ;  for  the  great 
god  Pan  is  not  dead,  as  was  rumored. 

.  .  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
god  that  is  commonly  worshipped  in 
civilized  countries  is  not  at  all  divine, 
though  he  bears  a  divine  name,  but  is 
the  overwhelming  authority  and  respec¬ 
tability  of  mankind  combined.  Men 
reverence  one  another,  not  yet  God.” 
He  is  impressed  w’ith  this  wonderful 
addition  to  the  old  mythology,  “  the 
Christian  fable,”  that  “the  humble  life 
of  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have  force 
to  make  a  New- York  bishop  so  bigoted,” 
and  reveres  the  flame  that  kindles  still 
the  “  forty-four  lamps,  the  gift  of  kings, 
now  burning  in  a  place  called  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;”  but  he  thinks  “  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  to  be  Christian,  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  life 
of  Christ.”  “Your  scheme,”  he  says, 
“must  be  the  framework  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  .all  other  schemes  w'ill  soon  be 
ruins.  The  perfect  God  in  His  revela¬ 
tions  of  Himself  has  never  got  to  the 
length  of  one  such  proposition  as  you. 
His  prophets,  state.  Have  you  learned 
the  alphabet  of  heaven,  and  can  count 
three  ?  Do  you  know  the  number  of 
God’s  family  ?  Can  you  put  mysteries 
into  words  ?  Do  you  presume  to  fable 
of  the  ineffable  ?  ”  As  for  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  he  thinks  that  no  other  book  is 
so  strange  and  heretical,  and  that  if  its 
sentences  “Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 


heaven,”  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  on  earth,”  were  read  or  heard 
without  cant  in  any  pulpit,  “  there  would 
not  be  left  one  stone  of  that  meeting 
house  upon  another.”  He  believes  that 
the  Church  is  a  sort  of  hospital  for  men’s 
souls,  and  as  full  of  quackery  as  the 
hospital  for  their  bodies  ;  and  the  sound 
of  Sabbath  bells,  heard  as  he  rests  on 
his  oar,  is  “  as  the  sound  of  many  cate¬ 
chisms  and  religious  books  twanging  a 
canting  peal  round  the  earth,  seeming  to 
issue  from  some  Egyptian  temple  and 
echo  along  the  shore  of  the  Nile,  right 
opposite  to  Pharaoh’s  palace,  and  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes,  startling  a  multitude  of 
storks  and  alligators  basking  in  the  sun.” 
So,  with  no  religious  cobwebs  between 
him  and  the  clear  sky,  he  reads  his  Sun¬ 
day  lesson  from  Sadi :  “  O  thou !  who 
towerest  above  the  fights  of  conjecture, 
opinion,  and  comprehension  ;  whatever 
has  been  reported  of  thee  we  have  heard 
and  read  ;  the  congregation  is  dismissed, 
and  life  drawn  to  ^  close ;  and  we  still 
rest  in  our  first  encomium  of  thee  !  ” 
Then  follow  curious  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  first  English 
settlers  who  displaced  them.  He  sym¬ 
pathizes  as  much  with  the  red  man  as 
with  the  shad  so  wronged  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Interspersed  are  curious  epi¬ 
sodes  concerning  the  trees,  the  fish,  and 
the  water-fowl,  which  he  sees  with  his 
two  eyes — one  the  eye  of  the  naturalist, 
the  other  that  of  the  poet.  On  Monday 
while  “  nooning  ”  on  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Merrimack,  he  feels  himself  re¬ 
moved  back  to  the  Orient,  and  gives 
us  long  and  excellent  readings  from 
the  Vishna  Piirana,  the  Hhaghavat 
Geeta^  and  the  Dfierma  Sdstra.  “  In 
every  man’s  brain  is  the  Sanscrit. 
The  Vedas  and  their  Angas  are  not 
so  ancient  as  serene  contemplation. 
Why  will  we  be  imposed  on  by  antiq¬ 
uity  ?  Is  the  babe  young  ?  When  I 
behold  it,  it  seems  to  me  more  venera¬ 
ble  than  the  oldest  man  ;  it  is  more  an¬ 
cient  than  Nestor  or  the  Sybils,  and 
bears  the  wrinkles  of  father  Saturn 
himself.  And  do  we  live  but  in  the 
resent?  How  broad  a  line  is  that? 
sit  now  on  a  stump  whose  rings 
number  centuries  of  growth.  If  I  look 
around,  I  see  that  the  soil  is  composed 
of  just  such  stumps,  ancestors  to  this. 
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The  earth  is  covered  with  monld.  I 
thrust  this  stick  many  aeons  deep  into 
its  surface,  and  with  my  heel  make  a 
deeper  furrow  than  the  elements  have 
loughed  here  for  a  thousand  years.  If 
listen  I  hear  the  peep  of  frogs  which  is 
older  than  the  slime  of  Egypt,  and  the 
distant  drumming  of  a  partridge  on  a 
log,  as  if  it  were  a  pulse-beat  of  the 
summer  air.  I  raise  my  fairest  and 
freshest  flowers  in  the  old  mould.  Why, 
what  we  would  fain  call  new  is  not  skin- 
deep  ;  the  earth  is  not  yet  stained  by  it. 
It  is  not  the  fertile  ground  that  we  walk 
on,  but  the  leaves  that  flutter  over  our 
heads.  The  newest  is  but  the  oldest 
made  visible  to  our  senses.”  Presently 
this  strain  of  thought  rises  to  the  ex- 
pressiou  of  verse : 

“Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour, 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life.  j 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold, 

Which  not  iny  worth  nor  want  hath 
bought. 

Which  woo’d  me  young  and  woos  me  old. 
And  to  this  evening  me  hath  brought” 

Worthy  to  be  quoted  also  are  the 
following,  which  he  calls  “  Rumors  from 
an  .^olian  Harp  :  ” 

“  There  is  a  vale  which  none  hath  seen. 

Where  foot  of  man  has  never  been, 

Such  as  here  lives  with  toil  and  strife. 

An  anxious  and  a  sinful  life. 

“  There  every  virtue  has  its  birth. 

Ere  it  descends  upon  the  earth. 

And  thither  every  deed  returns, 

Which  in  the  generous  bosom  bums. 

“  There  love  is  wami,  and  youth  is  young, 
And  poetry  is  yet  unsung, 

For  Virtue  still  adventures  there. 

And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 

“  And  ever,  if  you  hearken  well. 

You  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bir  ll. 

And  tread  of  high-souled  men  go  by, 

Their  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky.” 

In  the  hand  of  the  true  priest  of  na¬ 
ture  the  most  barren  rod  blossoms. 
Under  Thoreau’s  touch  the  smallest, 
most  ordinary  facta  attain  a  mystic 
slgniflcance.  As  he  parches  Indian 
corn  by  his  fire,  he  is  reminded  that 
“there  should  always  be  some  flower¬ 
ing  and  maturing  of  the  fruits  of  nature 
in  the  cooking  process.  .  .  In  parch¬ 

ing  com,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  sympathy  between  the  bursting  seed 
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I  and  the  more  perfect  developments  of 
vegetable  life.  It  is  a  perfect  flower 
with  its  petals,  like  the  houstonia  or 
anemone.”  The  bittern  “  is  a  bird  of 
the  oldest  Thalesian  school,  and  no 
doubt,  believes  in  the  priority  of  water 
to  the  other  elements;  the  relic  of  a 
twilight  antediluvian  age  which  yet 
inhabits  these  bright  American  rivers 
with  us  Yankees.”  Passing  a  little 
island  formed  by  the  deposits  from  the 
eddy  at  the  conjunction  of  two  streams, 
he  reflects  that  nature  is,  ant-like,  still 
busy  building  continents  on  her  old  plan. 
He  finds  in  his  hammock  the  prototype 
of  the  Indian’s  canoe.  Immediately 
after  noon  the  cricket  chirps,  though 
no  painter  could  paint  the  dift’erence 
between  that  and  the  preceding  hour  ; 
and  “  in  deep  ravines  under  the  eastern 
sides  of  cliffs.  Night  forwardly  plants 
her  foot,  even  at  noonday,  and  as  day 
retreats  she  steps  into  his  trenches, 
skulking  from  tree  to  tree,  from  fence  to 
fence,  until  at  last  she  sits  in  his  citadel, 
and  draws  out  her  forces  into  the  plain.” 

Some  sentences  in  these  books  are 
felicities  of  expression — e.  g.,  “  the  blue 
bird  carries  the  sky  on  his  back  “  the 
tanager  flies  through  the  green  foliage 
as  if  it  would  ignite  the  leaves ;”  “  na¬ 
ture  made  ferns  for  pure  leaves,  to  show 
what  she  could  do  in  that  line “  the 
locust  z-ing  ;”  “how  can  we  have  a  har¬ 
vest  of  thought  who  have  not  a  seed¬ 
time  of  character  ?”  “  nothing  is  to  be  so 
much  feared  as  fear  ;  atheism  may  com¬ 
paratively  be  popular  with  God  himself;” 
“  only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are 
awake ;”  “  thank  God  they  can  not  cut 
down  the  clouds;”  “all  kinds  of  figures 
are  drawn  on  the  blue  ground  with  this 
fibrous  white  paint.” 

Although  Thoreau  lived  personally 
apart  from  the  world,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how,  in  his  action  and  his 
w'ritings,  the  society  around  him  is  re¬ 
flected,  though  somewhat  inverted.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  making  the  week’s 
voyage,  which  I  have  followed  a  little. 
New- England  was  burgeoning  forth, 
under  the  tropical  breath  of  Transcen¬ 
dentalism,  with  strange  and  rare  growths 
of  new  thoughts,  and  essays  at  thought, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Puritan  Apos 
tolio  succession.  The  capital  of  that 
strange  realm  was  at  Concord,  where 
Emerson,  the  mildest  promoter  of  a  reign 
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of  terror  imaginable,  and  Margaret  Ful¬ 
ler,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Elizabeth  Pea¬ 
body,  and  othera,  dwelt  and  worked  as 
monarch  and  miniatry  of  a  new  spiritual 
kingdom.  It  soon  became  plain  that 
what  these  were  endeavoring  to  put  into 
literature,  Thoreau  was  aiming  to  put 
into  individual  life ;  not  consciously, 
perhaps,  but  because  he  must  be  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  physical  elements  surrounding  him 
there  at  his  first  or  his  second  birth. 
When  the  Dial — the  quarterly  magazine 
which  represented  the  new  movement — 
began  its  career  in  1841,  he  was  one  of 
its  contributors,  and  there  were  printed 
in  it  several  of  the  papers  which  are  now 
collected  in  the  volume  called  Excursions. 
These  papers  related  to  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  around  Concord,  and  are  in  form 
much  like  the  earlier  work  from  which 
I  have  given  sjtecimens.  One  piece  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Dial  in  1843,  “  A  Winter 
Walk,”  was  then  and  is  now  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  delicate  perception  of  the 
subtle  beauties  and  truths  of  nature. 
But  the  Transcendental  agitation  was 
not  more  reflected  in  the  secluded, 
wayward  stream  of  Thoreau’s  life  than 
the  Socialistic  movement  which  follow¬ 
ed  it,  and,  was  doubtless,  its  first  ofi- 
spring.  When  nearly  every  leading 
spirit  of  what  were  called  the  ‘‘  New 
Views”  went  into  the  Brook  Farm 
community — even  Channing  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  who  w’ere  not  distinctively 
Transcendentalists — Emerson  remained 
at  home  to  evolve  Arcadias  of  pure 
thought,  and  Thoreau  to  reproduce 
Utopias  of  individual  life.  In  1845  he 
built  himself  a  house  with  his  own 
bands,  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful 
water  near  Concord  called  “  Walden.” 
This  lakelet,  which  is  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Emerson’s  home,  and  has 
been  long  the  haunt  of  poets  and  stu¬ 
dents,  is  a  perennial  clear  spring,  set  in 
a  frame  of  thick  pine  and  oak  woo<l — is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference.  The  pond 
has  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet,  and  its 
water  is  of  such  extraordinary  transpar¬ 
ency  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with 
the  fishes  large  and  small  swimming  be¬ 
low.  On  one  occasion  Thoreau  lost  his 
axe  through  the  ice  on  it,  and  looking 
down  saw  it  and  obtained  it  again  from 


a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  with  a  slip 
noose,  at  the  end  of  a  long  birch.  The 
water  is  remarkable  too  for  its  beauti¬ 
ful  shifting  tints,  being  at  times  almost 
of  the  dove’s-neck  lustre.  It  is  fringed 
with  flowers  in  their  season,  and  always 
encinctured  with  evergreen  :  many  fish¬ 
es — silver,  steel-colored,  and  golden — 
and  ducks,  geese,  peetweets,  with  other 
wild  birds,  may  be  found  there.  One 
who  has  seen  the  spot  can  scarcely  w’on- 
der  that  to  such  a  child  of  the  elements 
as  Thoreau  there  was  in  the  pure  depths 
of  Walden  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  the 
Erl-King’s  daughter.  For  though,  as  I 
have  said,  the  movements  of  opinion  and 
reform  going  on  around  him  were  re¬ 
flected  iiuThorcau’s  thought  and  life,  it 
was  only  as  the  bird  or  cloud  flitting 
over  the  lake  would  seem  to  pass  through 
its  depths  ;  it  has  winged  and  fair 
things  of  its  own  beneath  them.  To 
show  that  educated  man  could  build 
his  house  and  live  happily  in  Nature 
without  impawning  the  hours  of  his 
life  or  coining  his  heart  and  soul  into 
money,  were  incidental  motives  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  times  ;  below  these  are 
the  deeps  of  individuality,  with  their 
strange,  ineffable  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  “  I  long  ago,”  he  says  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Walden,  “  lost  a 
hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle  dove, 
and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are 
the  travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning 
them,  describing  their  tracks,  and  what 
calls  they  answered  to.  I  have  met  one 
or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound  and  the 
tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the 
dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they 
seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if 
they  had  lost  them  themselves.” 

It  was  near  the  end  of  March  that 
Thoreau  began  to  build  his  house,  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  it  was  framed  and 
ready  for  raising.  He  had  purchased 
the  boards  of  an  Irishman’s  shanty,  and 
by  the  Fourth  of  July — Independence 
Day — his  mansion  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation.  “  There  is  some  of  the  same 
fitness,”  he  thinks,  **  in  a  man’s  building 
his  own  house  that  there  is  in  a  bird’s 
building  its  own  nest.  Who  knows  but 
if  men  constructed  their  dwellings  with 
their  own  hands,  and  provided  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families  simply 
and  honestly  enough,  the  poetic  faculty 
would  be  universally  developed,  as  birds 
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universally  sing  when  so  engaged  ?  But 
alas !  we  do  like  cowbirds  and  cuckoos, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  which 
other  birds  have  built,  and  cheer  no 
traveller  with  their  chattering  and  un¬ 
musical  notes.”  Wishing,  doubtless,  to 
anticipate  his  necessities  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  he  built  bis  chimney  only  as  the 
winter  approached.  When  all  was  com¬ 
plete,  be  has  a  residence  which  ho  de- 
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scribes  thus :  “  I  have  thus  a  tight  shin¬ 
gled  and  plastered  house,  ten  feet  wide 
by  fifteen  long,  and  eight-feet  posts,  with 
a  garret  and  a  closet,  a  large  window  on 
each  side,  two  trap  doors,  one  door  at 
the  end,  and  a  brick  fireplace  opposite. 
The  exact  cost  of  my  house,  paying  the 
usual  price  for  such  materials  as  1  used, 
but  not  counting  the  work,  all  of  which 
was  done  by  myself,  was  as  follows : 


Boards .  . 

Refuse  shingles  for  roof  and  sides . 

Laths . - . 

Two  second-hand  windows  with  glass . . 

One  thousand  old  bricks  . 

Two  casks  of  lime . 

Hair . . 

Mantle-tree  iron . 

Nails . 

Hinges  and  screws . 

Latch . 

Chalk . 

Transportation . 


f  8.03| — Mostly  shanty  boards. 

4.00 

1.25 

2.48 

4.00 

2.40 —  That  was  high. 

81 — More  than  I  needed. 

15 

8.90 

14 

10 

01 

1.40 —  I  carried  a  good  part  on  my  back. 


In  ail 


$28. 12^ 


These  are  all  the  materials,  excepting 
the  timber,  stones,  and  sand,  which  1 
claimed  by  squatter’s  right.  I  have 
also  a  small  woodshed  adjoining,  made 
chiefly  of  the  stulf  wdiich  was  left  after 
building  the  house.”  lie  then  recalls, 
with  a  natural  complacency,  that  at 
Cambridge  College  the  student  pays  for 
his  room  one  dollar  eighty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  each  year  more  than  his  house 
has  cost,  and  is  led  into  an  episode  on 
education,  ending  with  the  reflection 
that  while  the  student  is  reading 
“  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Say,  he 
runs  his  father  in  debt  irretrievably.” 

He  next  planted  about  two  acres  and 
a  half  of  the  ground  around  him  with 
beans,  potatoes,  peas,  and  maize,  lie 
realized  from  those  above  what  he  re¬ 
quired  of  them  for  his  own  use,  $8.71^. 
(The  land  seemed  to  have  been  left  un¬ 
used  by  its  owner,  as  unfit  to  raise 
“  anything  but  squirrels  ”  on.) 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season  he  feels 
that  he  is  more  independent  than  any 
fanner  in  Concord,  “  for  I  was  not  an¬ 
chored  to  a  house  or  farm,  but  could 
follow  the  bent  of  my  genius,  which  is 
a  very  crooked  one,  every  moment. 
Beside  being  better  off  than  they  al¬ 
ready,  if  ray  house  had  been  burned, 
or  my  crops  failed,  I  should  have  been 
nearly  as  well  oft'  as  before.” 


From  July  4th  to  March  1st,  Thoreau 
spent  for  food  $8.74,  and  for  clothing 
$8.40j,  which,  with  other  expenses, 
amounted  to  $(}1.99f,  $80.78  of  which 
was  met  by  earnings  to  that  amount, 
the  rest  being  covered  by  the  capital 
with  which  he  began.  He  did  not  have 
much  furniture,  and  thought  himself  all 
the  better  for  its  absence.  He  thinks 
baggage  and  furniture  to  be  truly  what 
the  popular  phrase  terras  them — “  traps.” 
“  He  was  a  lucky  fox  that  left  his  tail  in 
the  trap.  The  muskrat  will  gnaw  his 
third  leg  off  to  be  free.”  He  pursues 
his  anti  -  furniture  reflections  to  their 
Largest  applications.  “  I  look  upon  Eng¬ 
land  to-day  as  an  old  gentleman  who  is 
travelling  with  a  great  deal  of  baggage 
— trumjMjry  which  has  accumulated  from 
long  housekeeping  —  which  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  burn  ;  great  trunk,  little 
trunk,  bandbox,  and  bundle.  Throw 
away  the  first  three  at  least.”  His  two 
years’  residehce  at  Walden  convinced 
iiim  “  that  to  maintain  one’s  self  on  this 
earth  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a  pastime,  if 
we  will  live  simply  and  wisely,  as  the 
pursuits  of  the  simpler  nations  are  still 
the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.”  In 
reply  to  those  who  declared  this  to  be 
all  very  selfish,  he  maintains  that  “  Doing 
good  is  one  of  the  professions  which  are 
full.  .  .  .  Probably  1  should  not 
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coDsciouHly  and  deliberately  forsake  ray 
particular  calling  to  do  the  good  which 
society  demands  of  me,  to  save  the  uni¬ 
verse  from  annihilation  ;  and  I  believe 
that  a  like  but  infinitely  greater  stead¬ 
fastness  elsewhere  is  all  that  now  pre¬ 
serves  it.  But  I  would  not  stand  be¬ 
tween  any  man  and  his  genius  ;  and  to 
him  who  does  this  work,  which  I  decline, 
with  his  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and 
life,  I  would  say  persevere,  even  if  the 
world  call  it  doing  evil,  as  it  is  most 
likely  they  will.”  He  does  not,  indeed, 
think  much  of  philanthropists.  “Those 
]>lant8  of  whose  greenness,  withered,  we 
make  herb  lea  for  the  sick,  serve  but  a 
humble  use  and  are  rfiostly  employed 
by  quacks.  I  want  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  a  man  ;  that  some  fragrance  be  waft¬ 
ed  over  from  him  to  me,  and  some  ripe¬ 
ness  flavor  our  intercourse.  Ilis  good¬ 
ness  must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory 
act,  but  a  constant  superfluity,  which 
costs  him  nothing,  and  of  which  he  is 
unconscious.  This  is  a  charity  that 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  philan¬ 
thropist  too  often  surrounds  mankind 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  cast- 
oflf  griefs  as  an  atmosphere,  and  calls  it 
sympathy.  If  you  should  ever  be  be¬ 
trayed  into  any  of  these  philanthropies, 
do  not  let  your  left  hand  know  what 
our  right  hand  does,  for  it  is  not  worth 
nowing.  Rescue  the  drowning,  and 
tie  your  shoe  strings.” 

Our  hermit  had  enough  solitude  so 
far  as  human  beings  were  concerned ; 
but  he  trolled  for  the  golden  fishes  and 
caught  some  golden  fancies  with  them. 
“  Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing 
in.  1  drink  at  it ;  but  while  I  drink  I 
see  the  sandy  bottom,  and  detect  how 
shallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slfdes 
away,  but  eternity  remains.  I  would 
drink  deeper;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars.”  In  the 
absence  of  humankind  the  wild  kinds 
keep  him  company.  The  worshipper  of 
Ran  naturally  had  a  flute,  and  he  drew 
the  fishes  to  him  oftener  with  this  than 
with  the  line,  and  the  echoes  applauded 
his  performance.  A  mouse  became  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  played  “  bo-peep,”  and  ate 
from  his  hand,  and  the  mole  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  his  cellar.  Of  a  sparrow  that 
alighted  on  his  shoulder  he  is  prouder 
than  of  any  epaulette  he  could  have 
worn.  A  phoebe  built  in  his  shed,  the 


robin  in  a  pine  w’hich  grew  in  his  house, 
and  the  partridge  with  her  brood  fed  • 
beneath  his  window.  A  fox  came  near 
his  window,  attracted  by  the  light, 
“barked  a  vulpine  curse”  at  him,  and 
retreated  ;  and  the  great  owl  said  “ZTotr 
(fer  do  f  ”  He  observes  them  all  closely 
and  with  the  eyes  of  a  transcendental 
Pilpay.  These  animals  are  all  beasts  of 
burden,  in  a  sense,  made  to  carry  some 
portion  of  our  thoughts.”  He  rejoices 
in  the  bootings  of  owls  :  “  It  is  a  sound 
admirably  suited  to  swamps  and  twi¬ 
light  woods,  which  no  day  illustrates, 
suggesting  a  vast  and  undeveloped  na¬ 
ture  which  men  have  not  recognized. 
They  represent  the  stark  twiliglit  and 
unsatisfied  thoughts  which  all  have.” 
By  art  and  by  sympathy  he  gained  a 
close  acquaintance  with  these  poor  re¬ 
lations  of  Humanity ;  and  his  respect 
for  them  increases  :  “  If  we  take  the  ages 
into  our  account,  may  there  not  be  a  civ¬ 
ilization  going  on  among  brutes  as  well 
as  men  ?  They  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rudimental,  burrowing  men,  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  defence,  awaiting  their 
transformation.” 

.^^neas  Sylvius,  Olaus  Magnus,  and 
Iluber,  have  given  accounts  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  ants.  Thoreau  has  given  a 
graphic  narrative  of  one  witnessed  by 
himself  near  his  hermitage : 

“  One  day  when  I  went  out  to  my  woodpile, 
or  rather  to  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed 
two  large  ants — the  one  red,  the  other  much 
larger,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black — 
fiercely  contending  with  one  another.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  got  hold  they  never  let  go,  but 
struggled  and  wrestled,  and  rolled  on  the 
chips  incessantly.  Looking  farther,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were  covered 
with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
duell-um  but  a  helium,  a  war  between  two 
races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against 
the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to 
one  black.  The  legions  of  these  myrmidons 
covered  all  the  hills  and  vales  in  my  wood- 
yard,  and  the  ground  was  already  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and  black. 
It  was  the  only  battle  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever  trod 
while  the  battle  was  raging ;  internecine  war  ; 
the  red  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
black  imperialists  on  the  other.  On  every 
side  they  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat, 
et  without  any  noi.se  that  I  could  hear,  and 
uman  soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely. 
I  watched  a  couple  that  were  fast  locked  in 
I  each  other's  embrace,  in  a  little  sunny  val- 
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lej  amid  the  chips,  now  at  noonday  prepared  ' 
to  figtit  till  the  sun  went  down  or  life  went 
out.  The  smaller  red  champion  had  fastened 
himself  like  a  yice  to  his  adversary’s  front, 
and  through  ail  the  tumblings  on  that  field 
never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers,  near  the  root,  having  already 
caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  board,  while 
the  stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from  side 
to  side ;  and,  as  I  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had 
already  divested  him  of  several  of  his  mem¬ 
bers.  They  fought  with  more  pertinacity 
than  bull  ■  dogs.  Neither  manifested  the 
least  disposition  to  retreat.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  there  came  along  a  single  red  ant,  evi¬ 
dently  full  of  excitement,  who  either  had 
dispatched  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part 
in  the  battle ;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had 
charged  him  to  return  with  his  shield  or 
upon  it  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from 
afar — for  the  blacks  were  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  red — he  drew  near  with  rapid 
pace  till  he  stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an 
inch  of  tlie  combatants ;  then,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  sprang  upon  the  black  war¬ 
rior,  and  commenced  his  operations  near  the 
root  of  his  right  fore  leg,  leaving  the  foe  to 
select  among  his  own  members;  and  so  there 
were  three  united  for  life  as  if  a  new  kind  of 
attraction  had  been  invented  which  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  I  should 
not  have  wondered  by  this  time  to  find  that 
they  had  their  respective  musical  bands 
stationed  on  some  eminent  chip,  and  playing 
their  national  airs  the  while,  to  excite  the 
slow  and  cheer  the  dying  combatants.  I  was 
myself  excited  somewhat,  even  as  if  they  had 
been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the 
less  the  difference.  .  .  .  There  was  not 

one  hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
principle  they  fought  for  as  much  as  our  an¬ 
cestors,  and  not  to  avoid  a  threepenny  tax  on 
their  tea ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle  will 
be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those 
whom  it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  at  least  I  took  up  the  chip  on 
which  the  three  I  have  particularly  described 
were  struggling,  carried  it  into  my  house,  and 
placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on  my  window-sill, 
in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Ilolding  a  mi¬ 
croscope  to  the  first  mentioned  red  ant,  I 
saw  that,  though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing 
at  the  near  fore  leg  of  his  enemy,  having 
severed  his  remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast 
was  all  torn  away,  exposing  what  vitals  he 
had  there  to  the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior, 
whose  breastplate  was  apparently  too  thick 
fur  him  to  pierce;  and  the  dark  carbuncles  of 
the  sufferer's  eyes  shone  with  ferocity  such 
as  war  only  could  excite.  They  struggled 
half  an  hour  longer  under  the  tumbler,  and 
when  I  looked  again  the  black  soldier  had 
severed  the  heads  of  his  foes  from  their 
bodies,  and  the  still  living  heads  were  hanging 
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on  either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at 
his  saddle  •  bow.  ...  I  never  learned 
which  party  was  victorious,  nor  the  cause  of 
the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings  excited  and  har¬ 
rowed  by  witnessing  the  struggle,  the  ferocity, 
and  carnage  of  a  human  battle  before  my 
door.” 

lie  adds:  “The  battle  which  I  wit¬ 
nessed  took  place  in  the  Presidency  of 
Polk,  five  years  before  the  passage  of 
Webster’s  Fugitive  Slave  bill.” 

Hither  in  the  deep  wdnter  came  through 
the  snow  the  fools  of  ideas,  the  victims 
of  crotchets,  the  running  slave — whom 
he  sheltered  and  helped  toward  the 
North  Star — and  at  times,  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  the  village,  to  visit 
him.  These  la.st  found  with  him  am¬ 
brosial  days.  “  We  made  that  small 
house  ring  with  boisterous  mirth,  and 
resound  with  the  murmur  of  much  sober 
talk;  making  amends  then  to  Walden 
Vale  for  the  long  silences.  Broadway 
was  still  and  deserted  in  comparison. 

.  ...  We  made  many  a  ‘  bran  new  ’ 

theory  of  life  over  a  thin  dish  of  gruel, 
which  combined  the  advantages  of  con¬ 
viviality  with  the  clear-headedness  which 
j)hiloso[»hy  requires.”  Over  the  door  of 
Thoreau’s  cabin  was  written  for  those 
who  could  read  it,  “  Entertainment  for 
man,  but  not  for  beast ;  ”  and  many  a 
youth  who  sought  that  higher  entertain¬ 
ment  came  to  him.  But  there  came  also 
less  agreeable  visitors.  He  discovered 
that  there  are  some  guests  who  appeal, 
“  not  to  your  hospitality,  but  to  your 
hospitalaliti/ and  there  are  others 
wlio  do  not  know  when  their  visits  have 
terrnin.ated.  Then  there  came  “  men  of 
one  idea,  like  a  hen  with  one  chicken, 
.and  that  a  duckling;  men  of  a  thousand 
ide.as  and  unkempt  heads,  like  those 
hens  which  are  made  to  take  charge  of 
a  hundred  chickens,  all  in  pursuit  of  one 
bag;  a  score  of  them  lost  in  every 
morning’s  dew  —  and  become  frizzled 
and  mangy  in  consequence;  men  of 
ideas  instead  of  legs ;  a  sort  of  intellec¬ 
tual  centipede,  that  made  you  crawl  all 
over.  One  man  proposed  a  book  in 
which  visitors  should  write  their  names, 
as  at  the  White  Mountains;  but,  alas! 
I  have  too  good  a  memory  to  make  that 
necessary.”  The  only  compensatiou  he 
could  get  seems  to  have  been  to  bot¬ 
anize  and  zoologize,  as  it  were,  on  his 
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visitorB.  Girls  and  lioys  and  younj? 
women  penerally  seemed  glad  to  be  in 
the  woods,  and  improved  their  time. 
Men  of  business  thought  only  of  his  dis¬ 
tance  from  “  something  or  other.”  Rest¬ 
less,  committed  men,  whose  time  was  all 
taken  up  in  getting  a  living  or  keeping 
it ;  ministers  “  who  spoke  of  God  as  if 
they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  sub- 

i'ect;”  doctors,  lawyers,  uneasy  house- 
ceepers,  who  pried  about  his  cupboard  ; 
young  men  “  who  had  ceased  to  be 
young,  and  concluded  that  the  beaten 
track  was  safest these  said  it  was  not 
iK>ssibIe  to  do  much  good  out  there. 
The  aged  and  infirm  thought  how'  far  it 
was  from  the  doctor :  “  to  them  a  village 
was  literally  a  commxmity,  a  league  for 
mutual  defence.”  With  these  he  argues 
that  a  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs. 
“Finally,  there  were  the  self-styled 
reformers,  the  greatest  bores  of  all,  who 
thought  I  was  for  ever  singing — 

‘  This  is  the  house  that  I  built ; 

This  is  the  man  that  lives  in  the  house  that 
I  built 

Rut  they  did  not  know  that  the  third 
line  was  — 

These  are  the  folks  that  worrj’^  the  man 
That  lives  in  the  house  that  1  built.*  ” 

Rut  he  had  more  cheering  visitors. 
“Children  come  a-berrying;  railroad 
men  taking  a  Sunday  morning  walk  in 
clean  shirts;  fishermen  and  hunters, poets 
and  philosophers;  in  short,  all  honest 
pilgrims,  who  came  out  to  the  woods 
for  freedom’s  sake,  and  really  left  the 
village  behind,  I  was  ready  to  greet 
with  ‘  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  welcome, 
Englishmen!’  for  I  had  had  communi¬ 
cation  with  that  race.”  Rut  his  flute 
seems  to  have  been  his  truest  friend, 
and  had  some  deep  tones  for  him. 
“  John  Farmer  sat  at  his  door  one  Sep¬ 
tember  evening,  after  a  hard  day’s  work ; 
his  mind  still  running  on  his  labor,  more 
or  less.  Having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to 
recreate  his  intellectual  man.  It  was  a 
rather  cool  evening,  and  some  of  his 
neighbors  were  apprehending  a  frost. 
He  had  not  attended  to  the  train  of  his 
thoughts  long,  when  he  heard  some  one 
playing  on  a  flute,  and  that  sound  har¬ 
monized  with  his  mind.  Still  he  thougbt 
of  his  work ;  but  the  burden  of  his 
thought  was,  that  though  this  kept  run¬ 


ning  in  his  head,  and  he  found  himself 
contriving  and  planning  it  against  his 
will,  yet  it  concerned  him  very  little. 
It  was  no  more  than  the  scurf  of  his 
skin,  which  was  constantly  shuffled  off. 
Rut  the  notes  of  the  flute  came  home  to 
his  ears  out  of  a  diflerent  sphere  from 
that  he  worked  in,  and  suggested  work 
for  certain  faculties  which  slumbered  in 
him,  They  gently  did  away  with  the 
street,  and  the  village,  and  the  State  in 
which  he  lived.  A  voice  said  to  him — 
‘  Why  do  you  stay  here  and  live  this 
mean,  moiling  life  when  a  glorious  exist¬ 
ence  is  possible  for  you  ?  Those  same 
stars  twinkle  over  other  fields  than 
these.’  Rut  how  to  come  out  of  this 
condition,  and  actually  migrate  thither  ? 
All  that  he  could  think  of  was  to  prac¬ 
tice  some  new  austerity,  to  let  his  mind 
descend  into  his  body  and  redeem  it, 
and  treat  himself  with  ever-increasing 
respect.” 

Rut  while  “John  Farmer”  was  thus 
ready  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
village  and  the  State,  they  were  not  so 
willing  to  ignore  his.  The  tax-gatherer 
visited  him.  To  pay  taxes  at  that  date 
meant  a  sanction  of  some  very  question¬ 
able  expenditures — such,  for  example,  as 
slave  auctions  at  the  gate  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  seizing  of  Mexican  territory  to 
make  it  into  slave  States.  Thoreau 
therefore  declined  to  pay  his  tax ;  and 
one  day,  havitig  taken  a  boot  to  the 
village  to  be  mended,  he  is  arrested 
when  about  to  return,  and  thrown  into 
the  Concord  gaol.  He  gave  the  town 
clerk  tl»e  following  statement  in  writ¬ 
ing  :  “  Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Henry  Thoreau,  do  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  any  incor¬ 
porated  society  which  I  have  not  joined.” 
This  imprisonment  caused  a  considera¬ 
ble  sensation  in  the  quiet  village,  and 
some  gentleman  having  paid  the  tax, 
Thoreau  was  released  on  the  next  day. 
He  went  to  the  shoe  shop  immediately, 
got  the  boot  he  had  brought  to  be 
mended,  and  returned  to  the  woods, 
not  well  satisfied,  however,  at  what  he 
regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  interfer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  friend  who  so 
far  allowed  his  private  feelings  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  public  good  as  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  collector  never  again  asked 
him  for  a  tax.  He  wrote  in  1849  an 
account  of  his  experience  in  prison, 
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which  is  unfortunately  not  included  in 
any  of  his  published  volumes.  I  must, 
however,  include  some  portions  of  it 
here.  “  As  I  stood  considering  the 
walls  of  solid  stone,  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  and  the  iron  grating  which  strained 
the  light,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  foolishness  of  that  institution 
which  treated  me  as  if  I  were  mere 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  to  be  locked 
up.  I  wondered  that  it  should  have 
concluded  at  length  that  this  was  the 
best  use  it  could  put  me  to,  and  had 
never  thought  to  avail  itself  of  my  ser¬ 
vices  in  some  way.  I  saw  that,  if  there 
was  a  stone  wall  between  me  and  my 
townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  climb  or  break  through 
before  they  could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I 
was.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  walls  seemed  a  great 
waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I  felt  as  if 
I  alone  of  all  my  townsmen  had  paid 
my  tax.  They  plainly  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  me,  but  behaved  like  per¬ 
sons  who  are  underbred.  In  every 
threat  and  in  every  compliment  there 
was  a  blunder,  for  they  thought  that  my 
chief  desire  was  to  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  that  stone  wall.  I  could  not  but 
smile  to  see  how  industriously  they 
locked  the  door  on  my  meditations, 
which  followed  them  out  again  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  they  were  really 
all  that  was  dangerous.  As  they  could 
not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to  pun¬ 
ish  my  body;  just  as  boys,  if  they  can¬ 
not  come  at  some  person  against  whom 
they  have  a  spite,  will  abuse  his  dog.” 
The  gentleman  who  lately  slept  in  Lam¬ 
beth  Workhouse  will  perceive  by  the 
following  narrative  that  his  plan  of 
gaining  knowledge  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  : 

“The  night  in  prison  was  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting  enough.  The  prisoners  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves  were  enjoying  a  chat  and  the  evening 
air  in  the  doorway  when  I  entered.  But  the 
jailer  said,  ‘  Come,  boys,  it  is  time  to  lock  up 
and  so  they  dispersed,  and  I  heard  the  sound 
of  their  steps  returning  into  the  hollow  apart¬ 
ments.  My  roommate  was  introduced  to  me 
by  the  jailer  as  ‘a  first-rate  fellow  and  a 
clever  man.’  When  the  door  was  locked,  he 
showed  me  where  to  hang  my  hat,  and  how 
he  managed  matters  there.  The  rooms  were 
whitewashed  once  a  month ;  and  this  one,  at 
least,  was  the  whitest,  most  simply  furnished, 
and  probably  the  neatest  apartment  in  the 


town.  lie  naturally  wanted  to  know  where 
I  came  from  and  what  brought  me  there ;  and 
when  I  had  told  him,  I  ask^  him  in  my  turn 
how  he  came  there,  presuming  him  to  be  an 
honest  man  of  course ;  and,  as  the  world  goes, 
I  believe  he  was.  ‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  they 
accuse  me  of  burning  a  bam,  but  I  never  did 
it’  He  was  quite  domesticated  and  content¬ 
ed,  since  he  got  his  board  for  nothing,  and 
thought  that  he  was  well  treated.  He  occu¬ 
pied  one  window,  and  I  the  other ;  and  I  saw 
that  if  one  stayed  there  long  his  principal 
business  would  be  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  had  soon  read  all  the  tracts  that  were  left 
there,  and  examined  where  former  prisoners 
had  broken  out,  and  where  a  grate  had  been 
sawed  offi  and  heard  the  history  of  the  various 
occupants  of  that  room ;  for  I  found  that  even 
here  there  was  a  history  and  a  gossip  which 
never  circulated  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
jail.  ...  It  was  like  travelling  into  a  far 
country,  such  as  I  had  never  expected  to  be¬ 
hold,  to  be  there  for  one  night  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  never  hea;^  the  town  clock 
strike  before,  nor  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
village.  It  was  to  see  my  native  village  in  the 
light  of  the  middle  ages,  and  our  Concord  was 
turned  into  a  Rhine  stream,  and  visions  of 
knights  and  castles  passed  before  me.  They 
were  the  voices  of  old  burghers  I  heard  in  the 
street.  I  was  an  involuntary  spectator  and 
auditor  of  whatever  was  done  and  said  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  a(^acent  village  inn — a  wholly 
new  and  rare  experience  to  me.  It  was  a 
closer  view  of  my  native  town.  I  was  fairly 
inside  of  it  I  never  had  seen  its  institutions 
before.  I  began  to  comprehend  what  its  in¬ 
habitants  were  about.  .  .  .  When  I  came 
out  of  prison — for  some  one  interfered  and 
paid  the  tax — I  did  not  j)erceive  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place  on  the  common,  such 
as  he  observed  who  went  in  a  youth  and 
emerged  a  tottering  and  gray-headed  man ; 
and  yet  a  change  had  to  my  eyes  come  over 
the  scene — the  town,  and  State  and  country — 
greater  than  any  that  mere  time  could  effect” 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

“  I  please  myself  with  imagining  a  State  at 
last  which  can  afford  to  be  just  to  all  men, 
and  to  treat  the  individual  with  respect  as  a 
neighbor ;  which  even  would  not  think  it  in¬ 
consistent  with  its  own  repose  if  a  few  were 
to  live  aloof  from  it  not  meddling  M-ith  it 
nor  embraced  by  it  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-men.” 

Thoreau  left  Walden  after  two  years’ 
residence  there :  having  several  lives  to 
live,  he  could  only  spare  so  much  for 
that  one.  It  w'as  leit  as  a  walled  -  up 
chamber  of  the  shell  that  protected  and 
recorded  his  growth. 

The  United  States  Revenue  law  was 
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not  the  only  regulation  that  gave  way  was  611ed,  and  the  oration  became  mem- 
before  Buch  a  resolute  seceder.  Conven-  orable  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit, 
tional  rules  were  no  more  solid  to  him  but  for  its  early  recognition  of  a  hero 
than  prison  walls.  Mr.  Emerson  relates  where  for  some  length  of  time  all  parties 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went  to  saw  a  madman.  Nevertheless,  Thoreau’s 
procure  some  books  from  the  library  of  idea  of  lirown  was  that  which  afterward 
Cambridge  University,  the  librarian  re-  took  shape  in  marble,  and  rests  on  the 
fused  to  lend  them.  Thoreau  repaired  heart  of  the  country, 
to  the  president,  who  stated  to  him  the  On  a  summer  morning  about  fourteen 
rules  and  usages,  which  permitted  the  years  ago  I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson  and 
loan  of  books  to  resident  graduates,  to  was  introduced  to  Thoreau.  I  w'as  then 
clergymen  who  were  alumni^  and  to  connected  with  Divinity  College  at 
some  others  resident  within  a  circle  of  Cambridge,  and  my  new  acquaintance 
ten  miles’  radius  from  the  college.  Tho-  was  interested  to  know  what  we  were 
reau  explained  to  the  president  that  the  studying  thereat  the  time.  “  Well, the 
railroad  had  destroyed  the  old  scale  of  Scriptures.”  “  But  which  f  ”  he  asked, 
distances ;  that  the  library  was  useless,  not  without  a  certain  quiet  humor  play- 
yes,  and  president  and  college  useless,  on  in^  about  his  serious  blue  eye.  It  was 
the  terms  of  his  rules ;  that  the  one  evident  that,  as  Morgana  in  the  story 
benefit  be  owed  the  college  was  its  libra-  marked  all  the  doors  so  that  the  one 
ry;  that  at  this  moment  not  only  his  ceased  to  be  a  sign,  he  had  marked  Per- 
want  of  books  was  imperative,  but  he  i  sian  and  Hindu  and  other  ethnical  Scrip- 
wanted  a  large  number  of  books,  and  tures  with  the  reverential  sign  usually 
assured  him  that  he,  Thoreau,  and  not  found  on  the  Hebrew  writings  alone, 
the  librarian,  was  the  proper  custodian  He  had  the  best  library  of  Oriental 
of  these.  In  short  the  president  found  books  in  the  country,  and  subsequently 
the  petitioner  so  formidable,  and  the  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  an  English  gentle- 
rules  getting  to  look  so  ridiculous,  that  man  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  sent 
he  ended  by  giving  him  a  privilege  which  him  from  England  more  than  a  score  of 
in  his  hands  proved  unlimited  thereafter,  important  works  of  this  character.  His 
Curious  and  sometimes  distinguished  books  show  how  closely  and  reverently 
persons,  who  inquired  if  he  would  walk  he  had  studied  them,  and  indeed  are 
with  them,  were  often  put  off:  “He  did  worthy  of  attention  from  lovers  of  East- 
not  know.  There  was  nothing  so  im-  ern  Scriptures  apart  from  their  other 
portant  to  him  as  his  walk ;  he  had  no  values.  Out  of  courtesy  to  my  intro- 
walks  to  throw  away  on  company.”  He  ducer,  doubtless,  he  asked  me  to  go  with 
was  intensely  American.  “  In  every  him  on  the  following  day  to  visit  some 
part  of  Great  Britain,”  he  wrote  in  his  of  the  pleasant  places  around  the  village 
diary,  “  are  discovered  traces  of  the  (in  which  I  was  as  yet  a  stranger),  and 
Homans,  their  funereal  urns,  their  camps,  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  When  I 
their  roads,  their  dwellings.  But  New-  went  to  the  house  next  morning,  I  found 
England,  at  least,  is  not  based  on  any  them  all  (Thoreau  was  then  living  in  his 
Homan  ruins.  We  have  not  to  lay  the  father’s  house)  in  a  state  of  excitement 
foundations  of  our  houses  on  the  ashes  by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  a  fugitive 
of  a  former  civilization.”  When  John  negro  from  the  South,  who  had  come 
Brown  was  on  trial  for  his  life  in  Vir-  fainting  to  their  door  about  daybreak 
ginia,  for  his  armed  attack  upon  slavery  .and  thrown  himself  on  their  mercy, 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  before  any  Thoreau  took  me  in  to  see  the  poor 
friendly  word  for  him  had  been  spoken,  wretch,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  man  with 
Thoreau,  who  had  once  known  Brown,  whose  face  as  that  of  a  slave  in  the 
sent  notices  to  the  various  bouses  of  the  South  I  was  familiar.  The  negro  was 
village  to  announce  that  he  would  on  the  much  terrified  at  seeing  me,  supposing 
following  Sunday  evening  address  those  that  I  was  one  of  his  pursuers.  Having 
who  should  meet  him  in  the  Town  Hall,  quieted  his  fears  by  the  assurance  that  I 
The  anti  -  slavery  committee  sent  him  too,  though  in  a  different  sense,  was  a 
word  that  it  was  premature.  He  replied,  refugee  from  the  bondage  he  was  escap- 
“  I  did  not  send  to  you  for  advice,  but  to  ing,  and  at  the  same  time  being  able  to 
announce  that  I  am  to  speak.”  The  hall  attest  the  negro’s  genuineness,  I  sat  and 
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watched  the  singularly  tender  and  lowly  j 
devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  slave.  He 
must  be  fed,  his  swollen  feet  bathed,  and 
he  must  titink  of  nothing  but  rest.  Again 
and  again  this  coolest  and  calmest  of 
men  drew  near  to  the  trembling  negro, 
and  bade  him  feel  at  home,  and  have  no 
fear  that  any  power  should  again  wrong 
him.  lie  could  not  walk  that  da}’,  but 
must  mount  guard  over  the  fugitive,  for 
slavehunters  were  not  extinct  in  those 
days ;  and  so  I  went  away  after  a  while 
roucli  impressed  by  many  little  traits 
tliat  I  had  seen  as  they  had  appeared  in 
this  emergency,  and  not  much  disposed 
to  cavil  at  their  source,  whetlier  Bible 
or  Bhaghavat. 

A  day  or  two  later,  however,  I  enjoyed 
my  first  walk  with  Thoreau  which  was 
succeeded  by  many  others.  We  started 
westward  from  the  village,  in  which  di¬ 
rection  his  favorite  walks  lay,  for  1  tlien 
found  out  the  way  he  had  of  connecting 
casual  with  universal  things.  He  desired 
to  order  his  morning  walk  .after  the 
movement  of  the  planet.  The  sun  is 
the  grand  western  pioneer ;  he  sets  his 
gardens  of  Hesperides  on  the  horizon 
every  evening  to  lure  the  race ;  the  race 
moves  westward,  as  animals  migrate  by 
instinct  ;  therefore  we  are  safe  in  going 
by  Goose  pond  to  Baker’s  farm.  Of 
every  square  acre  of  ground,  he  con¬ 
tended,  the  western  side  was  the  wild¬ 
est,  and  therefore  the  fittest  for  the 
seeker  to  explore.  Ale  oriente  lux^  ex. 
occulente  frux.  I  now  had  leisure  to 
observe  carefully  this  man.  He  was 
short  of  stature,  well  built,  and  such  a 
man  as  I  have  fancied  J ulius  Cmsar  to 
have  been.  Every  movement  was  full 
of  courage  and  repose ;  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  those  of  Truth  herself;  and 
there  was  in  his  eye  the  pure  bright 
blue  of  the  New-England  sky,  as  there 
was  sunshine  in  his  fiaxen  hair.  He  had 
a  particularly  strong  aquiline  Homan 
nose,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of 
the  prow  of  a  ship.  There  was  in  his 
face  and  expression,  with  all  its  sincerity, 
a  kind  of  intellectual  furtiveness ;  no 
wild  thing  could  escape  him  more  than 
it  could  be  harmed  by  him.  The  gray 
huntsman’s  suit  which  he  wore  enhanc¬ 
ed  this  expression. 

“  He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit’s  ooat  and  grouse’s  breast ; 
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For  as  the  wild  kinds  lurk  and  hide, 

So  walks  the  huntsman  unespied.” 

The  cruellest  weapons  of  attack,  how¬ 
ever,  which  this  huntsman  took  with 
him  w’ere  a  spyglass  for  birds,  a  micro¬ 
scope  for  the  game  that  would  hide  in 
smallness,  and  an  old  book  in  which  to 
press  plants.  His  powers  of  conversa¬ 
tion  were  extraordinary.  I  remember 
being  surprised  and  delighted  at  every 
step  with  revelations  of  laws  and  signif¬ 
icant  attributes  in  common  things — as  a 
relation  between  different  kinds  of  grass, 
and  the  geological  characters  beneath 
them,  the  variety  and  grouping  of  pine 
needles,  and  the  effect  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  sounds  they  yield  when 
struck  by  the  wind,  and  the  shades,  so  to 
speak,  of  taste  represented  by  grasses 
and  common  herbs  when  applied  to  the 
tongue.  The  acuteness  of  his  senses 
was  marvellous :  no  hound  could  scent 
better,  and  he  could  hear  the  most  faint 
and  distant  sounds  without  even  laying 
his  ear  to  the  ground  like  an  Indian. 
As  we  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
into  the  woods  he  seemed  to  gain  a  cer¬ 
tain  transformation,  and  his  fiice  shone 
w’ith  a  light  that  I  had  not  seen  in  the 
village.  He  had  a  calendar  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
would  sometimes  go  around  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  visit  some  floral  friend, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  who 
would  appear  for  that  day  only.  We 
w’ere  too  early  for  the  hioUem,  a  rare 
flower  in  New-England  which  I  desired 
to  see.  He  pointed  out  the  spot  by  the 
river  side  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
and  said  it  w’ould  open  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  and  not  stay  long.  I  went 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  found  myself  a 
day  too  late — the  petals  were  scattered 
on  the  ground. 

Thoreau  had  a  special  horror  of  the 
spirit  -  rapping  excitement  which  was 
pervading  some  of  the  American  vil¬ 
lages  at  that  time.  There  w'ere  some 
in  Concord  who  desired  at  that  time 
(1852)  to  interest  him  in  them;  with 
what  success  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  w'ritteu 
by  him : 

“  Most  people  here  believe  in  a  spiritual 
world  which  no  respectable  junk  bottle,  which 
had  not  met  with  a  slip,  would  condescend  to 
contain  even  a  portion  of  for  a  moment — 
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whose  atmosphere  would  extinguish  a  candle 
let  down  into  it,  like  a  well  that  wants  air¬ 
ing  ;  in  spirits  which  the  very  bull  frogs  in 
our  meadows  would  blackball  Their  evil 
genius  Is  seeing  how  low  it  can  degrade 
them.  The  hooting  of  owls,  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  is  celestial  wisdom  in  comparison.  If 
I  could  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  things 
that  they  be  lieve,  1  should  make  haste  to  get 
rid  of  in}'  curtiheute  of  stock  in  this  and  the 
next  world’s  enterprises,  and  buy  a  share  in 
the  first  Immediate  Annihilation  Company 
that  offered.  I  would  exchange  my  immor¬ 
tality  for  a  glass  of  small  beer  this  hot  weath¬ 
er.  Where  are  the  heathens?  Was  there 
ever  any  superstition  before?  And  yet  I 
suppose  there  may  be  a  vessel  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  setting  sail  from  the  coast  of  North 
America  to  that  of  Africa  with  a  missionary 
on  board !  Consider  the  dawn  and  the  sun¬ 
rise,  the  rainbow  and  the  evening,  the  words 
of  Christ  and  the  aspirations  of  all  the  saints ! 
Hear  music !  sec,  smell,  taste,  feel,  hear — 
anything — and  then  hear  these  idiots,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  cracking  of  a  restless  board, 
humbly  asking,  ‘Please,  Spirit,  if  you  cannot 
answer  by  knocks,  answer  by  tips  of  the 
Uble.’ ! !  1 1 !  I  ” 

Thoreau  was  as  apart  from  other¬ 
worldliness  as  from  worldlincss : 

“  I  am  not  afraid,”  he  writes  in  another  let¬ 
ter,  “  that  I  shall  exaggerate  the  value  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  life,  but  that  1  shall  not  be  up  to 
the  occasion  which  it  is.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
remember  that  I  was  there,  but  noticed  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable,  not  so  much  as  a  prince  in  dis¬ 
guise  ;  lived  in  the  golden  age  a  hired  man ;  vis¬ 
ited  Olympus  even,  but  fell  asleep  after  dinner, 
and  di<i  not  hear  the  conversation  of  the  gods. 

I  lived  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
but  I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  one  as 
Chriat  among  my  contemporaries  I  ” 

Thoreau  was  a  good  reader  of  books, 
and  was  fond  of  oonversing  about  his 
favorites  in  this  kind.  “  Boou,”  he  said, 
however,  “  can  only  reveal  us  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  as  oflen  as  they  do  us  this 
service  we  lay  them  aside.”  He  had 
studied  carefully  the  old  English  chroni¬ 
cles,  and  Chaucer,  Froissart,  Spencer, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  recog¬ 
nized  kindred  spirits  in  George  Herbert, 
Cowley,  and  Quarles — considering  the 
latter  an  example  of  how  a  man  may  be 
a  poet,  yet  not  an  artist.  He  explored 
the  old  books  of  voyages — Drake,  Pur- 
chas,  and  many  another  and  rarer — who 
assisted  him  much  in  his  circumnaviga¬ 
tions  of  Conoord,  which  he  thought 
equally  important.  The  Oriental  Bibles 
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which  he  read  in  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  editions,  were  his  daily  bread  ;  and 
Homer  and  .lEschylus,  from  whom  he 
made  some  excellent  translations,  were 
his  luxuries.  Of  moderns,  he  was  much 
indebted  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
(though  to  a  less  extent)  Carlyle  and 
Goetlie.  He  admired  liuskin,  especial¬ 
ly  his  Modern  Painters^  though  he 
thought  the  author  bigoted.  In  the 
Heveyi  Lamps  of  Architecture  he  found 
with  the  good  stuff  “  too  much  about 
art,”  as  he  said,  ‘‘  for  me  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots.  Our  house  is  yet  a  hut.”  He  en¬ 
joyed  much  reading  the  works  of  Will¬ 
iam  Gilpin,  his  flints  on  Landscape 
Gardening  ;  Tour  of  the  Liver  Wye  ; 
and  a  dozen  others  perhaps.  He  read 
also  with  care  the  works  of  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.  He  had  as  a  touchstone  for  au¬ 
thors  their  degree  of  ability  to  deal  with 
supersensual  facts  and  feelings  with  sci¬ 
entific  precision  and  dignity.  What  he 
admired  in  Emerson  was  that  he  discern¬ 
ed  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  the 
functions  of  every  idea  as  if  they  were 
antennee  or  stamina.  To  the  young 
men  and  women  who  sought  his  advice 
as  to  their  reading,  he  generally  recom¬ 
mended  intellectual  biographies,  or  au¬ 
tobiographies  if  possible,  as  those  of 
Goethe,  Alfieri,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Dr. 
Franklin,  De  Quincey’s  Confessions,  etc. 

Yet  one  would  soon  learn  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  that  all  these  writers  had 
in  his  estimation  only  put  clever  foot¬ 
notes  here  and  there  to  the  true  volume 
he  was  reading.  And  here  I  may  mention 
also  his  mental  habit  of  regarding  his 
neighborhood  as  of  cosmical  importance. 
Mr.  Emerson  says  that  he  returned 
Kane's  Arctic  Voyage  to  a  friend  with 
the  remark  that  “  most  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  noted  might  be  observed  m  Con¬ 
oord.”  He  seemed  a  little  envious  of 
the  Pole  for  the  coincident  sunrise  and 
sunset,  or  five  minutes’  day  after  six 
mouths :  a  splendid  fact  which  Annurs- 
nuo  had  never  afforded  him.  He  found 
red  snow  in  one  of  his  walks  near  Con¬ 
cord,  and  was  hoping  one  day  to  find 
the  Victoria  Legia.  He  reported  to 
Emerson  somewhat  triumphantly  that 
the  foreign  savans  had  failed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  a  particular  botanical  variety. 
“  That  is  to  say,”  replied  Emerson  with 
comic  seriousness,  the  blockheads  were 
not  born  in  Concord ;  but  who  said  they 
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were  ?  It  was  their  uns]>eakable  misfor- 
tnne  to  be  born  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Rome ;  but,  poor  fellows,  they  did  what 
they  could,  considering  that  they  never 
saw  Bateman’s  Pond,  or  Nine-acre  Cor¬ 
ner,  or  Becky  Stow’s  Swamp.  Besides, 
what  were  you  sent  into  the  world  for 
but  to  add  this  observation  ?”  He  would 
not  read  the  newspapers  which  demand¬ 
ed  his  attention  most  impertinently  for 
Europe  or  Washington  instead  of  Wal¬ 
den  Pond.  One  of  his  beatitudes  ran — 
“  Blessed  are  the  young,  for  they  do 
not  read  the  President’s  Message.”  Of 
friends  who  read  to  him  of  the  Crimean 
War  he  asks,  “  l*ray,  to  be  serious,  where 
is  Sevastopol  ?  Who  is  Menchikoff ;  ” 
and  goes  on  to  meditate  on  the  white 
oak  in  his  stove.  Ilis  motto  being  thus, 
Ne  quid  quomveris  extra  te  Conrord- 
iamque^  he  did  not,  as  he  was  well  able 
to  do,  explore  the  great  West ;  never¬ 
theless  he  visited  Cape  Cod  and  wrote  a 
curious  and  valuable  work  on  its  ancient 
and  its  natural  history ;  also  C-anada, 
concerning  which  he  wrote  a  valuable 
paper  not  included  in  the  published  vol¬ 
umes.  He  visited  also  the  mountains  of 
Maine  and  New-Hampshire. 

Though  shy  of  general  society,  Tho- 
rean  was  a  hero  among  ehildren,  and 
the  captain  of  their  excursions.  He 
was  the  eine  quA  non  of  the  Concord 
hnckleberry-party,  which  is  in  that  re¬ 
gion  something  of  an  institution.  To 
have  Thoreau  along  with  them  was  to 
be  snre  of  finding  acres  of  boshes  laden 
with  the  delicious  fruit.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  his  talk  with  the  children  was  as  a 
part  of  the  spirit  and  circumstance  which 
go  to  make  up  what  is  called  in  Yankee 

{>hrase  “  a  good  time.”  A  child  stum- 
)lea  and  falls,  losing  his  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  store  of  berries ;  Thoreau  kneels 
beside  the  weeping  unfortunate,  and  ex¬ 
plains  to  him  and  to  the  grou  that  Na¬ 
ture  has  made  these  ..;tle  provisions  for 
next  year’s  crop.  If  the  *  were  no  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  the  little  boys  did  not  fall 
occasionally,  how  would  berries  be 
scattered  and  planted  ?  and  what  would 
become  of  huckleberryings  ?  He  will 
then  arrange  that  he  who  has  thus  suf¬ 
fered  for  the  general  good  shall  have 
the  first  chance  at  the  next  pasture. 

Mr.  Emerson  relates  that  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  to  deliver  the  lecture 
at  the  Concord  Lyceum,  Thoreau  re- 
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marked  to  him,  that  whatever  succeeded 
with  the  audience  was  bad.  Mr.  E.  re¬ 
plied — “  Who  would  not  like  to  write 
something  which  all  can  read,  like  Jiob- 
inson  Craaoe?  and  who  does  not  see 
with  regret  that  his  page  is  not  solid 
with  a  right  materi^istic  treatment^ 
which  delights  everybody  ?  ”  Henry  ob¬ 
jected,  of  course,  and  vaunted  the  l)et- 
ter  treatment  which  reached  only  a  few 
persons.  But  at  supper  a  young  girl, 
understanding  that  he  was  to  lecture  at 
tlie  Lyceum,  sharply  asked  him  wheth¬ 
er  bis  lecture  would  be  a  nice  interesting 
story,  such  as  she  wished  to  hear,  or 
whether  it  was  one  of  those  old  )>hilo- 
sophical  things  that  she  did  not  care 
about.”  Henry  turned  to  her  (says 
Emerson)  and  bethought  himself,  and,  I 
saw,  was  trying  to  believe  that  he  had 
matter  tliat  might  fit  Iter  and  her  broth¬ 
er,  who  were  to  set  up  and  go  to  the 
lecture,  if  it  was  a  good  one  for  them. 

Sometimes  I  have  gone  with  Thoreau 
and  his  young  comrades  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  river,  to  gather,  it  may  Ite, 
water  lilies.  Upon  such  excursions  his 
resources  for  our  entertainment  were 
inexhaustible.  He  would  tell  stories  ot 
the  Indians  who  once  dwelt  thereabout 
until  tlie  children  almost  looked  to  see 
a  red  man  skulking  with  his  arrow  on 
shore ;  and  every  plant  or  flower  on 
the  bank  or  in  the  W’ater,  and  every  fish, 
turtle,  frog,  lizard,  about  ns  was  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  wand  of  his  knowledge, 
from  the  low  form  into  which  the  spell 
of  our  ignorance  had  reduced  it,  into  a 
mystic  beauty.  One  of  his  surprises 
was  to  thrust  his  hand  softly  into  the 
water,  and  as  softly  raise  up  before  our 
astonished  eyes  a  large  bright  fish,  which 
lay  as  contentedly  in  his  hand  as  if  they 
were  old  acquaintances  !  If  the  fish  had 
also  dropped  a  j)enny  from  its  mouth,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  more  miraculous 
proceeding  to  us.  The  entire  crew  bared 
their  arms  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  fish, 
but  only  the  captain  succeeded.  We 
could  not  get  his  secret  from  him  then, 
for  it  was  to  surprise  and  delight  many 
another  merry  boat-full ;  but  later  I  have 
read  in  his  account  of  the  bream,  or 
ruff  (pomotia  imlgaria)  of  that  river, 
that  **  it  is  a  simple  and  inoffensive  fish, 
whose  nests  are  visible  all  along  the 
shore,  hollowed  in  the  sand,  over  which 
it  is  steadily  poised  through  the  summer 
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hours  on  waving  fin . The 

breams  are  so  careful  of  their  charge 
that  you  may  stand  close  by  in  the  water 
and  examine  them  at  your  leisure.  1 
have  thus  stood  over  them  halfan-hour 
at  a  time,  and  stroked  them  familiarly 
without  frightening  them ;  suffering 
them  to  nibble  my  fingers  harmlessly  ; 
and  seen  them  erect  their  dorsal  fins  in 
anger  when  my  hand  approached  their 
ova ;  and  have  even  taken  them  gently 
out  of  the  water  with  my  hand.”  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  it  was  this  and  other 
intimacies  of  Thoreau  with  various  ani¬ 
mals  that  suggested  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  Mr.  Hawthorne  the  character 
of  Donatello  in  the  tale  of  Tratu/orma- 
tion.  And  I  have  fancied  that  Emerson 
—who  has  applied  to  him  what  Fuller 
said  of  Butler  the  apiologist,  that  “  either 
he  had  told  the  bees  things  or  the  bees 
had  told  him  ” — had  Thoreau  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  Woodiwte*'. 

“  It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought  him ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught  him ; 
As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 
Wiiere,  in  far  fields,  the  orchis  grew. 

Many  haps  fall  in  the  field. 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyesi, 

But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield. 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 

He  saw  the  partridge  drum  in  the  woods ; 

He  heard  the  wo<^cock’s  evening  hymn  ; 
Ho  found  the  tawny  thrush’s  broods. 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket’s  gloom, 
Was  showed  to  this  philosopher, 

And  at  his  bidding  seom^  to  come.” 

But  it  seems  that  the  elves  of  wood 
.md  waU^r  were  alluring  him  from  the 
earth.  The  seeds  of  consumption  wore 
ireniaturely  developed,  perhaps  by  his 
ife  of  exposure ;  but  the  distress  and 
appeals  of  friends  and  relatives  could 
not,  to  the  last,  overcome  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  Xature,  and  persuade  him  to 
remain  within  doors.  lie  w'as  sent  at 
length  to  the  more  gentle  climate  of  the 
Mississippi ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and 
he  soon  returned  home  to  die.  In  his 
last  letter  (March  21st,  1862),  written 
by  his  sister,  to  a  young  poet  whom  he 
had  never  met,  he  said :  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  to  know  that,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  I  have  not  written  my  books 
in  vain.  ...  I  suppose  that  I  have 
not  many  months  to  live  ;  but  of  course 


I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much 
as  ever,  and  regret  nothing.” 


SAtarday  RctUw. 
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In  comparing  the  capabilities  of  dia¬ 
logue  and  narrative,  George  Sand  some¬ 
where  remarks  that  the  former  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  allows  the  author  to 
come  closer  to  his  subject,  and  bring 
out  the  essence  of  a  “  situation  ”  or  the 
workings  of  a  mind  with  greater  subtle¬ 
ty  and  force.  T^etters  possess  the  same 
sort  of  su|)eriority  over  a  biography 
written  in  the  third  person.  They  re¬ 
veal  “  the  man  behind  the  picture  ”  in  a 
way  that  no  description  c.an  do,  how¬ 
ever  Boswellian  the  describer’s  powers 
of  observation  may  be.  A  full  edition 
of  Moznr€%  Ijettera  is  therefore  a  wel¬ 
come  supplement  to  the  Lives  that  have 
already  been  published.  Much  which 
they  contain  had  been  embodied  in  pre¬ 
vious  biographies,  and  a  good  deal,  we 
may  add,  had  been  very  judiciously  re¬ 
jected  ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  flerr 
Nohl,  some  of  this  correspondence  is 
rather  tedious  reading.  We  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  editor  that  it  fully  merits 
to  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  whole, 
partly  because  a  senes  of  fragmentary 
quotations  can  never  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  tone  and  mood  of  the  writer — 
which  in  Mozart’s  case  was  peculiarly 
frank  and  confidential — and  partly  be¬ 
cause  these  letters  many  of  them  being 
addressed  to  one  person,  possess  some¬ 
thing  like  the  continuity  of  a  journal  ; 
but  chiefly  because,  as  Ilerr  Nohl  ob¬ 
serves,  in  them  is  strikingly  set  forth 
how  Mozart  lived  and  labored,  enjoyed 
and  suffered.  “  They  are  manifestly  the 
unconstrained,  natural,  and  simple  out¬ 
pourings  of  his  heart,  delightfully  recall¬ 
ing  to  our  minds  all  the  sweetness  and 
pathos,  the  spirit  and  grace,  which  have 
a  thousand  times  delighted  us  in  bis 
music.” 

Among  the  crowd  of  musical  patrons 
and  professors  who  flit  before  us  in  this 
correspondence  there  are  few  prominent 

•  Mczarti  Lettert.  Translated  from  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Ludwig  Nohl,  by  Lady  Wallac*. 
London  :  Longmans  dc  Co.  1866. 
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figures.  The  interest  centres  in  three  or 
tbnr  persons  or  groups  of  persons.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  is  the  writer  himself, 
lie  discloses  himself  in  his  letters  very 
vividly  and  completely.  Never  was 
there  a  German  more  devoid  of  dreamy 
sentimenUiIisra — less  stthjecHve,  to  use  a 
phrase  which  German  philosophy  has 
coined.  Ills  early  letters  from  Italy, 
written  in  a  sort  of  lingua  franca  of 
F rench,  Italian,  and  German,  exhibit  at 
their  height  the  animal  spirits  and  joy¬ 
ousness  of  temperament  which  marked 
his  nature,  and  which  be  retained  in  the 
midst  of  much  anxiety  until  the  shadow 
of  death  obscured  them.  But  a  grave 
mood  underlay  the  gay.  Happiness,  he 
says  in  one  letter,  is  a  thing  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  ;  and  in  another  he  draws  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  living  rei^ctably  and 
living  happily,  the  latter  of  which  fates 
he  does  not  expect  to  be  his.  From 
childhood  bis  mind  seems  to  have  been 
penetrated  by  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
“  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  account,”  he 
writes  on  his  nameday  to  his  father ;  “  I 
have  God  always  before  ray  eyes.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  omnipotence  —  I  dread 
his  wratli ;  but  I  also  know  his  love, 
and  that  he  w'ill  never  forsake  his  ser¬ 
vants.  When  his  will  is  done,  I  am  re¬ 
signed.”  He  is  sustained  by  the  calm 
and  unwavering  conviction  that  he  has 
an  appointed  work  to  perform.  “  I  place 
faith,”  he  says,  “  in  three  friends,  and 
they  are  powerful  and  invincible  ones — 
God,  and  your  head,  and  mine.  .  .  . 
Let  us  put  our  trust  in  God.  I  shall  not 
be  found  w  anting.”  His  earliest  letters 
are  full  of  expressions  like  the  last,  which 
in  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  man  would 
sound  vaunting  and  presumptuous,  but 
which  indicate  in  the  most  simple  and 
artless  manner  possible  his  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers.  Speaking  of  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  he  adds — “  which, 
without  being  unthankful  to  Providence, 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  possess.”  “  If  the 
Archbishop  would  only  place  confidence 
in  me  I  could  soon  make  this  music  cele¬ 
brated.”  “  Salzburg  is  no  place  for  my 
talent.”  “  I  am  quite  resolved  that  the 
Emperor  shall  know  me.”  Even  his 
youthful  criticisms  of  Italian  music  and 
singers  have  a  bold,  independent  ring  in 
them.  The  w’riter  is  evidently  one  who 
took  none  of  his  opinions  secondhand, 
but  thought  and  judged  for  himself. 


[August, 

They  have  none  of  the  cnidity  which 
usually  marks  the  views  of  a  precocious 
boy.  This  early  maturity  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  Mozart’s  gen¬ 
ius.  His  works  show  fewer  traces  of 
the  mellowing  effects  of  increased  expe¬ 
rience  and  insight  than  those  of  many 
other  composers,  not  because  his  genius 
was  nnprogressive,  but  because  it  ripened 
to  perfection  with  such  unique  rapidity. 
One  can  hardly  realize  this  adequately 
without  reference  to  dates.  To  one  who 
began  composing  at  four  years  of  age, 
and  died  titterly  w’om  out  with  work  at 
thirty-five,  no  ordinary  law  of  develop¬ 
ment  can  apply.  His  genius  flowered, 
and  richly  too,  at  a  period  when  other 
minds  are  merely  germinating.  Just 
when  they  are  attaining  their  full 
strength,  it  collajtsed  in  premature  de¬ 
cay.  What  a  mass  of  work  was  com- 
iressed  into  those  thirty-one  years  these 
etters  show.  At  the  same  time  thev 
show'  the  extraordinary  ease  with  whicli 
he  worked.  At  Munich  he  is  willing  to 
engage  with  the  Opera  director  to  pro¬ 
duce  every  year  four  German  oi>eras, 
partly  buffe  and  partly  serie.  Happen¬ 
ing  to  have  no  symphony  w’ith  him  while 
on  a  visit  to  Count  Thun,  he  sits  down 
and  writes  one  for  a  concert  that  was  to 
be  given.  This  case  was  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  study.  There  is  an 
amusing  anecdote,  mentioned  in  one  of 
his  Viennese  lettere,  illustrative  of  this. 
A  Dutch  pianist,  coarse  and  labored  in 
his  style  of  playing,  is  watching  Mozart 
play.  He  looked  steadily  at  his  fingers, 
and  then  exclaimed  :  “  Good  heavens  ! 
how  I  do  labor  and  overheat  myself, 

, while  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  seems 
all  child’s-play  !  ”  Mozart’s  reply  is 
very  characteristic.  “  I  once  took  trou¬ 
ble  enough  in  order  no  longer  to  require 
to  do  so.” 

Next  to  Mozart  himself,  the  most 
prominent  figure  depicted  in  these  pages 
IS  that  of  Leopold  Mozart,  the  composer’s 
father.  The  portrait  is  not  altogether 
an  attractive  one.  Genuinely  fond  and 
proud  of  his  son,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  pursued  him  throughout  life  with 
a  sort  of  fretful  and  vexatious  espionage, 
which  degenerated  now  and  then  into 
downright  unkindness  and  injustice,  and 
which,  with  a  son  less  sweet-tempered, 
would  have  assuredly  caused  a  rupture. 
Always  distrustful  and  suspicious,  always 
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ready  to  listen  to  bis  son's  detractors, 
selfish  enough  to  oppose  his  dearest 
wislies,  and  mean  enough  to  pretend 
to  j)ay  a  debt  which  he  never  really  liqui¬ 
dated,  he  is  incessantly  plaguing  his  son 
with  fussy  complaints  and  timid  counsels. 
No  small  portion  of  this  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  18  devoted  to  Mozart’s  efforts 
to  rebut  or  disprove  the  idle  and  imagi¬ 
nary  charges  which  his  father  threw  in 
his  teeth.  The  pet  object  of  the  elder 
IMozart’s  aversion  seems  to  have  been  the 
Weber  family,  with  whom  his  son’s  for¬ 
tunes  were  destined  to  be  so  curiously 
blended.  The  Webers  first  appear  on 
the  scene  at  Manheim,  where  the  father 
was  a  struggling  musician,  with  a  large 
family  and  small  means.  Hero  Mozart, 
oil  his  way  to  Paris,  met  and  befriended 
them,  ending  by  falling  deeply  in  love 
with  Aloysia,  the  eldest  daughter,  whose 
singing  “  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.” 
How,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  he  found  ■ 
the  faithless  Aloysia  estranged  from  him, 
needs  not  here  to  be  repeated.  Later 
on,  he  fell  in  with  the  Wehers  once  more 
ill  Vienna,  and  lodged  in  their  house, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  domestic  virtues  of  Con¬ 
stance,  a  younger  daughter,  exhibited 
under  somewhat  trying  circumstances. 
She  seems  to  have  miido  him  a  good  : 
wife,  though  she  d  id  not  succeed  in  | 
kee}>ing  him  out  of  debt.  In  a  histori¬ 
cal  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  these  letters  consists  of  the 
vivid  glimpses  which  they  afford  of  Ger¬ 
man  Court  life  during  the  last  century. 
The  small  potentates  whom  Mozart  in 
turn  solicited  seem  to  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  actuated  by  one  dominant  motive 
— a  desire  to  act  the  part  of  Mecainas 
with  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  “  The 
German  princes  are  all  niggards,”  is  his 
bitter  exclamation.  Prominent  among 
them,  in  stinginess  and  the  arts  of  petty 
tyranny,  stands  the  Archbishop  Sigis- 
mund  of  Salzburg.  He  had  the  mean¬ 
ness  to  depreciate  Mozart’s  talents  in 
order  to  avoid  having  to  pay  for  them. 
He  prevented  him  from  earning  a  living 
elsewhere,  and  yet  refused  him  an  equiv¬ 
alent.  Smarting  under  this  ill  -  treat¬ 
ment,  it  Avas  only  natural  that  Mozart 
should  have  detested  the  very  name  of 
Salzburg.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a 
man  of  such  siitgular  independence  of 
mind  should  have  submitted  to  the  in¬ 


justice  so  long.  The  final  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  young  composer  and  his  prince 
occurred  at  Vienna,  whither  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  repaired  in  something  like 
feudal  state  and  ceremony.  The  story 
is  told  very  graphically  in  the  opening 
letters  of  the  second  of  these  volumes. 
They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  the 
personnel  of  the  archiepiscopal  train, 
which  included  two  valets,  two  cooks,  a 
ooiifectioner,  a  vocalist,  a  violinist,  and 
Mozart  himself.  “  At  dinner,”  the  lat¬ 
ter  says  ironically,  “  I  have  at  all  events 
the  honor  to  be  placed  above  the  cooks.” 
After  preventing  Mozart  from  gaining 
money  and  reputation  by  giving  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Imperial  city,  the  prelate 
summarily  ordered  his  dependents  to 
return  at  once  to  Salzburg.  ^Moziirt 
had  some  moneys  to  collect,  and  could 
not  start,  therefore,  quite  so  soon  as  the 
rest ;  whereupon  the  Archbishop  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and,  after  iiululg- 
iiig  in  unmeasured  vituperation,  bade 
his  young  musician  begone.  ]NIozart 
took  him  at  his  w’ord,  and  instantly 
quitted  his  service.  His  father  writes  in 
his  usual  querulous  tone  about  the  in¬ 
cident.  Probably  he  feared  that  it  would 
compromise  his  own  situation.  It  is  a 
curious  jiroof  of  the  dread  which  Mozart 
had  of  the  Archbishoj/s  vengeance  that 
he  begs  his  father  to  abuse  him  as  much 
as  he  liked  in  public,  but  to  write  by 
some  private  hand  that  he  is  satisfied. 
Even  some  years  later,  when  projecting 
a  visit  to  Salzburg  with  his  wife,  ho  is 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  an  arrest. 

These  letters  teem  with  evidence  of 
the  unerring  justness  of  Mozart’s  musi¬ 
cal  taste.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  man 
of  such  transcendent  genius  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  ilightiness  in  his  art.  His  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
was  coupled  with  a  strong  though  self- 
imposed  sense  of  artistic  responsibility. 
His  letters  leave  the  impression  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  the  most  inspired  of 
composers,  ho  would  have  been  the  most 
eminent  of  musical  critics.  One  can 
hardly  take  up  these  volumes  without 
lighting  on  some  indication  of  this — 
among  others,  his  constant  anxiety  to 
bring  his  librettos  into  conformity  with 
truth  and  nature.  As  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  task  gave  him  no  little  trouble. 

I  It  was  proposed,  for  instance,  in  Idorn- 
\  eneo^  his  Munich  oper;i,  to  represent  the 
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King  as  alone  in  a  ship  ;  d  propos  of 
which  Mozart  observes : 


“If  the  Abbe  think*  that  he  can  be  reasonably 
represented  in  tiie  terrible  storm  forsaken  by 
every  one,  without  a  ship,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril,  all  may  remain  as  it  is ;  but 
N.B.  no  ship — for  he  cannot  be  alone  in  one  ; 
go,  if  the  other  mode  be  adopted,  some  gen¬ 
erals  or  confidants  must  land  from  the  ship 
with  him." 


The  only  text  in  the  selection  of  which 
his  usual  good  judgment  may  be  thought 
perhjms  to  have  deserted  him,  is  that  of 
the  Mauto  Magico  ;  but  the  opera  was 
composed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
when  the  shadow’  of  death  had  filled  his 
mind  with  serious  thoughts,  which  found 
a  congenial  vent  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
libretto.  In  a  letter  from  Manheim, 
written  on  his  rettirn  from  Paris,  will  be 
found  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
use  of  recitative  in  opera.  He  expresses 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  recitative 
should  be  spoken  to  an  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  only  occasionally  sung 
w’hen  the  words  c.an  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  music : 

“  Nothing  (he  says)  ever  siirprised  me  so 
much,  for  I  had  always  imagined  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  would  make  no  effect.  There  is 
no  singing,  but  merely  recitation,  to  which 
the  music  is  a  sort  of  ohhligato  recitatito. 
At  intervals  there  is  speaking,  while  the  mu¬ 
sic  goes  on,  which  produces  the  most  strikiug 
effect" 

We  know  to  what  account  Mendelssohn 
has  turned  this  combination.  To  make 
the  music  thoroughly  expressive  of  the 
words  was  Mozart’s  grand  object  as 
a  composer,  although  he  never  carried 
this  principle  to  a  pedantic  or  finical 
extreme.  Ilis  criticisms  on  pianoforte¬ 
playing  and  singing  are  at  once  singular¬ 
ly  acute  and  sound.  The  art  of  reading 
at  sight,  he  says  in  one  place,  consists  in 
playing  a  piece  in  the  time  in  w’hich  it 
ought  to  be  played,  w’ith  proper  taste 
and  feeling  as  written,  “  so  that  it  should 
give  the  impression  of  being  composed 
by  the  person  who  plays  it.”  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  find  a  vigorous  protest  against 
“  the  bad  habit  of  making  the  voice 
tremble”  —  that  artificial  '•'‘tremolo'' 
which  is,  unhappily,  so  favorite  a  trick 
with  our  modern  singers.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  what  is  a  charm  and  w’hat 
is  an  abuse  of  the  human  voice  is  drawn 
with  admirable  precision : 
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“  The  human  voice  the  ob.senres)  is  natu¬ 
rally  tremulous,  but  only  so  far  as  to  be  l>eau- 
tiful ;  such  is  the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  it  is 
imitated  not  only  on  w’ind  instruments,  but 
on  stringed  instruments,  and  even  on  the 
piano.  But  the  moment  the  proper  boundary 
is  passed  it  is  no  longer  beautiful,  because  it 
becomes  unnatural.* 

The  piece  of  advice  which  he  gives  to  a 
young  lady,  “  not  to  be  all  honey  when 
she  sings,”  falls  characteristically  enough 
from  the  lips  of  a  composer  whose  love¬ 
liest  melodies  have  nothing  of  a  cloying 
sw’eetness  about  them.  Of  Madame 
Mara,  the  great  songstress  of  his  day, 
he  speaks  in  disparaging  terms.  “  She 
does  too  little,”  he  says,  “  to  equal  Bas- 
Lardella  ”  (a  singer  of  remarkable  powers 
of  execution),  “  and  too  much  to  equal 
Madlle.  Weber”  (the  charm  of  whose 
singing  lay  in  its  simple  pathos).  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  was  prejudiced  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  lady’s  husband,  of  whose  strange 
proceedings  at  a  concert  at  Munich  )ie 
gives  an  amusing  account. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  in  Germany  that  Mozart 
should  have  experienced  so  much  neglect 
in  his  own  country.  Only  a  year  before 
his  death,  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
we  find  him  soliciting  the  municipality 
of  Vienna  for  the  post  of  unpaid  assist¬ 
ant-organist  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church. 
But  neither  petty  persecutions  nor  Im¬ 
perial  alights  shook  his  patriotic  resolu¬ 
tion  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  German 
art.  Of  the  French  school  of  music  he 
expresses  the  most  unbounded  contempt. 
“  I  am  here,”  he  writes  from  Paris, 
“  surrounded  by  mere  brute  beasts,  .  .  . 
The  singers  scream  and  bawl  through 
their  noses  and  throats.”  He  is  even 
alarmed  lest  contact  with  Parisian  no¬ 
tions  on  music  should  injure  his  natural 
taste.  “  I  pray  to  God,”  he  continues, 
“  to  grant  me  grace  to  continue  firm  and 
steadfast  here,  that  I  may  do  honor  to 
the  German  nation,”  adding  n.alvely, 
“  and  to  enable  me  to  prosper  and  make 
plenty  of  money.” 

Lady  Wallace  does  not  uniformly  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  the  idiomatic  equiv.alent 
for  the  original,  as  in  Letter  XVI.,  for 
instance,  where  she  makes  Mozart,  who 
is  encouraging  his  sister  to  persevere  in 
composing,  say  “  Ofleii'  try  something 
similar.”  The  following  ])iece  of  non¬ 
sense,  written  to  his  pretty  cousin  at 
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AujO^Abur^,  must  at  any  rate  have  taxed 
the  translator’s  ingenuity : 

“  Mr  Dear  Coz — Buzz: 

“  I  have  safely  received  your  precious  epis¬ 
tle — thistle,  and  from  it  I  perceive — achieve, 
that  my  aunt — gaunt,  and  you — shoe,  are 
quite  well — bell.  I  have  to-day  a  letter — set¬ 
ter,  from  my  papa  —  ah  I  ah  1  safe  in  my 
hands — sands.  I  hope  you  also  got — trot,  my 
Manheim  letter  —  setter.  Now  for  a  little 
sense — jxsnce.  The  prelate’s  seizure — leisure, 
grieves  me  much — touch,  but  he  will,  I  hope, 
soon  get  well — sell.  You  write,  blight,  that 
you  will  keep — cheap,  your  promise  to  write 
to  me — he  1  he  I  to  Augsburg  soon  —  spoon. 
Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad— mad.” 


The  Art  Jounutl. 

A  MEMORY  OP  FREDERICA  BREMER. 

Anothkr  golden  bowl  broken  1  an¬ 
other  of  the  world’s  literary  workers 
gone  home.  It  is  a  loss  to  earth  for 
which  we  may  truly  grieve.  Frederica 
Bremer  was  no  common  laborer  ;  her 
mission  was  to  do  good ;  her  task  here 
is  finished.  Her  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance  ;  her  knowledge,  acquired  rather 
from  observation  than  from  books ;  her 
extensive  sympathy,  not  alone  with  her 
class  and  country,  but  with  her  kind ; 
her  clo.se  association  with  genuine  prog¬ 
ress  ;  all  rendered  her  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
leader  among  women.  She  was  by  no 
means  what  is  understood  as  “  a  rights- 
of- woman  woman,”  but  she  was  deeply 
anxious  for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex 
in  her  own  land  from  the  heavy  thral¬ 
dom,  the  absolute  hard  bodily  labor  to 
which  they  have  been  doomed  so  long; 
and  to  know  that  they  enjoyed  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  occasional  rest  and  ease,  with 
opportunities  of  cultivating  their  minds 
HO  as  to  render  them  not  so  much  the 
slaves  as  the  companions  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  the  early  teachers  as  well  as  the 
mothers  of  Swedish  men — to  know  that, 
and  to  believe  that  by  her  aid  the  “  great 
glory  ”  had  been  “  helped  on,”  would 
have  brought  to  the  evening  of  her 
days  intense  happiness  —  did  so,  no 
doubt. 

Our  valuable  and  admirable  friend 
Mary  llowitt  introduced  Miss  Bremer 
to  the  British  public  by  her  translation 
of  TTte  Neiyhbora  ;  a  translation  which 


Miss  Bremer  herself  told  me  was  “  fault¬ 
less.”  Almost  suddenly,  that  charming 
book  entered  into  our  hearts  and  homes, 
as  a  sister  who,  though  brought  up  in 
a  distant  hand,  with  habits  and  thoughts 
not  ours,  was  our  “  little  sister  ”  still : 
a  darling,  with  open  heart  and  beaming 
eyes,  and  lips  dropping  sweetness — the 
sweetness  of  innocence  and  content;  her 
hands  loving  work  ;  her  head  wise  with 
womanly  wisdom  ;  bringing  with  her  a 
freight  of  fresh  air  and  healthfulness  of 
which  we  still  delight  to  think.  Miss 
Bremer  continued  to  write,  and  Miss 
llowitt  to  translate,  various  tales  and 
sketches  of  Swedish  life  of  more  or  less 
importance;  all  original  to  us  ;  until  we 
looked  for  her  latest  book  as  eagerly  as 
if  she  had  been  one  of  our  own  native 
story-tellers. 

Her  first  visit  to  England  was  brief 
and  rapid  ;  she  had  determined  to  trav¬ 
el,  alone  or  not,  as  it  might  be,  and 
took  England  only  en  route  ;  she  pant¬ 
ed  for  knowledge ;  and  resolved  to  see 
and  judge  fur  herself  of  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  many  lands.  It  was  after 
her  extensive  wanderings,  and  during 
her  second  visit  to  England,  that  we 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  her  as  our 
guest  at  our  country  house.  We  never 
had  a  more  interesting  or  amusing  vis¬ 
itor  ;  she  stipulated  that  she  was  to 
breakfast  in  her  own  room — chiefly  on 
potatoes — and  not  to  be  disturbed  until 
two  o’clock.  From  early  morning  until 
the  appointed  hour,  she  wrote,  and  then 
came  down  to  lunch,  full  of  the  life  and 
spirit  which  the  consciousness  of  a  task 
accoinpliHhed  is  certain  to  give.  She 
was  very  small  and  delicately  pro{>or- 
tioned — not  unlike  Maria  Edgeworth  in 
form,  and  in  some  points  of  manner,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  speaking  to  children,  of 
whom  she  was  very  fond ;  she  could 
hardly  pass  a  child  without  a  word  or 
a  caress.  She  could  never  have  been 
even  pretty  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  yet  no  one  could  have 
thought  her  more  than  plain.  Her 
pleasing  and  even  playful  manners,  her 
freedom  from  aflectation,  the  warm  in¬ 
terest  she  took  in  everything  around 
her,  certain  quaint,  half  Swedish,  half 
English  ex[)ressions,  the  amusing  stores 
of  an  excellent  memory — all  imparted  a 
pi<]uancy  and  v.ariety  to  her  conversation 
that  was  especially  delightful  in  a  coun- 
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try  house.  She  was  undoubtedly  rest¬ 
less  and  inquisitive;  investigating  all 
the  domestic  departments  with  inquiries 
which  half  annoyed,  half  amused,  the 
servants,  but  giving  quite  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  she  received.  I  found  she 
liked  to  go  by  herself  into  the  cottages 
of  our  village,  and  generally  left  her  to 
do  as  she  liked;  after  paying  two  or 
three  visits  she  would  hurry  back  to  me 
that  I  might  explain  to  her  what  she  did 
not  understand ;  nothing,  however  triv¬ 
ial,  escaped  her  observation.  She  had 
visited  and  closely  inspected  several  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  but  I  believe 
our  locality  was  the  only  one  where  she 
had  the  means  of  making  acquaintance 
with  a  district  purely  agricultural.  We 
chanced  to  live  near  the  farm  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  farmer,  and  she  M’as  often  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  knowledge  she  obtained  from 
him  as  to  the  management  of  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  concerning  the 
culture  of  fields  and  pasture-land.  I 
believe  these  studies  were  not  merely  to 
satisfy  curiosity,  but  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  produce,  and  did  produce, 
fruit  after  her  return  home.  It  was 
often  made  clear  to  me  that  the  purpose 
of  her  life  was  to  be  useful.  Her  books 
of  travel  in  Greece  and  in  America  are 
well  known  ;  no  doubt  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  also  she  gathered  much  knowledge 
that  she  has  made  of  practical  value  to 
her  country. 

One  of  our  poor  neighbors  at  Addle- 
stone  inhabited  a  two-roomed  cottage — 
to  which  was  attached  a  strip  of  garden 
kept  in  neat  order  by  the  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  when  his  day’s  work  was  done — 
not  remarkiible  for  its  internal  neatness 
of  arrangement  ;  but  what  would  you 
have?  the  woman  had  had  twins  twice 
in  one  year!  Miss  Bremer,  attracted 
by  the  four  baby  faces  sleeping  at  the 
door  in  the  sunshine,  crept  into  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  the  “  twin  woman,”  as  she  after¬ 
wards  called  her,  but  would  not  believe 
that  all  the  infants  were  her  own.  She 
seized  on  the  two  youngest,  placing  one 
on  each  arm,  and  brought  them  rapidly 
to  me  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  story, 
closely  followed  by  the  mother,  who 
feared  the  good  little  lady  was  slightly 
crazed,  and  could  not  see  what  there 
was  to  wonder  at.  It  sorely  puzzled 
Miss  Bremer  how  that  cottage  full  of 
rosy  children  could  be  brought  up  on  I 
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such  small  means.  There  was  no  end 
to  her  inquiries  if  it  was  the  custom  in 
English  villages  for  mothers  to  have 
“multitudes  of  little  babies  all  at 
once  ;”  and  the  “  Addlestone  twins  ” 
had  a  corner  in  her  well-stored  mem¬ 
ory  for  a  long  time  afterw’ards  :  she  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  subject  in  more  than  one  of 
her  letters. 

Our  residence  was  within  an  easy 
drive  of  Virginia  Water  and  regal 
Windsor  ;  both  gave  much  pleasure  to 
our  Swedish  visitor.  Virginia  Water, 
all  lovely  as  it  is,  seemed  to  her  more 
like  a  water-toy  than  a  real  lake.  Her 
taste  for  lake  scenery  had  been  born 
among  the  mountains  and  tors  of  north¬ 
ern  lands.  She  re.adily  and  gracefully 
yielded  to  us  the  meed  of  beauty  and 
cultivation,  but  evidently  considered  us 
a  people  who  possessed  neither  moun¬ 
tain  nor  lake. 

An  earnest  desire  of  her  heart  and 
mind  was  to  see  the  Queen — knowing 
well  how  dearly  her  subjects  loved  her. 
So  we  drove  off  early  one  day,  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  waylay  her  Maj¬ 
esty  when  leaving  the  Ca.stle  for  her 
morning  drive.  We  took  our  stand 
with  determined  patience  as  near  the 
great  gates  as  propriety  permitted,  and 
very  soon,  in  the  well-known  phaCton, 
came  forth  the  royal  lady,  seated  beside 
him  whose  loss  has  been  a  mournful  loss 
to  millions.  Miss  Bremer  was  all  quick¬ 
silver  ;  I  could  not  keep  her  on  the  seat ; 
she  would  lean  out  of  the  brougham 
window  and  bow ;  and  thus  the  little 
woman — insignificant  as  far  as  appear¬ 
ance  went  (and  the  Queen  little  knew 
who  it  was  that  tendered  to  her  fervent, 
but,  perhaps,  obtrusive,  homage) — at¬ 
tracted  her  Majesty’s  attention,  who 
bowed  and  smiled  with  more  than  her 
usual  graciousness,  even  slightly  turn¬ 
ing  her  head  to  look  at  the  enthusiastic 
lady.  As  she  did  so,  the  brougham 
door  flew  open,  and  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  I  prevented  my  companion  from 
falling  out ;  but  her  favonte  umbrella 
(a  venerable  companion  in  many  lands 
and  of  a  color  that  once  was  red)  w'as 
not  so  fortunate.  It  rolled  on  the  grass ; 
the  Queen’s  quick  eye  saw  the  danger 
and  the  escape,  and  moreover  her  Maj¬ 
esty  saw  the  umbrella.  The  royal  car¬ 
riage  drew  up  for  a  moment,  the  Prince 
spoke,  or  perhaps  only  signed  to  an  at- 
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tendant  fu'oom,  who  turned  back,  picked 
up  the  umbrella,  and  returned  it  to  my 
flattering  friend.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  her  delight — she  literally  cried 
with  joy  ;  the  courtesy  was  so  marked, 
BO  graciously  rendered. 

We  were  bowling  homeward  along 
the  banks  of  our  beautiful  Thames  be¬ 
fore  her  enthusiasm  subsided.  When 
we  got  out  to  visit  Magna  Charta  Isl¬ 
and,  her  fervor  took  another  turn,  and 
burst  forth  in  admiration  of  the  sturdy 
English  barons  who  obliged  the  tardy 
king  to  sign  the  record  of  our  rights 
on  the  “  traditional  ”  stone,  which  she 
kissed  in  a  spirit  of  reverential  Liberty. 
I  look  back  with  intense  pleasure  to  the 
days  this  bright-hearted  woman  passed 
at  our  home  and  in  our  society. 

If  a  thing  of  physical  beauty  is  “  a 
joy  forever,*’  which  I  feel  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  it  is  —  how  truly  is  the 
memory  of  hours  and  days  spent  with 
the  good  and  the  girted,  a  perpetual 
well-spring  of  happiness !  Her  views  of 
books,  and  places,  and  people — of  relig¬ 
ion  and  politics — were  frequently  very 
different  from  mine.  Hers  were  broad¬ 
er,  mine  more  conventional,  it  may  be, 
perhaps  more  narrow.  She  said  we 
did  each  other  good,  and  now  especially 
when  I  feel  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world,  I  am  glad  to  believe 
it  was  so.  Her  nature  was  brave  and 
independent ;  her  aflections  warm  and 
true.  Her  published  letters  to  her  sister 
are  wonderful  records  of  tenderness  and 
love.  I  knew  how  she  loved  that  sister, 
and  how  she  w'as  looking  forward  to 
meeting  her,  as  her  great  reward  for  all 
the  fatigue  and  discomfort  she  Lad  en¬ 
dured  while  on  her  travels.  In  the 
happy  evening  we  spent  together,  she 
was  the  life  of  our  little  circle,  teaching 
us  Sweclish  games  and  singing  us  Swed¬ 
ish  songs ;  every  now  and  then  some¬ 
thing  about  her  sister  would  “  crop  up,” 
as  if  she  were  the  living  motive  of  her 
thoughts  and  actions.  Alas!  at  that 
very  time  when  we  looked  over  the 
beautiful  valley,  with  its  all-bountiful 
river,  from  the  brow  of  St.  George’s 
Hill,  and  believed  that  we  saw  the  tow¬ 
ers  of  Windsor  from  its  height — at  that 
very  time  her  beloved  sister  was  dead  at 
Stockholm.  I’leasant  were  their  lives, 
and  now  they  are  not  divided.  Death 
has  brought  them  again  together. 


Cornhill  Ifogtiilne. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CELTIC  LITERATURE. 

BT  MATTBEW  ARNOLD. 

PART  II. 

I  SAID  that  a  skeptic  like  Mr.  Nash,  by 
demolishing  the  rubbish  of  the  Celtic 
antiquaries,  might  often  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  having  won  a  complete 
victory,  but  that  a  comjilete  victory  he 
had,  in  truth,  by  no  means  won.  He 
has  cleared  much  rubbish  away,  but  this 
is  no  such  very  difficult  feat,  and  requires 
mainly  common-sense ;  to  be  sure,  Welsh 
archaeologists  are  apt  to  lose  their  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  but  at  moments  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  it,  they  can  do  the 
indispensable,  negative  part  of  criticism, 
not,  indeed,  so  briskly  or  cleverly  as  Mr. 
Nash,  but  still  well  enough.  Edward 
Davies,  for  instance,  has  quite  clearly 
seen  that  the  alleged  remains  of  old 
Welsh  literature  are  not  to  l>e  taken  for 
genuine  just  as  they  stand :  “  Some 
petty  and  mendicant  minstrel,  who  only 
chaunted  it  as  an  old  song,  has  tacked 
on  ”  (he  says  of  a  poem  he  is  discussing) 
“these  lines,  in  a  style  and  measure  to¬ 
tally  ditterent  from  the  preceding  verses : 
‘  May  the  Trinity  grant  us  mercy  in  the 
day  of  judgment :  a  liberal  donation, 
good  gentlemen  !  ’  ”  There,  fifty  years 
before  Mr.  Nash,  is  a  clearance  very  like 
one  of  Mr.  Nash’s.  Hut  the  difficult 
feat  in  this  matter  is  the  feat  of  construc¬ 
tion  ;  to  determine  when  one  has  cleared 
away  all  that  is  to  be  cleared  away, 
what  is  the  significance  of  that  which  is 
left ;  and  here,  I  confess  I  think  Mr. 
Nash  and  his  fellow-skeptics  who  say 
that  next  to  nothing  is  left,  and  that  the 
significance  of  whatever  is  left  is  next 
to  nothing,  dissatisfy  the  genuine  critic 
even  more  than  Edward  Davies  and  his 
brother  enthusiasts,  who  have  a  sense 
that  something  primitive,  august,  and 
interesting  is  there,  though  they  fail  to 
extract  it,  dissatisfy  him.  There  is  a 
very  edifying  story  told  by  O’Curry  of 
the  effect  produced  on  Moore,  the  poet, 
who  had  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Ireland  (a  task  for  which  he  was  quite 
unfit),  by  the  contemplation  of  an  old 
Irish  manuscript.  Moore  had,  without 
knowing  anything  about  them,  spoken 
slightingly  of  the  value  to  the  historian 
of  Ireland  of  the  materials  afforded  by 
such  manuscripts;  but,  says  O’Curry: 
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“  In  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his  ; 
last  visits  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he,  in 
company  with  his  old  and  attached 
friend  Dr.  Petrie,  favored  me  with  an 
unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  I  was  at  that  period  employ-  i 
ed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  i 
and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  happened  to  ' 
have  before  me  on  my  desk  tlie  Books 
of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  The  Speckled 
Book,  The  Annals  of  the  Bhur  Masters,  , 
and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his¬ 
torical  research  and  reference.  I  had 
never  before  seen  Moore,  and  after  a 
brief  introduction  and  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  my  occupation  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of  so  many  dark  and  timeworn  volumes 
by  which  I  was  surrounded,  he  looked 
a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  and  .ask  what  it  was.  Dr. 
Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a 
short  explanation  of  the  history  and 
character  of  the  books  then  present  as 
well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhelic  documents 
in  general.  Moore  listened  with  great 
attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books 
and  myself,  and  then  asked  me,  in  a  se¬ 
rious  tone,  if  I  understood  them,  and 
how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.  Having 
satisfied  him  upon  these  points,  he  turned  | 
to  Dr.  Petrie  and  said :  ‘  Petrie,  these 
huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written 
by  fools  or  for  any  foolish  purpose.  I 
never  knew  anything  about  them  before, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  undertaken 
the  History  of  Ireland.'  " 

And  from  that  day  Moore,  it  is  said, 
lost  all  heart  for  going  on  with  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,  .and  it  was  only  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  the  publishers  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  bring  out  the  remaining 
volume. 

Could  not  have  been  written  by  fools, 
or  for  any  foolish  purpose.  That  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  true  presentiment  to 
have  in  one's  mind  when  one  looks  at 
Irish  documents  like  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,  or  Welsh  documents  like  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest.  In  some  respects,  at 
any  rate,  these  documents  are  what  they 
claim  to  be,  they  hold  what  they  pretend 
to  hold,  they  touch  that  primitive  world 
of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  voice. 
The  true  critic  is  he  who  can  detect  this 
precious  and  genuine  part  in  them,  and 
e.mploy  it  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Celt’s 


genius  and  history,  and  for  any  other 
fruitful  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Merely  to  point  out  the  mixture 
of  wh.at  is  late  and  spurious  in  them,  is 
to  touch  but  the  fringes  of  the  matter. 
In  reliance  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
mixture  of  what  is  late  and  spurious  in 
them,  to  pooh  -  pooh  them  altogether, 
to  treat  them  as  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a 
mass  of  middle-age  forgeries,  is  to  fall 
into  the  greatest  possible  error.  Granted 
that  all  tbe  manuscripts  of  Welsh  poetry 
(to  take  that  branch  of  Celtic  literature 
which  h.a8  liad,  in  Mr.  Nash,  the  ablest 
disparager),  granted  that  all  such  man¬ 
uscripts  that  we  possess  are,  with  the 
most  insignificant  exception,  not  older 
than  the  twelfth  century  ;  granted  that 
'  the  tw'elfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were 
a  time  of  great  poetical  activity  in 
i  Wales,  a  time  when  a  mediaeval  litera- 
i  ture  flourished  there,  as  it  flourished  in 
England,  France,  and  other  countries; 
granted  that  a  great  deal  of  what  Welsh 
enthusiasts  have  attributed  to  their  great 
traditional  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
Iwlongs  to  this  later  epoch — what  then  ? 
Does  that  get  rid  of  the  great  tradition¬ 
al  poets — the  Cynveirdd  or  old  bards, 
Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and 
their  compeers — does  that  get  rid  of  the 
great  poetical  tradition  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  altogether ;  does  it  merge  tlie  whole 
literary  antiquity  of  Wales  in  her  medi¬ 
aeval  literary  antiquity,  or,  at  least,  re¬ 
duce  all  other  than  this  to  insignificance  ? 
Mr.  Nash  says  it  does ;  all  his  efforts  are 
directed  to  show  how  much  of  the  so- 
called  sixth-century  pieces  may  be  re¬ 
solved  into  mediaeval,  twelfth-century 
work  ;  his  grand  thesis  is  that  there  is 
nothing  primitive  and  pre-Christian  in 
the  extant  Welsh  literature,  no  traces  of 
I  the  Druidism  and  Paganism  ‘every  one 
\  associates  with  Celtic  antiquity ;  all  this, 

I  he  says,  was  extinguished  by  Paulinus  in 
A.i>.  59,  and  never  resuscitated.  “  At 
the  time  the  Mabinogion  and  the  Talie¬ 
sin  ball.ads  were  composed,  no  tradition 
or  popular  recollection  of  the  Druids  or 
the  Druidical  mythology  existed  in 
Wales.  The  Welsh  bards  knew  of  no 
older  mystery,  nor  of  any  mystic  creed, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world.”  And  Mr.  Nash  complains  that 
“the  old  opinion  that  the  Welsh  poems 
contain  notices  of  Droid  or  Pagan  su¬ 
perstitious  of  a  remote  origin”  should 
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still  find  promulgators ;  what  we  find  in 
them  is  only,  he  says,  what  was  ciroOlat- 
ing  in  Wales  in  the  tM’elfth  century, 
and  “  one  great  mistake  in  these  investi¬ 
gations  has  been  the  supposing  that  the 
Welsh  of  the  twelfth,  or  even  of  the 
sixth  century,  were  wiser  as  well  as 
more  Pagan  than  their  neighbors.” 

Why,  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  this! 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  most 
weighty  and  explicit  testimony — Stra¬ 
bo’s,  Cwsar’s,  Lucan’s — that  this  race 
once  possessed  a  special,  profound,  spir¬ 
itual  discipline;  that  they  were,  to  use 
Mr.  Nash’s  words,  “wiser  than  their 
neighbors.”  Lucan’s  words  are  singu¬ 
larly  clear  and  strong,  and  serve  well  to 
stand  as  a  landmark  in  this  controversy, 
in  which  one  is  sometimes  embarrassed 
by  hearing  authorities  quoted  on  this 
side  or  that,  when  one  does  not  feel  sure 
precisely  what  they  say — how  much 
or  how  little ;  Lucan,  addressing  those 
hitherto  under  the  pressure  of  Rome, 
but  now  left  by  the  Roman  civil  war  to 
their  own  devices,  says  : 

“  Ye  too,  ye  bards,  who  by  your 
])raiseB  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  brave,  without  hindrance  poured  j 
forth  your  strains.  And  ye,  ye  Druids,  I 
now  that  the  sword  was  removed,  began  | 
once  more  yotir  barbaric  rites  and  weird 
solemnities.  To  you  only  is  given  knowl-  j 
edge  or  ignorance  (whichever  it  l)e)  of  | 
the  gods  and  the  powers  of  heaven  ;  j 
your  dwelling  is  in  the  lone  heart  of  the  ' 
forest.  From  you  wo  learn,  that  the  ■ 
bourne  of  man’s  ghost  is  not  the  sense- 1 
less  grave,  not  the  pale  realms  of  the  ! 
monarch  below ;  in  another  world  his 
spirit  survives  still ;  death,  if  your  lore 
be  true,  is  but  the  passage  to  enduring  | 
life.”  1 

There  is  the  testimony  of  an  educated 
Roman,  fifty  years  after  Christ,  to  the 
Celtic  race  being  then  “  wiser  than  their 
neighbors;”  testimony  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  civilized  nations, 
though  very  prone  to  ascribe  to  barbar¬ 
ous  jteople  an  ideal  purity  and  simplicity 
of  life  and  manners,  are  by  no  means 
naturally  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 
high  attainment  in  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  things.  And  now,  along  with  this  tes¬ 
timony  of  Lucan’s,  one  has  to  carry  in 
mind  Ciesar’s  remark,  that  the  Druids, 
partly  from  a  religious  scruple,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  discipline  the  memory  of 


their  pupils,  committed  nothing  to  wri^ 
ing.  Well,  then  comes  the  crushing  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Britain,  and  the 
Roman  conquest ;  but  the  Celtic  race 
subsisted  here  still,  and  any  one  can  see 
that  while  the  race  subsisted,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  a  discipline  such  as  that  of 
which  Lucan  has  drawn  the  picture, 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  very  speedily 
“extinguished.”  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  the  recovered  inde[)en- 
denoe  of  the  native  race  here,  the  Saxon 
invasion,  the  struggle  with  the  Saxons, 
were  just  the  ground  for  one  of  those 
bursts  of  energetic  national  life  and  self- 
consciousness,  which  find  a  voice  in  a 
burst  of  poets  and  poetry.  Accordingly, 
to  this  time,  to  the  sixth  century,  the 
universal  Welsh  tradition  attaches  the 
great  group  of  British  poets,  Taliesin 
and  his  fellows.  In  the  twelflli  century 
there  began  for  Wales,  along  with  an¬ 
other  burst  of  national  life,  another 
burst  of  poetry ;  and  this  burst  literary 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word — a 
burst  which  left,  for  the  first  time,  writ¬ 
ten  records.  It  wrote  the  records  of  its 
predecessors,  as  well  as  of  itself,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Nash  wants  to  make  it 
the  real  author  of  the  whole  poetry, 
one  may  say,  of  the  sixth  century,  as 
well  as  Its  own.  No  doubt  one  cannot 
produce  the  texts  of  the  poetry  of  the 
sixth  century;  no  doubt  we  have  this 
only  as  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies  wrote  it  down ;  no  doubt  they 
mixed  and  changed  it  a  great  deal  in 
writing  it  down.  But,  since  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  testimony  shows  the  en¬ 
during  existence  and  influence  among 
the  kindred  Celts  of  Wales  and  Brit¬ 
tany,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
twelfth,  of  an  old  national  literature,  it 
seems  certain  that  much  of  this  must 
be  traceable  in  the  documents  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  interesting 
thing  is  to  trace  it.  It  cannot  lie  denied 
that  there  is  such  a  continuous  stream 
of  testimony ;  there  is  Gildas  in  the 
sixth  century,  Nennius  in  the  eighth, 
the  laws  of  Howel  in  the  tenth  ;  in  the 
eleventh,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before 
the  new  literary  epoch  began,  we  heat" 
of  Rhys  ap  Tudor  having  “  brought 
with  him  from  Brittany  the  system  of 
the  Round  Table,  which  at  home  had  be¬ 
come  quite  forgotten,  and  he  restored  it 
as  it  is,  with  regard  to  minstrels  and 
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bards,  as  it  had  been  at  Cierleon-upon- 1 
Usk,  under  the  Emperor  Arthur,  in  the  I 
time  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  race  of 
the  Cymry  over  the  island  of  Britain 
and  its  adjacent  islands.”  Mr.  Nash’s 
own  comment  on  this  is:  “We  here 
see  the  introduction  of  the  Arthurian 
romance  from  Brittany,  preceding,  by 
nearly  one  generation,  the  revival  of 
music  and  poetry  in  North  Wales,”  and 
yet  he  does  not  seem  to  perceive  what  a 
testimony  is  here  to  the  reality,  fulness, 
and  subsistence  of  that  primitive  litera¬ 
ture  about  which  he  is  so  skeptical.  Then 
in  the  twelfth  century  testimony  to  this 
primitive  literature  absolutely  abounds ; 
one  can  quote  none  better  than  that  of 
Giraldus  de  Barri,  or  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  as  he  is  usually  called.  Giraldus 
is  an  excellent  authority,  who  knew  well 
what  he  was  writing  about,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  Welsh  bards  and  rhapso- 
dists  of  his  time  as  having  in  their  pos¬ 
session  “  ancient  and  authentic  books  ” 
in  the  Welsh  language.  The  apparatus 
of  technical  terms  of  poetry,  again, 
and  the  elaborate  poetical  organization 
which  we  find,  both  in  Wales  and  Ire¬ 
land,  existing  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  mediaeval  literary  period  in 
each,  and  to  which  no  other  medimval 
literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  shows  at  its 
first  beginnings  anything  similar,  indi¬ 
cates  surely,  in  these  Celtic  {>eopIe3,  the 
clear  and  persistent  tradition  of  an  older 
poetical  j>eriod  of  great  development, 
and  almost  irresistibly  connects  itself  iu 
one’s  mind  with  the  elaborate  Druidic 
discipline  which  Ciesar  mentions. 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  full 
sense  of  the  storied  antiquity,  forming 
as  it  were  the  background  to  those 
mediaeval  documents,  which  in  Mr. 
Nash’s  eyes  pretty  much  begin  and  end 
with  themselves,  is  to  take,  almost  at 
random,  a  p.ossage  from  such  a  tale  as 
KUhvoch  and  Olwen,  in  the  Mabinogion, 
that  charming  collection,  for  which  we 
owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest  (to  call  her  still  by  the 
name  she  bore  when  she  made  her  hap¬ 
py  entry  into  the  world  of  letters),  and 
which  she  so  unkindly  suffers  to  remain 
out  of  print.  Almost  every  page  of 
this  tale  points  to  traditions  and  person 
ages  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
instinct  with  the  very  breath  of  the 
primitive  world.  Search  is  made  for 


Mabon,  the  son  of  Modron,  who  was 
taken  when  three  nights  old  from  be¬ 
tween  his  mother  and  the  wall.  The 
seekers  go  first  to  the  Ousel  of  Cilgwri : 
the  Ousel  had  lived  long  enough  to 
peck  a  smith’s  anvil  down  to  the  size  of 
a  nut,  but  he  bad  never  heard  of  Mabon. 
“But  there  is  a  race  of  animals  who 
were  formed  before  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  guide  to  them.”  So  the  Ousel 
guides  them  to  the  Stag  of  Uedynvre. 
The  Stag  had  seen  an  oak  sapling,  in  the 
wood  where  he  lived,  grow  up  to  be  an 
oak  with  a  hundred  branches,  and  then 
slowly  decay  down  to  a  withered  stump, 
et  he  had  never  heard  of  Mabon.  “  But 
will  be  your  guide  to  the  place  where 
there  is  an  animal  which  was  formed 
before  I  was ;  ”  and  he  guides  them  to 
the  Owl  of  Cwn  Cawlwyd.  “  When 
first  I  came  hither,”  says  the  Owl,  “  the 
wide  valley  you  see  was  a  wooden  glen. 
And  a  race  of  men  came  and  rooted  it 
up.  And  there  grew  a  second  wood ; 
and  this  wood  is  the  third.  My  wings, 
are  they  not  withered  stumps?”  Yet 
the  Owl,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  had 
never  heard  of  Mabon ;  but  he  offered 
to  be  guide  “  to  where  is  the  oldest  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  world,  and  the  one  that  has 
travelled  most,  the  Eagle  of  Gwem 
Abwy.”  The  Eagle  was  so  old,  that 
a  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  ho  peck¬ 
ed  at  the  stars  every  evening,  w'as  now 
not  so  much  as  a  span  high.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Mabon ;  but  there  W'as  a 
monster  salmon,  into  whom  ho  once 
struck  his  claws  in  Llyn  Llyw,  who 
might,  perhaps,  tell  them  something  of 
him.  And  at  last  the  Salmon  of  Llyn 
Llyw  told  them  of  Mabon.  “  With 
every  tide  I  go  along  the  river  upwards, 
until  I  come  near  to  the  walls  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  there  have  I  found  such 
wrong  as  I  never  found  elsewhere.” 
And  the  Salmon  took  Arthur’s  messen¬ 
gers  on  his  shoulders  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  prison  in  Gloucester,  and  they  de¬ 
livered  Mabon. 

Nothing  could  better  give  that  sense 
of  primitive  and  pre-mediieval  antiquity 
which  to  the  observer  with  any  tact  for 
these  things  is,  I  think,  clearly  percepti¬ 
ble  in  those  remains,  at  whatever  time 
they  may  have  been  written,  or  better 
serve  to  check  too  absolute  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Nash’s  doctrine — in  some 
resfiects  very  salutary — “  that  the  com- 
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raon  assumption  of  such  remains  of  the 
date  of  the  sixth  century,  has  been  made 
upon  very  unsatisfactory  grounds.”  It 
is  true  it  has  ;  it  is  true  too,  that,  as  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “  writers  who  claim  for 
productions  actually  existing  only  in 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth,  an  origin  in 
the  sixth  century,  are  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  links  of  evidence,  either 
internal  or  exteraal,  which  bridge  over 
this  great  intervening  ]>eriod  of  at  least 
five  hundred  years.”  Then  Mr.  Nash 
continues :  “  This  external  evidence  is 
altogether  wanting.”  Not  altogether,  as 
wo  have  seen ;  that  assertion  is  a  little 
too  strong.  But  I  am  content  to  let  it 
pass,  because  it  is  true  that  without  in* 
temal  evidence  in  this  matter  the  exter¬ 
nal  evidence  would  be  of  no  moment. 
But  when  Mr.  Nash  continues  further: 
“  And  the  internal  evidence  even  of  the 
so-calle<l  historic  poems  themselves,  is, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  opposed  to 
their  claims  to  an  origin  in  the  sixth 
century,”  and  leaves  the  matter  there, 
and  finishes  his  chapter,  I  say  that  is  an 
unsatisfactory  turn  to  give  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
to  his  chapter ;  because  the  one  interest¬ 
ing,  fruitful  question  here  is,  not  in  what 
instances  the  internal  evidence  opposes 
the  claims  of  these  poems  to  a  sixth- 
century  origin,  but  in  what  instances  it 
supports  them,  and  what  these  sixth-cen¬ 
tury  remains,  thus  established,  signify. 

again  with  the  question  as  to  the 
mythological  import  of  these  poems. 
Mr.  Nash  seems  to  me  to  have  dwelt 
with  this,  too,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sturdy  enemy  of  the  Celts  and  their 
pretensions — often  enough  chimerical — 
than  in  the  spirit  of  a  disinterested 
man  of  science.  “We  find  in  the  oldest 
compositions  in  the  Welsh  language  no 
traces,”  he  says,  “of  the  Druids,  or  of  a 
pagan  mythology.”  He  will  not  hear  of 
there  being,  for  instance,  in  these  com- 
])ositions,  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  attributed  to  the 
Druids  in  such  clear  words  by  Crosar. 
He  is  very  severe  upon  a  German  scholar, 
long  and  favorably  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  has  already  furnished  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  race,  and  of  whose  labors  the 
main  fruit  lias,  I  believe,  not  yet  been 
given  us — Mr.  Meyer.  He  is  very  se¬ 
vere  upon  Mr.  Moyer,  for  finding  in  one 


of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Taliesin,  “a 
sacrificial  hymn  addressed  to  the  god 
Pryd,  in  his  character  of  god  of  the 
Sun.”  It  is  not  for  mo  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  this  notion  of  Mr.  Meyer’s. 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  make  one’s  suffrage 
in  these  matters  of  any  value ;  speak¬ 
ing  merely  as  one  of  the  unlearned  pub¬ 
lic,  I  will  confess  that  allegory  seems  to 
me  to  play,  in  Mr.  Meyer’s  theories,  a 
somewhat  excessive  part;  Arthur  and 
his  Twelve  ^?)  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  signifying  solely  the  year  with  its 
twelve  months ;  Percival  and  the  Miller 
signifying  solely  steel  and  the  grind¬ 
stone  ;  Stonehenge  and  the  (rododin 
put  to  purely  calendarial  purposes ;  the 
Nibelungen^  the  Mahabharata,  and  the 
Iliady  finally  followed  the  fate  of  the 
Gododin/  all  this  appears  to  me,  I  will 
confess,  a  little  prematurely  grasped,  a 
little  unsubstantial.  But  that  any  one 
who  knows  the  set  of  modem  mytholog¬ 
ical  science  towards  astronomical  and 
solar  myths,  a  set  which  has  already 
justified  itself  in  many  respects  so  victo¬ 
riously,  and  which  is  so  irresistible  that 
one  can  hardly  now  look  up  at  the  sun 
without  having  the  sensations  of  a  moth  ; 
that  any  one  who  knows  this,  should 
find  in  the  Welsh  remains  no  traces  of 
mythology,  is  quite  astounding.  Why, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  old  Cym¬ 
ric  world  are  all  in  the  sky  as  well  as  in 
Welsh  story  ;  Arthur  is  the  Great  Bear, 
his  harp  is  the  constellation  Lyra ;  Cass¬ 
iopeia’s  chair  is  Llys  Don,  Don’s  Court ; 
the  daughter  of  Don  was  Arianrod,  and 
the  Northern  Crown  is  Caer  Arianrod  ; 
Gwydion  was  Don’s  son,  and  the  Milky 
Way  is  Caer  Gwydion.  With  Gwydion 
is  Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy,  the  “  man 
of  illusion  and  fantasy and  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  goes  below  the  surface — almost 
before  one  goes  below  the  surface — all 
is  illusion  and  fantasy,  double-meaning, 
and  far-reaching  mythological  import,  in 
the  world  which  all  these  personages  in¬ 
habit. 

What  are  the  three  hundred  ravens  of 
Owen,  and  the  nine  sorceresses  of  Pere- 
dur,  and  the  dogs  of  Annwn,  the  Welsh 
Hades,  and  the  birds  of  Khiannon,  whose 
song  was  so  sweet  that  warriors  remain¬ 
ed  spell-bound  for  eighty  years  together 
listening  to  them  ?  What  is  the  Avano, 
the  water-monster,  of  whom  every  lake 
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side  in  Wales,  and  her  proverbial  speech 
and  her  music,  to  this  day  preserve  the 
tradition  ?  What  is  Gwyn  the  son  of 
Niidd,  kinsf  of  fairie,  the  ruler  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg,  or  family  of  beauty, 
who  till  the  day  of  doom  fights  on  every 
first  day  of  May — the  great  feast  of  the 
sun  among  the  Celtic  peoples  —  with 
Gwythyrfor  the  fair  Cordelia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lear?  What  is  the  wonderful 
mare  of  Teirnyon,  which  on  the  night  of 
every  first  of  May  foaled,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  what  became  of  the  colt? 
Who  is  the  mystic  Arawn,  the  king  of 
Annwn,  who  changed  semblance  for  a 
year  w’ith  Pwyll,  prince  of  Dyved,  and 
reigned  in  his  place  ?  These  are  no 
inedia‘val  personages;  they  belong  to 
an  older,  pagan,  mythological  W'orld. 
The  very  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in 
reading  the  Mabinogian,  is  how  evi¬ 
dently  the  mediajval  story-teller  is  pil- 
laging  an  antiquity  of  which  he  does  not 
fully  possess  the  secret ;  he  is  like  a  ])ea- 
saiit  building  his  hut  on  the  site  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  or  Ephesus ;  he  builds,  but 
what  he  builds  is  full  of  materials  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  history,  or 
knows  by  a  glimmering  tradition  mere¬ 
ly — stones  “not  of  this  building,”  but 
of  an  older  architecture,  greater,  cun 
ninger,  more  majestical.  In  the  medi- 
ajval  stories  of  no  Latin  or  Teutonic 
people  does  this  strike  one  as  in  those  of 
the  Welsh.  Kilhwoh,  in  the  story  al¬ 
ready  quoted  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen^ 
asks  help  at  the  hands  of  Arthur’s  war¬ 
riors  ;  a  list  of  these  warriors  is  given, 
which  fills  I  know  not  how  many  pages 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest’s  book ;  this 
list  is  a  perfect  treasure  house  of  myste¬ 
rious  ruins : 

“Teithi  Hen,  the  son  of  Gwynhan — 
(his  domains  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  and  he  himself  hardly  escaped,  and 
he  came  to  Arthur,  and  his  knife  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  from  the  time  that 
he  came  there  no  baft  would  ever  re¬ 
main  upon  it,  and  owing  to  this  a  sick¬ 
ness  came  over  him  and  he  pined  away 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  of 
this  he  died.) 

“  Drem,  the  son  of  Dremidyd— (when 
the  gnat  arose  in  the  morning  with  the 
sun,  Drem  oould  see  it  from  Grelli  Wic 
in  Cornwall,  as  far  ofif  as  Pen  Blatbaon 
in  North  Britain.) 

“  Kynyr  Keinvarvawo — (when  he  was 


I  told  he  had  a  son  born,  he  said  to  his 
I  wife  :  ‘  Damsel,  if  thy  son  be  mine,  his 
heart  will  be  always  cold,  and  there  will 
be  no  warmth  in  his  hiuids’).” 

How  evident,  again,  is  the  slightness 
of  the  narrator’s  hold  upon  the  Twrch- 
i  Trwyth  and  his  strange  story !  How 
I  manifest  the  mixture  of  known  and  of 
1  unknown,  shadowy  and  clear,  of  ditter- 
\  ent  layers  and  orders  of  tradition  jum- 
I  bled  together  in  the  story  of  Bran  the 
Blessed,  a  story  whose  personages  touch 
I  a  comparatively  late  and  historic  time. 
Bran  invades  Ireland,  to  avenge  one  of 
“  the  three  unhappy  blows  of  this  isl¬ 
and,”  the  daily  striking  of  Branwen  by 
her  husband  M.atholwch,  king  of  Ireland. 
Bran  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
dart,  and  only  seven  men  of  Britain, 
“  the  Island  of  the  Mighty,”  escape, 
among  them  Taliesin. 

‘‘  And  Bran  commanded  them  that 
they  should  cut  olT  his  head.  *  And  take 
you  my  head,’  said  he,  ‘  and  bear  it  even 
unto  the  White  Mount  in  London,  and 
bury  it  there  with  the  face  towards 
France.  And  a  long  time  will  you  l>o 
upon  the  road.  In  Harlech  you  will  be 
!  feasting  seven  years,  the  birds  of  Rhian- 
non  singing  unto  you  the  while.  And 
all  that  time  the  head  will  be  to  you  as 
pleas.ant  company  as  it  ever  was  when 
on  my  body.  And  at  Gwiiles  in  Penvro 
I  you  will  be  fourscore  years,  and  you 
I  may  remain  there,  and  the  liead  with 
j  you  nncorrupte<l,  until  you  open  the 
door  which  looks  towards  Aber  Hen- 
velenand  towards  Cornwall.  And  after 
you  have  opened  that  door,  there  you 
may  no  longer  tarry;  set  forth  then  to 
London  to  bury  the  head,  and  go  straight 
forward.’ 

“  So  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  those 
seven  w'eut  forw.ard  therewith.  And 
Branwen  was  the  eighth  with  them,  and 
they  came  to  land  at  Aber  Alaw  in  An¬ 
glesey,  and  they  sate  down  to  rest.  And 
Branwen  looked  towards  Ireland  and 
towards  the  Island  of  the  Mighty,  to  see 
if  she  could  descry  them.  ‘  Ahis,’  said 
she,  ‘  woe  is  me  that  I  was  ever  born  ; 
two  islands  have  been  destroyed  because 
of  me.’  Then  she  uttered  a  loud  groan, 
and  there  broke  her  heart.  And  they 
made  her  a  four  sided  grave,  and  buried 
her  imon  the  banks  of  the  Alaw. 

“  Then  tb^  went  on  to  Harlech,  and 
sate  down  to  feast  and  to  drink  there  ; 
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and  there  came  three  birds  and  began  mancers  and  njagic,  such  as  has  probably 
singing,  and  all  the  songs  they  had  ever  been  possessed  by  all  people  in  all  ages, 
heard  were  harsh  compared  thereto  ;  more  or  less  abundantly.  Plow  similar 
and  at  this  feast  they  continued  seven  are  the  creations  of  the  human  mind 
years.  Then  they  went  to  Gwales  in  ;  in  times  and  places  the  most  remote ! 
l^envro,  and  there  they  found  a  fair  and  We  see  in  this  similarity  only  an  evi- 
regal  spot  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  a  i  dence  of  the  existence  of  a  common 
spjicious  hall  was  therein.  And  they  |  stock  of  ideas,  variously  developed  ac- 
went  into  the  hall,  and  two  of  its  doors  cording  to  the  formative  pressure  of  ex- 
were  open,  but  the  third  door  was  ternal  circumstances.  The  materials  of 
closed,  that  which  looked  towards  Corn-  these  tales  arc  not  peculiar  to  the 
wall.  ‘  See,  yonder,’ said  Manawyddan,  Welsh.”  And  then  Mr.  Nash  points 
‘  is  the  door  that  we  may  not  open.’  out,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
And  that  night  they  regaled  themselves  how  certain  incidents  of  these  tales  have 
and  were  joyful.  And  there  they  re-  their  counterparts  in  Irish,  in  Scandina- 
mained  fourscore  years,  nor  did  they  vian,  in  Oriental  romance.  He  says, 
think  they  had  ever  spent  a  time  fairly  enough,  that  the  assertions  of  Ta- 
raore  joyous  and  mirthful.  And  they  liesin,  in  the  famous  Hanes  Taliesin  or 
were  not  more  weary  than  when  first  History  of  Taliesin,  that  he  was  present 
they  came,  neither  did  they,  any  of  with  Noah  in  the  Ark,  at  the  Tower 
them,  know  the  time  they  had  been  of  Babel,  and  with  Alexander  of  Ma- 
there.  And  it  was  as  jdeasant  to  them  cedon,  “  we  may  ascribe  to  the  poetic 
having  the  head  with  them  as  if  Bran  fancy  of  the  Christian  priest  of  the  thir- 
had  been  with  them  himself.  teenth  century,  who  brought  this  ro- 

“  But  one  day  said  Heilyn,  the  son  of  mance  into  its  present  form.  We  may 
Gwyn  :  ‘  Evil  betide  me  if  I  do  not  open  I  compare  these  statements  of  the  univer- 
the  door  to  know  if  that  is  true  which  is  sal  presence  of  the  wonder-working  ma- 
said  concerning  it.’  So  he  opened  the  gician  M'ith  those  of  the  gleeman  who 
door  and  looked  towards  Cornwall  and  recites  the  Anglo-Saxon  metrical  tale 
Aber  Ilenvelen,  and  when  they  had  cti\\edii\\e>  Traveller's  Song.'*  No  doubt 
looked,  they  were  as  conscious  of  ail  the  lands  the  most  distant  can  be  shown  to 
evils  they  had  ever  sustained,  and  of  all  have  a  common  property  in  many  mar- 
the  friends  and  companions  they  had  vellous  stories.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
lost,  and  of  all  the  misery  that  had  be-  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
fallen  them,  as  if  all  had  hap]>ened  in  ence ;  but  modern  science  is  equally  in- 
that  very  spot,  and  especially  of  the  fate  |  terested  in  knowing  how  the  genius 
of  their  lord.  And  l>ecaase  of  their  |>er- 1  of  each  people  has  differentiated,  so  to 
turbation  they  could  not  rest,  but  jour-  j  speak,  this  common  property  of  theirs ; 
neyed  forth  with  the  head  towards  Lon-  in  tracking  out,  in  each  case,  that  special 
don.  And  they  buried  the  head  in  the  “  variety  of  development,”  which,  to  use 
White  Mount.’’  I  Mr.  Nash’s  own  words,  “  the  formative 

Arthur  afterwards,  in  his  pride  and  !  pressure  of  external  circumstances”  has 
self-confidence,  disinterred  the  head,  and  '  occasioned ;  atid  not  the  formative  pres- 
this  was  one  of  “  the  three  unhappy  dis- 1  sure  from  without  only,  but  also  the 
closures  of  the  island  of  Britain.”  formative  pressure  from  within.  It  is 

There  is  evidently  mixed  here,  with  this  which  he  who  deals  with  the  Welsh 
the  newer  legend,  a  detritus,  as  the  ge-  remains  in  a  philosophic  spirit  wants 
ologists  would  say,  of  something  far  to  know.  Where  is  the  force,  for  soien- 
older;  and  the  secret  of  Wales  and  its  tific  purposes,  of  telling  us  that  certain 
genius  is  not  truly  reached  until  this  incidents  by  which  Welsh  poetry  has 
detritus,  instead  of  being  called  recent  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  surviving 
because  it  is  found  in  contact  with  what  tradition  of  the  doctrine  of  transniigra- 
is  recent,  is  disengaged,  and  is  made  to  lion,  are  found  in  Irish  poetry  also,  when 
tell  its  own  story.  Irish  poetry  has,  like  Welsh,  its  roots 

But  when  we  show  him  things  of  this  in  that  Celtism  which  is  said  to  have 
kind  in  the  Welsh  remains,  Mr.  Nash  held  this  doctrine  of  transmigration  so 
has  an  answer  for  us.  “  Oh,”  he  says,  strongly  ?  Where  is  even  the  great 
“all  this  is  merely  a  machinery  of  necro-  force,  for  scientific  purposes,  of  proving. 
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if  it  were  possible  to  prove,  that  the  ex-  Alexander  ;  I  was  in  Canaan  when  Ab- 
Laut  remains  of  Welsh  poetry  contain  salora  was  slain;  1  was  on  horse's  crupper 
not  one  plain  declaration  of  Druidical,  of  Elias  and  Enoch  ;  I  was  on  the  high 
pagan,  pre-Christian  doctrine,  if  one  has  cross  of  the  merciful  Sou  of  God ;  I  was 
lu  the  extant  remains  of  Breton  poetry  the  chief  overseer  at  the  building  of  the 
such  texts  as  this  from  the  prophecy  tower  of  Nimrod :  I  was  with  my  King 
of  Gwenchlan  :  “  Three  times  must  we  in  the  manger  of  the  ass ;  I  supported 
all  die,  before  we  come  to  our  final  re-  Moses  through  the  waters  of  J ordan  ;  I 
pose  ”  ?  or  as  the  cry  of  the  eagles,  in  have  been  in  the  buttery  in  the  land 
the  same  poem,  of  fierce  thirst  for  Chris-  of  the  Trinity;  it  is  not  known  what 
tian  blood,  a  cry  in  which  the  poet  is  the  nature  of  its  meat  aud  its  fish.” 
evidently  gives  vent  to  his  own  hatred  ?  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  these  asser- 
since  the  solidarity,  to  use  that  conven-  tions  “  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  the 
ient  French  word,  of  Breton  and  Welsh  poetic  fancy  of  a  Christian  priest  of  the 
poetry  is  so  complete,  that  the  ideas  thirteenth  century.”  Certainly  we  may ; 
of  the  one  may  be  almost  certainly  as-  the  last  of  Taliesin’s  assertions  more 
sumed  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  especially ;  though  one  must  remark  at 
those  of  the  other.  The  question  is,  the  same  time  that  tlie  Welshman  shows 
when  TiUiesin  says,  in  the  Battle  of  the  much  more  fire  and  imagination  than  the 
Trees —  Anglo-Saxon.  But  Taliesin  adds,  after 

I  have  been  in  many  shapes  before  I  his  “  1  was  in  Canaan  when  Absalom 
attained  a  congenial  form.  I  have  been  was  slain,”  “  I  was  in  the  haU  of  Don 
a  narrow  blade  of  a  sword,  I  have  been  before  Gwydion  was  born  ;  ”  he  adds, 
a  drop  in  the  air,  I  have  b^n  a  shining  after  “  I  was  the  chief  overseer  at  the 
star,  I  have  been  a  word  in  a  book,  1  building  of  the  tower  of  Nimrod,” 
have  been  a  book  in  the  beginning,  I  have  been  three  times  resident  in  the 
have  been  a  light  in  a  lantern  a  year  and  castle  of  Aricmrod  ;  ”  he  adds,  after  “  1 
a  half,  I  have  been  a  bridge  for  passing  was  at  the  cross  with  Mary  Magdalene,’ 
over  three-score  rivers ;  I  have  journeyed  “  I  obtained  my  inspiration  from  the 
as  an  eagle,  I  have  been  a  boat  on  the  cauldron  of  CeridwenP  And  finally, 
sea,  I  have  been  a  director  in  battle,  after  the  mediteval  touch  of  the  visit  to 
I  have  been  a  sword  in  the  hand,  I  have  the  buttery  in  the  land  of  the  Tmiity,  he 
been  a  shield  in  fight,  I  have  been  the  goes  off  at  score  :  “  1  have  been  instruct- 
string  of  a  harp  ;  I  have  been  enchanted  ^  in  the  whole  system  of  the  universe; 
for  a  year  in  the  foam  of  water.  There  I  shall  be  till  the  day  of  judgment  on 
is  nothing  in  which  I  have  not  been.”  .  .  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  have  l^n  in  an 
the  question  is,  have  these  statements  uneasy  chair  above  Caer  Sidin,  and  the 
of  the  universal  presence  of  the  wonder-  whirling  round  without  motion  between 
working  magician  ”  nothing  which  dis-  three  elements.  Is  it  not  the  wonder  of 
tinguishes  them  from  similar  creations  the  world  that  cannot  be  discovered  ?  ” 
of  the  human  mind  in  times  and  places  And  so  he  ends  the  poem.  But  here  is 
the  most  remote ;  ”  have  they  not  an  the  Celtic,  the  essential  part  of  the 
inwardness,  a  severity  of  form,  asolem-  poem;  it  is  here  that  the  **  formative 
nity  of  tone,  which  indicates  the  still  pressure”  has  bet  a  really  in  0|)eration  ; 
reverberating  echo  of  a  profound  doc-  and  here  surely  is  paganism  and  mythol- 
triue  and  discipline,  such  as  was  Druid-  ogy  enough,  which  the  Christian  priest 
ism  ?  Suppose  we  compare  Taliesin,  as  of  the  thirteenth  century  can  have  had 
Mr.  Nash  invites  us,  with  the  gleeman  nothing  to  do  with.  It  is  unscientific,  no 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  IVaveller's  Song,  doubt,  to  interpret  this  part  as  Edward 
Take  the  specimen  of  this  song  which  Davies  and  Mr.  Herbert  do ;  but  it  is 
Mr.  Nash  himself  quotes  :  I  have  been  unscientific  also  to  get  rid  of  it  as  Mr. 
with  the  Israelites  and  with  the  Essy-  Nash  does.  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
ringi,  with  the  Hebrews  and  with  the  genius  are  not  to  be  known  without  this 
Indians  and  with  the  Egyptians ;  I  have  part ;  and  the  true  critic  is  he  who  can 
been  with  the  Medes  and  with  the  Per-  best  disengage  its  real  significance, 
sians  and  with  the  Myrgings.”  It  is  I  say,  then,  what  we  want  is  to  know 
very  well  to  parallel  with  this  extract  the  Celt  and  his  genius ;  not  to  exalt  him 
Taliesin’s  1  carried  the  banner  before  or  to  abase  him,  but  to  know  him.  And 
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for  this  a  disinterested,  positive,  and 
constructive  criticism  is  needed.  Neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  have  yet 
given  us  much  of  this.  His  friends  have 
given  us  materials  for  criticism,  and  for 
tiiese  v,’Q  ought  to  be  grateful ;  his  ene¬ 
mies  have  given  us  negative  criticism, 
and  for  this,  too,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
wo  may  be  grateful ;  but  the  criticism 
we  really  want  neither  of  them  has  yet 
given  us.  Philology,  that  science  which 
in  our  time  has  had  so  many  successes, 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  her  good 
fortune  in  touching  the  Celt ;  philology 
has  brought,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  the  Celt  and  sound  criticism 
together.  The  Celtic  grammar  of  Zeuss, 
whose  death  is  so  grievous  a  loss  to 
science,  offers  a  splendid  specimen  of 
that  patient,  disinterested  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  objects  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
best  and  most  attractive  characteristic 
of  (iermany.  Zeuss  proceeds  neither  as 
a  Celt-lover  nor  as  a  Celt-hater;  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  wish  to  glorify  Teu- 
tonism  or  to  abase  Celtism,  appears  in 
his  book.  The  only  desire  apparent 
there,  is  the  desire  to  know  his  object, 
the  language  of  the  Celtic  peoples,  as  it 
really  is.  In  this  he  stands  as  a  model 
to  Celtic  students ;  and  it  has  been  given 
to  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  sound  method, 
to  establish  certain  points  which  are 
henceforth  cardin.al  points,  landmarks, 
in  all  the  discussion  of  Celtic  matters, 
and  which  no  one  had  so  established  be¬ 
fore.  People  talked  at  random  of  Celtic 
writings  of  this  or  that  age ;  Zeuss  has 
definitely  6xed  the  age  of  what  we 
actually  have  of  these  writings.  To 
take  the  Cymric  group  of  languages  ; 
our  earliest  Cornish  document  is  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  our 
earliest  Breton  document  is  a  short 
description  of  an  estate  in  a  deed  of  the 
ninth  century  ;  our  earliest  Welsh  docu¬ 
ments  are  Welsh  glosses  of  the  eighth  { 
century  to  Eutychus,  the  grammarian, 
and  Ovid’s  Art  of  hove,  and  the  verses 
found  by  Eilward  Lhuyd  in  the  Juvencua 
manuscript  at  Cambridge.  The  mention 
of  this  Juvencua  fragment,  by  the  by, 
suggests  the  difference  there  is  between 
a  sound  and  an  unsound  critical  habit. 
Mr.  Nash  deals  with  this  fragment ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  his  great  acuteness  and 
learning,  because  he  has  a  bias,  because 
he  does  not  bring  to  these  matters  the 
Naw  Sksixs — Vol.  lY.,  No.  2. 


I  disinterested  spirit  they  need,  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  getting  rid,  quite  unwarranta¬ 
bly,  of  a  particular  word  in  the  fragment 
which  does  not  suit  him ;  his  dealing 
with  the  verses  is  an  advocate’s  dealing, 
not  a  critic’s.  Of  this  sort  of  thing 
Zeuss  is  incapable. 

The  lest  which  Zeuss  used  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  age  of  these  documents  is  a 
scientific  test,  the  lest  of  orthography 
and  of  declensional  and  syntactical  forms 
These  matters  are  far  out  of  my  prov¬ 
ince,  but  what  is  clear,  sound,  and  sim¬ 
ple,  has  a  natural  attraction  for  us  all, 
and  one  feels  a  pleasure  in  repeating  it. 
It  is  the  grand  sign  of  age,  Zeuss  says, 
in  Welsh  and  Irish  words,  when  what 
the  grammarians  call  the  “destitutio 
tenuium  ”  has  not  yet  taken  place ;  when 
the  sharp  consonants  have  not  yet  been 
changed  into  flat,  />  or  <  into  b  or  d ; 
when,  for  instance,  map,  a  son,  has  not 
yet  become  mab  ;  coet,  a  w'o^,  coed ; 
ocet,  a  harrow,  oyed.  This  is  a  clear, 

I  scientific  test  to  apply,  and  a  teat  of 
which  the  accuracy  can  bo  verified ;  I 
do  not  say  that  Zeuss  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  knew  of  this  teat  or  appliea  it, 
but  I  say  that  he  is  the  first  person  who 
in  dealing  with  Celtic  matters  has  inva¬ 
riably  proceeded  by  means  of  this  and 
similar  scientific  tests  ;  the  first  person, 
therefore,  the  body  of  whose  work  has  a 
scientific,  stable  character ;  and  so  be 
stands  as  a  model  to  all  Celtic  inquirers. 

His  influence  has  already  been  most 
happy ;  and  as  I  have  enlarged  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  failure  in  criticism  of  Eugene  O’Cur- 
ry’s — whose  business,  after  all,  was  the 
description  and  classification  of  materials 
rather  than  criticism — let  me  show,  by 
another  example  from  Eugene  O  Curry, 
this  good  influence  of  Zeuss  upon  Celtic 
i  studies.  Eugene  O’Curry  wants  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  compositions  of  an  older 
I  date  than  the  twelfth  century  existed  in 
}  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
he  proceeds.  He  takes  one  of  the  great 
extant  Irish  manuscripts,  the  I^ahhar 
na  h'  Uidhre  ;  or  B^ook  af  the  Dun  Cow. 
The  compiler  of  this  book  was,  he  says, 
a  certain  Maelmuiri,  a  member  of  the 
religious  house  of  Cluainmacnois.  This 
he  establishes  from  a  passage  in  the 
manuscript  itself :  This  is  a  trial  of  bis 
pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  eon  of  the  son 
of  Conn  na  m’Bocht.”  The  date  of 
Maelmuiri  he  establishes  from  a  passage 
14 
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in  th«  Annah  of  the  Four  3Tasters,  un¬ 
der  the  year  1106  :  “  Maelrauiri,  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn  na  m’Bocht,  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church 
of  Cluainmacnois,  by  a  party  of  robbers.” 
Thus  he  gets  the  date  of  the  liook  of 
the  Dun  Cow.  This  book  contains  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  St.  Columb.  Now 
even  before  1106,  the  language  of  this 
elegy  was  so  old  as  to  re<juire  a  gloss  to 
make  it  intelligible,  for  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  gloss  written  between  the  lines. 
This  gloss  quotes,  for  the  explanation 
of  obsolete  words,  a  number  of  more 
ancient  compositions;  and  these  com¬ 
positions,  therefore,  must,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century,  have  been 
still  in  existence.  Nothing  can  be  sound¬ 
er;  every  step  is  proved,  and  fairly 
proved,  as  one  goes  along.  O’Curry 
thus  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sane  mode  of  proceeding  so  much  want¬ 
ed  in  Celtic  researches,  and  so  little 
practiced  by  Edward  Davies  and  his 
brethren ;  and  to  found  this  sane  method 
Zeuss,  by  the  example  he  sets  in  his  own 
department  of  philology,  has  mainly 
contributed. 

Science’s  reconciling  power,  too,  on 
which  I  have  already  touched,  philol¬ 
ogy,  in  her  Celtic  researches,  again  and 
again  illustrates.  Races  and  languages 
have  been  absurdly  joined,  and  unity 
has  been  often  rashly  assumed  at  stages 
where  one  was  far,  very  far  from  having 
yet  really  reached  unity.  Science  has 
and  will  long  have  to  be  a  divider  and  a 
separatist,  breaking  arbitrary  and  fanci¬ 
ful  connections,  and  dissipating  dreams 
of  a  premature  and  impossible  unity. 
Still,  science — true  science — recognizes 
in  the  bottom  of  her  soul,  a  law  of  ulti¬ 
mate  fusion,  of  conciliation.  To  reach 
this,  but  to  reach  it  legitimately  she 
tends.  She  draws,  for  instance,  towards 
the  same  idea  which  fills  her  elder  and 
divine  sister,  poetry — the  idea  of  the 
substantial  unity  of  man  ;  though  she 
draws  towards  it  by  roads  of  her  own. 
But  continually  she  is  showing  us  affin¬ 
ity  where  wo  imagined  there  was  isola¬ 
tion.  What  schoolboy  of  us  has  not 
rummaged  his  Greek  dictionary  in  vain 
for  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  old 
name  for  the  Peloponnese,  the  Apian 
Land  f  and  within  the  limits  of  Greek 
itself  there  is  none.  But  the  Scythian 
came  for  earth,  “  apia,”  watery^  water- 
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issued,  meaning  first  isle  and  then  land 
— this  name,  which  w'e  find  in  “  avia,” 
Scandinauia,  and  in  *‘ey”  for  island, 
Alderney,  not  only  explains  the  Apian 
Land  of  Sophocles  for  us,  but  points  the 
way  to  a  whole  world  of  relationships 
of  which  we  knew  nothing.  The  Scyth¬ 
ians  themselves  again — obscure,  far-sep¬ 
arated  Mongolian  people  as  they  used  to 
appear  to  us — when  we  find  that  they 
are  essentially  Teutonic  and  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  their  very  name  the  same  word 
as  the  common  Latin  word  “  scutum,” 
the  shielded  people,  w’hat  a  surprise  they 
give  us !  And  then,  before  we  have  re¬ 
covered  from  this  surprise,  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  their  father  and  god, 
Targitavus,  carries  us  I  know  not  how 
much  further  into  familiar  company. 
This  divinity.  Shining  with  the  targe, 
the  Greek  Hercules,  the  Sun,  contains 
in  the  second  half  of  his  name,  tavus, 
“  shining,”  a  wonderful  cement  to  hold 
times  and  nations  together.  2'avus, 
“  shining,”  from  “  tava  ” — in  Sanscrit, 
as  well  as  Scythian,  “  to  burn  ”  or 
“shine” — is  Divus,  dies,  Zeus,  Oeo;,  Diva, 
and  I  know  not  how  much  more ;  and 
Taviti,  the  bright  and  burnt,  fire,  the 
place  of  fire,  the  hearth,  the  centre  of 
the  family,  becomes  the  family  itself, 
just  as  our  word  family,  the  Latin  fam- 
ilia,  is  from  thymele,  the  sacred  centre 
of  fire.  The  hearth  comes  to  mean 
home.  Then  from  home  it  comes  to 
mean  the  group  of  homes,  the  tribe  ; 
from  the  tribe  the  entire  nation ;  and  in 
this  sense  of  nation  or  people,  the  word 
appears  in  Gothic,  Norse,  Celtic  and 
Persian,  as  well  as  in  Scythian ;  the 
Theuthisks,  Deutschen,  Tudesques,  are 
the  men  of  one  theuth,  nation,  oi^)eople  ; 
and  of  this  our  name  Germans  itself  is, 
perhaps,  only  the  Roman  translation, 
meaning  the  men  of  one  germ  or  stock. 
The  Celtic  divinity,  Teutates,  has  his 
name  from  the  Celtic  teuta,  people  ;  ta¬ 
viti,  fire,  appearing  here  in  its  secondary 
and  derivative  sense  of  people,  just  as  it 
does  in  its  own  Scythian  language  in 
Targitavus’s  second  name,  Tavit-varus, 
Teutaros,  the  protector  of  the  people. 
Another  Celtic  divinity,  the  Ilesus  of 
Lucan,  finds  his  brother  in  the  Gaisos, 
the  sword,  symbolizing  the  god  of  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Teutonic  l^ythians.  And 
after  philology  has  thus  related  to  each 
other  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton,  she  takes 
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another  branch  of  the  Indo-European  Englishman  he  should  never  have  pro- 
family,  the  Sclaves,  and  shows  us  them  duced  his  great  work,  but  caught  the 
as  having  the  same  name  with  the  Ger-  contagion  of  practical  life,  and  devoted 
man  Suevi,  the  solar  people  ;  the  com-  himself  to  what  is  called  “  rising  in  the 
mon  ground  here,  too,  being  that  grand  world  ” — when  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in 
point  of  union,  the  sun,  fire.  So,  also,  his  edition  of  Cormac'a  Glosaary^  holds 
we  find  Mr.  Meyer,  whose  Celtic  studies  up  the  Irish  word  triath^  the  sea,  and 
I  just  now  mentioned,  harping  again  and  makes  us  remark  that,  though  the  names 
again  on  the  connection  even  in  Europe,  TViton,  Amphitrite,  and  those  of  corre- 
if  you  go  back  far  enough,  between  Celt  spending  Indian  and  Zend  divinities, 
and  German.  So,  after  all  we  have  heard,  point  to  the  meaning  «ea,  yet  it  is  only 
and  truly  heard,  of  the  diversity  between  Irish  which  actually  supplies  the  vocable, 
all  things  Semitic  and  all  things  Indo-  how  delightfully  that  brings  Ireland  into 
European,  there  is  now  an  Italian  phi-  the  Indo-European  concert  I  What  a 
lolgist  at  work  upon  the  relationship  be-  wholesome  buffet  it  gives  toLordLynd- 
tween  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew.  hurst’s  alienation  doctrines.  To  go  a 

Both  in  small  and  great  things,  phi-  little  further :  of  the  two  great  Celtic 
lology,  dealing  with  Celtic  matters,  has  divisions  of  language,  the  Gaelic  and 
exemplified  this  tending  of  science  tow-  the  Cymric,  the  Gaelic,  say  the  philolo- 
ards  unity.  Who  has  not  been  puzzled  gists,  is  more  related  to  the  younger, 
by  the  relations  of  the  Scots  with  Ire-  more  synthetic  group  of  languages,  Sans- 
land  —  that  veins  et  major  Scotia^  as  crit,  Greek,  Zend,  Latin,  and  Teutonic ; 
Colgan  calls  it  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  Cymric  to  the  older  more  analytic 
what  pleasure  Zeuss  brings  us  when  he  Turanian  group.  Of  the  more  synthet- 
suggests  that  Gael^  the  name  for  the  ic  Aryan  group,  again,  Zend  and  Teu- 
Irish  Celt,  and  Scot,  are  at  bottom  the  tonic  are,  in  their  turn,  looser  and  more 
same  word,  both  having  their  origin  in  a  analytic  than  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  more 
word  meaning  wincf,  and  both  signifying  in  sympathy  with  the  Turanian  group 
ihQ  violent,  stormy  people  f  "NVlio  does  and  with  Celtic.  What  possibilities  of 
not  feel  his  mind  agreeably  cleared  about  affinity  and  influence  are  here  hinted  at ; 
our  friends  the  Fenians,  when  he  learns  what  lines  of  inquiry  worth  exploring, 
that  the  root  of  their  name,ye»,  “  white,”  at  any  rate,  suggest  themselves  to  one’s 
appears  in  the  hero  Fingal ;  in  Gwyn-  mind !  By  the  forms  of  its  language  a 
edd,  the  Welsh  name  for  North  Wales;  nation  expresses  its  very  self.  Our  lan- 
in  the  Uoman  Venedotia ;  in  Vannes  in  guage  is  the  loosest,  most  analytic,  of 
Brittany;  in  Venice?  The  very  name  all  European  languages.  And  we, then, 
of  Ireland,  some  say,  comes  from  the  what  are  we?  What  is  England?  I 
famous  Sanscrit  word  Arya,  the  land  will  not  answer,  A  vast  obscure  Cymric 
of  the  Aryans,  or  noble  men  ;  although  basis  with  a  vast  visible  Teutonic  su- 
the  w'eight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  perstructure ;  but  I  will  say  that  that 
favor  of  connecting  it  rather  with  an-  answer  sometimes  suggests  itself,  at  any 
other  Sanscrit  word,  avara,  occidental,  rate — sometimes  knocks  at  our  mind’s 
the  western  land  or  isle  of  the  west,  door  for  admission  ;  and  we  begin  to 
But,  at  any  rate,  who  that  has  been  cast  about  and  see  whether  it  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  think  the  Celts  utter  let  in. 

aliens  from  us  and  our  culture,  can  But  the  forms  of  its  language  are  not 
come  without  a  start  of  sympathy  upon  our  only  key  to  a  people  ;  what  it  says 
such  words  as  heol  (sol),  or  buaist  in  its  language,  its  literature,  is  the  great 
(fuisti)  ?  or  upon  such  a  sentence  as  key,  and  we  must  get  back  to  literature, 
this,  “  Peris  Duw  dui funnaun  ”  (“  God  The  literature  of  the  Celtic  peoples  has 
prepared  two  fountains”)?  Or  when  not  yet  had  its  Zeuss,  and  greatly  it 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  the  ablest  wants  him.  We  need  a  Zeuss  to  apply 
scholars  formed  in  Zeuss’s  school,  a  to  Celtic  literature,  to  all  its  vexed  ques- 
born  philologist — he  now  occupies,  alas !  tions  of  dates,  authenticity,  and  signifi- 
a  post  under  the  government  of  India,  cance  the  criticism,  the  sane  method, 
instead  of  a  chair  of  philology  at  home,  the  disinterested  endeavor  to  get  at  the 
and  makes  one  think  mournfully  of  Mon-  real  facts,  which  Zeuss  has  shown  in 
tesquieu’s  saying,  that  had  he  been  an  dealing  with  Celtic  language.  Science 
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is  good  in  itself,  and  therefore  Celtic  lit¬ 
erature — Mr.  Nash  and  the  Celt-haters 
having  failed  to  prove  it  a  bubble — Cel¬ 
tic  literature  is  interesting,  merely  as  an 
object  of  knowledge.  But  it  reenforces 
and  redoubles  our  interest  in  Celtic  lit¬ 
erature  if  we  find  that  here,  too,  science 
exercises  the  reconciling,  the  uniting  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  I  have  said  so  much ; 
if  we  find  here  more  than  anywhere  else, 
traces  of  kinship,  and  the  most  essential 
sort  of  kinship,  spiritual  kinship,  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Celt,  of  which  we  had 
never  dreamed.  I  settle  nothing,  and 
can  settle  nothing ;  I  have  not  the  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  needed  for  that.  I  have 
no  pretension  to  do  more  than  to 
try  and  awaken  interest ;  to  seize  on 
hints,  to  point  out  indications,  which,  to 
any  one  with  a  feeling  for  literature, 
suggest  themselves  ;  to  stimulate  other 
inquirers.  1  must  surely  be  without  the 
bias  which  has  so  often  rendered  Welsh 
and  Irish  students  extravagant;  why, 
my  very  name  expresses  that  peculiar 
Semitico  -  Saxon  mixture  which  makes 
the  typical  Englishman  ;  I  can  have  no 
ends  to  serve  in  finding  in  Celtic  litera¬ 
ture  more  than  is  there.  What  is  there, 
is  for  me  the  only  question.  But  this 
question  must  be  for  another  time. 


Saturdaj  Kerlew. 

THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  TUILERIES. 

It  is  now  understood  in  Paris  that  the 
Emperor  intends  gradually  to  pull  down 
the  whole  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
rebuild  it  with  a  magnificence  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  massive  and  ornate  pavil¬ 
ions  of  the  new  Louvre.  The  project 
will  no  doubt  involve  an  immense  out¬ 
lay,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  it  un¬ 
reasonable.  The  Tuileries  is  the  most 
inconvenient  palace  in  Europe ;  iudeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  English 
gentleman  would  endure  in  his  own 
house  the  awkward  communication  and 
insufficient  accommodation  which  so 
many  French  sovereigns  have  patiently 
put  up  with  in  their  town  residence. 
When  Catherine  de  Medicis  built  her 
bouse  where  the  tilekilns  had  been,  the 
edifice  was  of  very  moderate  dimensions, 
and,  as  a  Renaissance  palace,  quite  com¬ 
plete  in  its  way.  It  consist^  of  a  oen- 
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tral  pavilion,  smaller  and  lower  than  the 
present  one,  two  wings,  and  two  smaller 

1)avilion8,  one  at  each  end.  No  doubt 
.’hilbert  do  I’Orme  and  Jean  Bulan  took 
care  to  arrange  the  interior  convenient¬ 
ly,  and  the  outside  looked  well  enough 
in  times  when  the  Louvre,  so  far  from 
being  a  portion  of  the  same  building, 
was  not  even  visible  from  it.  But  under 
Henri  IV.  and  subsequent  sovereigns 
the  well-proportioned  little  palace  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  enlarged  by 
additional  wings  and  pavilions ;  and 
though  Fran9oi8  d’Orbay  gave  it  greater 
height  in  1604  from  designs  of  Louis  de 
Vau,  it  has  ever  since  been  low  for  its 
length,  and  the  central  pavilion  (de 
rHorloge)  has  been  far  too  insignificant 
to  sustain  such  a  prodigious  develop¬ 
ment  of  wing.  The  building  is  a  mere 
curtain,  and  much  of  its  apparent  extent, 
as  compared  with  Buckingham  Palace, 
is  due  to  its  want  of  depth.  The  breadth 
of  a  single  hall  represents  the  thickness 
of  the  structure,  and  such  is  the  want 
of  independent  communication  inside, 
that  we  have  been  told  on  very  good  au¬ 
thority  that  the  inhabitants  have  some¬ 
times  to  make  their  way  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  going  out  of  doors  in  a 
carriage.  The  state  rooms  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  the  private  Imperial  apart¬ 
ments,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  careful 
water-color  drawings  of  M.  Fournier, 
are  very  pleasant  and  comfortable ;  but 
persons  of  inferior  consequence  are 
said  to  be  lodged  less  commodionsly 
than  the  habits  of  modern  times,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  Imperial  Court,  would 
lead  them  to  expect. 

These  architectural  and  constructive 
defects  existed,  no  doubt,  under  former 
reigns,  but  they  have  been  recently 
brought  into  far  greater  prominence  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  which 
complete  the  connection  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  These  build¬ 
ings  have  many  faults  of  their  own,  but 
they  also  possess  qualities  of  a  kind  very 
injurious  to  the  residence  of  the  Emper¬ 
or.  They  are  so  massive,  so  charged 
with  ornament,  so  extravagantly  sump¬ 
tuous,  that  they  would  kill  works  of  far 
greater  artistic  merit,  and  have  reduced 
the  Tuileries,  as  seen  from  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  to  a  mere  line  of  quite  com¬ 
monplace  mason’s  work.  Every  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  design  of  Pbilbert 
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de  I’Orme  has  been  an  injury  to  it,  but 
the  new  Louvre  of  M.  Visconti  is  more 
than  injury — it  is  annihilation. 

It  is  a  favorite  practice  of  M.  Thiers, 
before  or  after  telling  his  readers  the 
one  thing  which  his  hero  really  did,  to 
expatiate  on  the  live  or  six  other  things 
anyone  of  which,  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  he  as  easily  might  have  done.  We 
feel  tempted,  in  this  instance,  to  follow 
the  historian’s  example  by  showing  three 
or  four  ways  in  which  the  Emperor’s 
architectural  difficulties  might  have  been 
avoided.  When  Catherine  de  Medicis 
built  the  Tiiileries,  there  was  as  little 
idea  of  uniting  that  palace  with  the 
Louvre  as  there  is  at  present  of  uniting 
Huckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough 
House.  Hence  it  never  occurred  to 
Philbert  de  I’Orme  to  have  his  facade 
parallel  with  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  and  he  built  it  at  such  an  angle  that 
their  lines  prolonged,  would  meet  some¬ 
where  in  the  direction  of  Montmartre, 
forming  a  triangle  with  the  Seine  for  its 
base.  But  when  the  two  palaces  were 
united  on  the  river  side  by  that  wonder¬ 
ful  long  gallery  which  .all  art-students 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of,  this  absence 
of  parallelism  became  visible  as  a  defect, 
and  subsequent  cumbrous  attempts  to 
hide  it  have  only  made  it  the  more  ob¬ 
trusively  obvious.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
long  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  the  Pavil¬ 
ion  de  Flore  is  acute,  and  the  whole 
quadrangle  is  irregular. 

M.  Visconti  had  a  project  in  his  port¬ 
folio  for  twenty  years,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  offering  to  successive  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  which  at  length  found  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  HI. 
The  great  practical  object  of  this  scheme 
was  to  hide  the  absence  of'  parallelism  ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  M.  Visconti 
erected  two  immense  wings  inside  the 
quadrangle  coming  from  the  Louvre 
towards  the  Tuileries,  but  ending 
abruptly  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
where  they  rejoin  the  line  of  building  in 
the  Rue  de  Hivoli  and  the  long  g.aliery 
by  the  Seine — the  angles,  in  neither 
case  a  right  angle,  being  crowned  by 
heavy  pavilions.  Every  reader  who  has 
visited  Paris  during  the  last  ten  yestrs 
will  remember  these  singular  edifices, 
with  their  massive  arcades  covered  with 
sculpture  and  crowned  with  rows  of 


colossal  stone  statues  of  French  notabil¬ 
ities.  They  have  several  evident  disad¬ 
vantages.  In  the  first  place,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Louvre,  and  as 
wings,  they  are  far  too  long,  forming  a 
sort  of  street  or  cul  de  sac  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  Louvre,  diminished  by 
perspective  (when  you  are  far  enough 
off  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  see  the 
wings  completely)  to  a  mere  barrier  wall 
of  comparative  little  architectural  im¬ 
portance  ;  while  the  single  pavilion  in 
the  middle  is  crushed  by  no  less  than 
six  pavilions  in  the  wings,  of  which  two 
are  more  important  than  itself.  What 
more  clearly  establishes  Visconti’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  commonest  necessities 
of  composition  is  that  he  actually  con¬ 
ceived  it  possible  at  first  to  leave  the 
old  back  w’all  of  the  Louvre  visible  as 
a  centre,  merely  fixing  a  few  bits  of  sculp¬ 
ture  upon  it  as  a  relief  to  its  bare  and 
miserable  surface.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  notion  of  the  destructive  effect 
of  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  richness  had  no  active  of>eration 
beyond  its  proper  prestige  ;  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  superlative  magnifi¬ 
cence  might  be  set  beside  comparative 
simplicity,  and  not  endow  it  with  the 
cons])icuousness  of  poverty.  I’ersons 
who  have  no  confidence  in  great  artistic 
principles  may,  however,  yet  be  sensible 
to  their  own  violations  of  them;  and 
this  error  w.as  to  some  extent  corrected 
by  removing  the  experimental  orna¬ 
ments  from  the  Louvre  and  casing  the 
old  wall  with  a  new  stone  front  in  a 
style  corresponding  to  the  great  wings. 
Hut  it  may  be  fairly  argued,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  that  the  ornament  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  mass  should  be  even  richer  than 
that  of  the  wings,  for  the  reason  that 
perspective  concentrates  ornament,  and 
these  wings  can  only  be  seen  in  per¬ 
spective,  which  gives  an  impression  of 
even  more  abundant  decoration  than 
that  which  iteally  exists  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  wall. 

The  right  policy  would  have  been  to 
give  the  central  mass  of  the  Louvre  the 
advantage  of  superior  height,  by  keeping 
the  new  buildings  as  low  as  the  Tuileries, 
while  its  pavilion  ought  to  have  been 
left  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  its  whole 
front  decorated  as  sumptuously  as  possi- 
sible,  the  new  buildings  being  left  as 
plain  as  those  of  Napoleon  I.  Accepting 
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M.  Visconti’s  device  for  the  concealment  Apparently,  one  of  two  things  had  to  be 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  quadrangle,  done — either  to  pull  down  Visconti’s 
this,  we  say,  would  have  been,  from  the  creation  or  demolish  the  Tuileries ;  and 
artistic  point  of  view,  his  roost  judicious  it  seems  that  his  Majesty  has  decided  for 
course.  But  we  consider  his  whole  de-  the  latter.  An  excellent  pretext  for  a 
vice  quite  ludicrously  inadequate.  So  beginning  was  afforded  by  the  evidently 
far  from  hiding  the  defect,  it  positively  insecure  condition  of  the  Pavilion  de 
makes  it  plainer.  Go  towards  the  Louvre  Flore  (that  close  to  the  river)  and  of  a 
between  Visconti’s  wings,  turn  round  portion  of  the  long  gallery  contiguous, 
and  look  at  the  Tuileries,  and  Visconti’s  Fissures  were  observed  in  the  walls  of 
own  lines,  instead  of  guarding  your  eye  the  pavilion,  and  that  of  the  gallery 
to  the  central  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  leaned  ominously  over  the  passers  -  by. 
lead  it  to  a  point  south  of  it,  and  so  So  these  were  pulled  down,  and  then  a 
mathematically  demonstrate  the  very  little  more  of  the  gallery,  and  yet  a  little 
irregularity  they  were  designed  to  con-  more,  till  now  all  that  part  known  by  its 
ceal.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  long  fluted  pilasters  is  gone  ;  and  the  re¬ 
attach  BO  much  consequence  to  this  ab-  construction  is  already  advancing  rapid- 
sence  of  parallelism  as  Visconti  himself  ly  without  long  pilasters,  and  in  the  style 
did.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  can  of  the  older  part  near  the  Louvre,  begun 
tell  a  moderately  obtuse  angle  from  a  under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  It  is 
right  angle  when  he  sees  it,  and  we  nev-  believe<I  that  the  demolition  will  continue 
er  met  with  a  single  tourist  who,  not  until  this  part  is  reached,  when  an  unin¬ 
having  made  architecture  a  study,  had  terrupted  front  of  similar  decoration  will 
from  his  own  observation  detected  the  extend  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Gallery 
irregularity  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  of  Apollo.  As  to  the  Tuileries  itself. 
Half  the  rooms  in  Paris  have  obtuse  and  1  the  demolition  and  reconstruction  are 
acute  angles  in  their  corners;  the  new  [  expected  to  proceed  very  slowly,  advan- 
Hotel  du  Louvre  is  full  of  them,  and  yet  I  cing  from  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  to  the 
they  pass  entirely  unperceived  by  the  line  de  Rivoli,  and  there  gradually  re¬ 
visitors.  The  fault  is  really  of  no  conse-  placing  the  still  recent  and  sound,  but 
quence,  glaring  as  it  is ;  but  if  it  had  comparatively  simple,  line  of  building 
been  worth  while  to  hide  it,  there  w’ere  which  now  extends  from  the  garden  to 
many  ways  to  choose  from.  The  Place  the  new  Louvre. 

du  Carrousel  might  have  been  divided  From  one  point  of  view  this  project 
into  three  quadrangles,  and  the  fault  w'ill  be  looked  «’ith  unmixed  regret, 
carefully  distributed  within  the  thickness  The  Tuileries  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  intervening  lines  of  building  historical  palace  in  Europe,  and  on  these 
(which  might  have  diminished  gradually  grounds  an  effort  ought  to  have  been 
from  south  to  north) ;  or  an  immense  made  to  save  it.  The  architectural  re¬ 
oval  place  might  have  been  built  within  quirements  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
the  square,  the  irregularities  being  lost  and  the  convenience  of  the  Im{)eriai 
in  the  smaller  courts  at  the  corners  ;  or,  Court,  might  both,  we  should  think,  be 
tin.ally,  the  square  might  have  been  left  satisfied  and  provided  for  by  the  erection 
to  its  own  shapelessness,  with  a  lofty  of  a  new  line  of  building  behind  the  his- 
building  in  the  middle  to  prevent  people  toric.al  palace,  which  would  at  once 
from  seeing  its  lines  and  angles  uninter-  double  its  accommodation  and  hide  it 
ruptedly.  As  it  exists  at  present,  the  from  the  eves  of  visitors  dazzled  by  the 
new  Louvre  is  rich  and  picturesque  and  glories  of  Visconti’s  Louvre.  Butconsid- 
barbarous ;  its  very  irregularities  are  erations  of  economy  and  a  regard  for 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  there  is  much  historic.al  associations  do  not  seem  to  be 
grandeur  in  the  vistas  of  its  long  colon-  much  in  the  Emperor’s  w’ay,  and  the 
nades,  and  in  the  various  groupings  of  temptation  to  give  himself  a  magnifi- 
its  huge  pavilions.  cent  new  house  is  likely  to  be  too  strong 

It  is  said  that  when  these  new  works  for  them.  Whether  justly  or  not,  he  is 
were  completed  the  Emperor  was  disat-  now  fully  credited  with  this  design,  and 
isfied,  and  exclaimed,  “  Si  je  m’en  the  very  sergerUs  de  ville  talk  ofienly  of 
croyais,  je  ferais  tout  recommences.”  its  fulfilment  as  only  a  qnestion  of  time. 
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WiiEX,  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  i 
first  specimens  of  Photographic  Art  on 
paper  were  handed  round  among  the  ; 
savans  of  the  period,  speculation  was 
rife  concerning  the  probable  effects 
which  the  new  art  would  produce  on 
miniature  painting,  and  the  results  which, ' 
generally,  would  accrue  from  its  intro- ; 
duction.  But  wild  as  were  then  deemed 
some  of  the  conjectures  formed  concern-  i 
ing  its  future,  and  visionary  as  were 
supposed  to  be  the  dreams  of  those  who 
hazarded  opinions  concerning  its  prob- 
.able  bearings  and  results,  it  must  now 
be  admitted  that  in  many  respects,  if 
not  quite  in  the  manner  expected.  Pho¬ 
tography  has,  even  at  the  present  time,  ' 
not  only  fulfilled,  but  surpassed,  the 
wildest  dreams  of  those  who  watched 
by  its  cradle,  and  has  more  than  realized  ' 
the  e.xpectations,  now  no  longer  consid- 1 
ered  Utopian,  of  its  projectors.  Conse- ! 
qucnt  upon  its  introduction,  new  facts  in 
Chemistry  have  been  discovered,  and  an 
entirely  new  path  of  investigation  in 
Optical  science  laid  open.  Advancing 
with  rapid  strides,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  causing  kindred  sciences  to  advance 
along  with  it  ;  and  the  pages  of  the 
Popular  Science  Itevieto  have  from  time 
to  time  borne  testimony  to  the  aid  thus 
rendered  by  Photography  to  cognate 
sciences. 

After  the  persevering  efforts  and  assid¬ 
uous  application  of  Mr.  Fox  -  Talbot  to 
perfect  his  process  of  Photography  on 
paper  had  been  crowned  with  a  degree  of 
success  not  long  before  considered  quite 
unattainable,  tliat  gentleman  made  the 
unpleasant  discovery  that  photographic 
pictures  were  far  from  being  permanent ; 
th.at,  called  into  existence,  as  it  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  instability  of  certain 
metallic  salts,  the  same  causes  by  which 
they  were  produced  operated  in  inducing 
their  destruction ;  and  the  elements  of 
decay  could  not  with  certainty  or  satis¬ 
faction  be  eliminated  from  the  finished 
))icture,  notwithstanding  the  care  and 
pains  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain 
this  desideratum. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  cause  and  na¬ 
ture  of  this  decay  or  fading  of  photo¬ 
graphs  may  not  here  be  improper,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  means  of  leaning  to  im¬ 


portant  results,  to  a  description  of  one  of 
which  we  have  devoted  this  article. 

The  blacks  of  photographic  prints  on 
ordinary  unsized  paper  consist  of  silver. 
To  aid  in  the  proper  fixing  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  or  destroying  its  further  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  light,  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  is  employed.  The  action  of  this 
salt  on  the  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  paper 
is  of  an  extremely  complex  nature,  and 
long  washing  is  requisite  to  secure  its 
removal.  If  not  thoroughly  removed, 
an  action  continues  to  be  exerted  which 
ultimately  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  picture,  the  blacks  of  which  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sulphide  of  silver.  But 
the  sulphurous  gases  with  which  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  impregnated,  joined  to  the 
complex  efl'ects  produced  by  the  albu¬ 
men  (with  which  photographic  paper 
is  usually  prepared)  acting  on  the  silver 
in  a  manner  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
exert  a  destructive  influence  on  photo- 
I  graphs.  The  introduction  of  gold-toning 
has  mitigated  this  evil  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  .an  inspection  of  some  recent 
pictorial  productions  of  photographers 
'  of  reputation  suffices  to  show  that  it 
:  still  exists,  notwithstanding  the  known 
j  care  taken  by  them  to  obviate  it. 

.  It  was  this  knowledge  of  the  liability 
I  of  silver  prints  to  fade  that  induced  Mr. 

'  Talbot,  upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago, 

:  to  search  through  the  arcana  of  science 
i  for  a  more  stable  sul>8tance  than  silver  of 
i  which  to  form  the  photographic  image, 
j  his  search  being  accelerated,  as  he  in- 
j  formed  the  writer,  by  the  fact  that  even 
!  the  paste  by  which  the  pictures  in  his 
!  Pencil  of  Nature  (the  first  illustrated 
•  photographic  work  ever  published)  were 
'  attached  to  the  mounting  b«>ard  had  set 
I  up  a  process  of  «lecom|K>sition. 
j  The  most  stable  substance  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  him  was  carbon ;  but, 

!  eminently  unaffected  by  light  as  it  was, 
the  question  of  how  to  utilize  it  in  the 
production  of  a  photograph  was  one  that 
occupied  much  time  and  involved  much 
1  labor  in  answering.  The  ink  used  by 
the  engraver,  he  considered,  was  perma- 
;  nent ;  and  if  means  existed  by  which  a 
i  photograph  could  be  automatically  en¬ 
graved  on  a  metal  plate,  then  would  the 
product  of  this  plate  be  permanent  when 
printed  with  a  carbonaceous  ink.  Hence 
resulted  a  discovery  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  he  himself  could  possi- 
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bly  have  foreseen,  from  which  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  numerous  ramifications,  one  of 
the  latest  and  possibly  most  important 
of  these  being  Woodbury’s  method  of 
photo-relief  printing,  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  which 
we  now  address  ourselves. 

In  his  endeavor  to  obtain  an  engraved 
plate  by  means  of  photography,  Mr. 
Talbot  availed  himself  of  the  discovery 
of  the  photogenic  properties  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  which  had  lieen  made  a 
short  time  before  by  Mr.  Mnngo  Ponton. 
From  the  apparently  trivial  discovery  of 
this  gentleman,  that  paper  which  had 
been  washed  with  a  solution  of  this  salt 
became  darker  in  color  when  exposed  to 
light — a  discovery  followed  by  some  re¬ 
searches  by  M.  Becquerel  into  the  nature 
and  cause  of  this  action — the  active  and 
ractical  mind  of  Mr.  Talbot  at  once  led 
im  to  see  how  this  discovery  might  be 
turned  to  a  valuable  and  practical  issue. 
Accordingly  the  scientific  world  was 
startled  and  gratified  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Athenceum,  in  1853,  that 
the  problem  of  permanent  photographic 
printing  had  been  solved  by  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  discovery  of  a  method  by  which 
photographs  could  be  printed  from  an 
engraved  steel  plate  in  the  usual  car¬ 
bonaceous  ink  of  the  copperplate  printer. 
Some  of  the  specimens  shown  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  discovery  possessed  great 
delicacy  and  beauty  ;  and  we  have  scien¬ 
tific  journals  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  engraved  photographs  of  natural 
scenery  cffectea  by  the  process  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
bichromatized  gelatine,  gum,  and  other 
organic  bodies  become,  after  exposure  to 
light,  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  an 
etching  ground  thus  composed  may  be 
dissolved  away  in  all  those  parts  from 
which  the  light  has  been  debarred  ac¬ 
cess. 

This  was  the  original  discovery,  but 
who  can  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its 
results  ?  For,  arising  out  of  it,  and 
based  on  its  simple  principles,  are  the 
numerous  varieties  of  photo-lithography, 
photo  -  zincography,  photo  -  gal  vanogra- 
phy,  photographic  engraving  in  its  now 
numerous  phases,  carbon  printing,  vitri¬ 
fied  or  enamelled  photographs,  surface 
block-printing,  and,  lastly,  the  process  of 
relief- printing,  now  more  immediately 
under  consideration. 
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Gelatine  is  the  principal  agent  in  re¬ 
lief  -  printing ;  and  several  previously 
unknown  properties  possessed  by  this 
substance  have  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  agency  of  its  photographic 
application.  But  before  entering  on  the 
subject  in  detail,  a  synopsis  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  had  better  here  be  given. 

Woodbury’s  relief  printing  is  based  on 
the  fact  that,  if  a  layer  of  any  dark- 
colored  transparent  material  be  placed 
upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  the  color 
transmitted  to  the  eye  will  bo  light 
or  dark  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  material;  if  extremely  thin,  then  the 
paper  will  appear  white  or  almost  so, 
every  increase  in  the  thickness  causing 
the  color  to  appear  deeper.  If  now  a 
mould  be  prepared  in  intaglio,  and  it  be 
filled  with  a  colored  transparent  bo<ly, 
such  as  gelatine,  containing  a  dark  jiig- 
ment  mixed  with  it,  a  sheet  of  paper 
pressed  on  this  mould  by  means  of  a 
flat  plate  of  metal  would  cause  all  the 
superfluous  gelatine  to  be  expressed  at 
the  edges,  but  as  soon  as  the  gelatine 
becomes  set,  the  paper  will,  on  being 
raised  from  the  mould,  carry  with  it  the 
gelatine  cast,  which  will  be  a  faithful 
register  of  the  mould,  the  heights  and 
depths  in  which  being  thus  translated 
into  color.  As  will  readily  be  supposed, 
the  preparation  of  the  intaglio  mould 
used  in  this  process  is  an  operation  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  on  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  accuracy  of  its  gradations 
evidently  depends  the  lieauty  of  the 
finished  picture ;  and  it  is  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  mould  that  the  wonderful 
properties  of  bichromatized  gelatine  be¬ 
come  apparent. 

The  particular  kind  of  gelatine  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  a  mould  is 
of  more  importance  than  would  at  first 
be  supposed.  That  found  by  experience 
to  lie  best  for  this  ytnrpose  is  known 
as  Nelsori's  Opaque  (relatine,  an  ounce 
of  which  is  placed  in  five  ounces  of 
water,  allowed  to  remain  until  it  swells, 
and  liquefied  by  setting  the  vessel  that 
contains  it  in  hot  w'ater.  To  each  ounce 
of  this  solution  must  be  added  fifteen 
grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  pre¬ 
viously  dissolved  in  about  a  drachm  of 
warm  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
carefully  filtered,  and  kept  in  a  dark 
place  for  use.  This  bichromatized  gela¬ 
tine  possesses  some  curious  properties. 
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the  nature  of  some  of  which  will  be  i 
ascertained  from  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  :  Coat  a  plate  of  glass  on  one  side 
with  the  solution,  and  when  dried,  which 
must  bo  done  in  a  feebly  lighted  place, 
cover  it  with  a  paper  containing  ordi¬ 
nary  printed  matter  on  one  side,  press 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass  by  means  of  a  second  glass 
plate,  and  expose  to  sunlight  (through 
the  i)aper)  for  a  few  minutes.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  plate  in  a  subdued  light, 
those  parts  on  which  the  light  w’as 
allowed  to  act,  corresponding  with  the 
white  paper,  will  be  found  to  be  deeper 
in  color  than  the  parts  M’hich  were 
shielded  from  luminous  action  by  the 
black  letters.  The  bichromate  of  am¬ 
monia  has  l)een  decomjiosed  by  the 
light,  and  chromic  acid  has  been  liber¬ 
ated,  which,  acting  on  the  gelatine,  has 
so  moditied  its  nature  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
no  longer  soluble  in  water.  If  now  the 
plate  be  immersed  in  cold  water  and 
quickly  withdrawn,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has 
been  allowed  to  act  are,  to  some  extent, 
repellent  of  the  water.  A  prolonged 
immersion  in  water  causes  the  unaltered 
parts  of  the  surface  to  swell  and  stand 
out  in  relief,  those  parts  in  which  the 
chromic  acid  has  been  liberated  appar¬ 
ently  undergoing  no  change. 

It  will  re.adily  suggest  itself  to  a  re¬ 
flective  mind  that  a  difficulty  will  exist 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  series  of  grad¬ 
uations  in  a  photographic  negative  hav¬ 
ing  their  proper  effect  produced  when 
thus  attempting  to  print  on  the  surface 
of  a  sensitive  gelatine  film.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  half-tones  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  power  of  the  light  to 
penetrate  the  yellow  coating  of  bichro¬ 
mate  and  gelatine  by  which  it  is  rendered 
more  or  less  insoluble,  but  the  imper- 
me.ability  to  light  of  this  layer  long  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  best  results  being  ol>- 
tainable,  until  Mr.  Hurnett,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  solved  the  difficulty  by  printing 
on  the  under  instead  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  and  since  that  time  no  more  diffi¬ 
culties  have  intervened  in  the  w.ay  of 
producing  photographs  in  relief  in  solid 
gelatine.  IJearing  this  principle  in  view, 
we  shall  see  how  it  is  applied  by  Mr. , 
Woodbury  to  aid  him  in  securing  a! 
mould.  I 

A  sheet  of  talc  of  the  size  of  the  pic¬ 


ture  required  is  affixed  to  a  plate  of 
glass  by  means  of  a  little  gum  or  w.ater 
and  after  being  placed  on  a  levelling 
stand,  some  of  the  bichromatized  gela 
tine — prepared  as  previously  intimated 
— is  poured  on  to  its  surface  so  as  to 
form  an  even  coating.  When  it  has  be¬ 
come  quite  dry,  the  talc,  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife,  is  removed  from  the  glass, 
and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  gelatin¬ 
ized  talc  carefully  cleaned  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative  of  the  suVtject 
that  is  to  be  reproduced.  The  surface 
of  the  gelatine  is  protected  by  means  of 
a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  after  which  it 
is  covered  over  with  a  glass  to  insure 
uniform  pressure  and  close  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  talc  and  the  negative.  After 
exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
about  an  hour,  the  film  must  be  placed 
face  upward  in  a  dish  of  hot  water,  by 
which  means  all  the  gelatine  unacted  on 
by  the  light  will  be  dissolved  away, 

I  leaving  a  picture  in  relief  the  height  of 
which  depends  upon  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  light  through  the  neg.ative, 

I  the  parts  most  acted  upon  standing  in 
I  highest  relief.  When  no  more  gelatine 
will  dissolve  from  the  film,  it  is  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat  up  to  a  certain  stage,  after 
winch  the  drying  is  allowed  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  spontaneously.  This  precaution 
serves  to  prevent  the  gelatine  film  from 
splitting  away  from  the  t.alc. 

Keliefs  obtained  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  for 
.any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
for  the  next  operation,  that  of  securing 
an  int.nglio  impression  in  metal.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  impression,  the  electrotype  pro¬ 
cess  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
suitable  one  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  process — if  such  a 
phrase  be  applicable  to  that  which  has 
not  yet  been  a  year  in  existence — the 
moulds  w’ere  obtained  by  electrical  dep¬ 
osition.  This,  however,  was  attended 
by  a  loss  of  time  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  avoided  ;  accordingly,  after 
some  experiments,  Mr.  Woodbury  found 
that  wheu  the  gelatine  “relief”  had 
become  thoroughly  dried,  it  was  hard 
enough  to  be  impressed  in  soft  metal, 
faithfully  transmitting  its  most  delicate 
details,  and,  curiously  enough,  still  re¬ 
maining  uninjured  alter  having  done  so. 
This  discovery  at  once  shortened  the 
1  preparatory  process  of  printing  by  some 
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days ;  for  the  time  occupied  in  producing  I 
a  perfect  mould  in  metal  does  not  now 
occupy  a  minute.  The  metallic  intaglio 
is  prc^uced  in  the  following  manner  : 
On  the  flat  bed  of  a  hydraulic  press  is 
placed  the  gelatine  relief,  talc  side  down, 
over  which  is  placed  a  clean  sheet  of 
metal,  composed,  by  preference,  of  a 
mixture  of  type  metal  and  lead.  A  per¬ 
fectly  flat  plate  of  steel  is  placed  over 
this,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  pressure  which  varies  with  the 
hardness  of  the  metal  employed.  For  a 
picture  of  the  size  of  the  portnaits  of 
Baron  Liebig  or  Professor  Huxley, 
which  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  present  number  of  this  work, 
a  pressure  of  upwards  of  fifty  tons  will 
sufflce  to  impress  every  detail  in  the 
type  metal.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  pl.ate  th.at  may  thus  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but,  in  proimrtion  as  its  area  in¬ 
creases,  so  must  the  pressure  also  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  mean  time,  with  metal 
of  a  suitable  degree  of  hardness,  the 
amount  of  pressure  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  stated  as  four  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  In  obtaining  this  metal 
intaglio  it  is  of  the  gre-atest  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  should  be  absolutely  flat, 
and  for  this  ]>urpo8e  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  two  flat  ))olished  plates  of  steel 
of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
bending  or  yielding  when  in  the  press. 
One  of  these  should  be  laid  on  the  bed 
of  the  press,  and  on  its  face  should  the 
gelatine  mould  be  placed,  the  other,  as 
just  stated,  serving  to  act  as  a  cover. 
It  might  be  thought  that,  by  passing  the 
two  steel  plates  with  their  intervening 
contents  between  a  p'air  of  large  rollers, 
pressure  would  be  communicated  in  an 
equally  .adv.antageous  manner  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  hydraulic  press,  and  at  a 
less  expenditure  of  mechanical  means. 
Careful  experiment  has,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  momentary  and  local 
pressure  obtained  from  rollers  will  not 
yield  such  perfect  moulds  as  are  obtain¬ 
able  by  hydraulic  agency.  The  cause  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  elasticity  of  the 
mould,  and,  possibly,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
in  that  of  the  metal  also.  Simple  percus¬ 
sion  fails  to  yield  details  in  a  mould  so 
made  ;  but  even  a  lesser  amount  of  force 
expended  over  an  appreciable  time,  say 
one  second,  will  not  fail  to  cause  every 
detail  to  be  impressed  in  the  metal. 
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One  important  .advantage  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  gelatine  mould  is  in  no  wise  deteri¬ 
orated  by  its  having  communicated  its 
details  to  a  metallic  surface,  but,  where 
a  large  number  of  prints  are  required, 
will  serve  to  produce  several  moulds 
ready  for  printing,  and  in  this,  too,  in  a 
space  of  time  not  exceeding  one  minute 
for  each. 

The  process  of  obtaining  prints  from 
the  mould  is  simple,  and  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  press  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  box, 
with  a  hinged  lid.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  placed  a  thick  plate  of  glass, 
a  similar  glass  plate  forming  the  lid. 

The  bottom  plate  rests  on  four  screws 
which  serve  to  adjust  the  plate  to  any 
height.  On  this  plate  is  laid,  face  u|>- 
w'ards,  the  metal  intaglio  mould,  and 
the  lid  being  closed  down,  the  screws  in 
the  bottom  are  so  adjusted  as  to  bring 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mould  in  equal 
contact  with  the  glass  lid.  The  cover 
being  again  raised,  a  small  quantity  of 
ink  is  now  poured  on  the  centre  of  the 
mould,  the  sheet  of  paper  destined  to 
receive  the  impression  is  then  laid  down  1 

on  the  top  of  tiie  small  pool  of  ink,  and  I 

the  lid  having  again  been  closed  down,  * 

the  ink  is  spread  out  between  the  mould 
and  the  paper,  filling  up  the  cavities  in 
the  former,  .and  the  superfluous  portion 
escaping  over  the  edges.  The  lid  should 
remain  closed  for  nearly  a  minute,  or  un¬ 
til  the  ink  sets  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
its  being  removed  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  to  the  surface  of  which  it  is 
eventually  found  adhering.  The  condi¬ 
tions  required  in  a  suitable  ink  are  flu¬ 
idity,  with  rapid  setting,  transparency, 
and  facility  for  removal  from  the  mould  i 

with  perfect  adherence  to  the  paper.  I 

These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  gelatine  I 

to  which  any  coloring  matter  may  be  | 

added  ;  and  as  the  range  of  transparent  | 

pigments  is  very  extended,  so  are  the 
colors  in  which  prints  may  be  produced 
by  the  process  in  question.  The  gela¬ 
tine  is  dissolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  described  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  suit¬ 
able  pigment  mixed  with  it.  The  lamp¬ 
black  of  the  ordinary  capsuled  tin  color¬ 
ed  tubes,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
carmine  or  crimson  lake,  forms  an  agree¬ 
able  tint ;  but  this  is  entirely  dependent 
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upon  the  taste  of  the  operator  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  A  picture  may  be 
printed  eitiier  in  the  most  sombre  black, 
the  most  intense  red,  or  the  richest  vio¬ 
let  or  blue.  The  most  suitable  thickness 
of  the  gelatine  ink  is  best  determined  by 
experience,  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  necessary  occasionally  to  add  to 
it  a  little  water.  The  ink  must  be  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a  gas  stove  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  heat  and  strength  of  the  gel¬ 
atinous  ink  being  such  as  to  insure  its 
setting  in  the  mould  in  a  reasonable 
time.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  mould,  or  parting  from  it 
readily,  the  latter  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  slightly  moistened  with  a 
sponge  or  pledget  of  cotton  charged 
with  oil. 

When  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed — 
usually  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute 
— the  lid  is  raised  and  the  paper  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  mould,  taking  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  colored  gelatine,  which  at 
this  stage  forms  a  picture  on  the  paper 
in  relief,  and  to  which  peculiarity  the 
name  of  the  process — “  relief-printing  ” 
— owes  its  origin.  It  is  only  in  relief, 
however,  for  a  very  short  time,  for  as  it 
dries,  this  peculiarity  disappears,  until, 
when  it  has  become  quite  dry,  no  trace 
of  relief  is  apparent.  From  the  fact  that 
the  print  must  remain  in  the  press  for 
nearly  a  minute  ere  it  is  ready  for  re¬ 
moval,  it  is  expedient  that  one  operator 
should  have  several  presses  to  work  so 
as  to  till  up  his  time,  lly  adopting  this 
plan  a  skilled  printer  will  be  enabled  to 
j)roduce  prints  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  per 
hour. 

To  prevent  the  print  from  sustaining 
any  damage  from  moisture,  gelatine  be¬ 
ing  readily  susceptible  to  hygrometric 
influences,  the  prints  betbre  being 
mounted  are  fixed — an  operation  per¬ 
formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  name¬ 
ly,  by  immersing  them  for  a  short  time 
in  a  solution  of  alum.  By  this  means 
the  image  is  rendered  insoluble,  so  that 
w’hen  it  is  again  dried  it  is  found  to  be 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  its  mechan¬ 
ical  condition,  too,  is  improved. 

The  cost  of  photographs  printed  in 
the  manner  described  is  very  moderate. 
The  ink  and  paper  combined  will  not 
amount  to  a  farthing,  each  print  of  a 
size  suitable  for  average  book  illustra¬ 


tion,  and  all  the  waste  ink  recovered 
from  the  superfluity  around  the  edges  of 
the  mould  may  be  instantaneously  util¬ 
ized  by  being  again  returned  to  the  ves¬ 
sel  from  which  the  warm  and  melted  ink 
is  poured  ;  and  thus  the  economy  of  the 
process  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
quantity  of  ink  that  may  be  poured  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate  during  the 
operation  of  printing. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  IMr.  "Woodbury,  in  the 
process  described,  has  introduced  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle  in  printing — a  prin¬ 
ciple  by  winch  the  most  perfect  grada¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  any  other  kind  of  press-printing. 
When  a  suitable  paper  is  em|)ioyed  to 
receive  the  image,  details  almost  micro¬ 
scopic  in  their  minuteness  are  found  in 
the  finished  picture,  and  this  combined 
with  brilliance  and  vigor.  If  the  im¬ 
pressions  be  received  on  a  plate  of  opal 
glass  instead  of  on  paper,  trnnsf>arencies 
of  the  richest  and  most  delicate  nature 
are  obtained,  rivalling  the  choicest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Ferier  and  "Soulier. 


Temple  Bar. 

FINANCE,  FRAUDS,  AND  FAILURES. 

BY  THK  ACmOB  OF  “THE  Bl'BBLES  OF  FIXASCE.” 

Among  ordinary  Englishmen,  how 
many  were  there  five  years  ago  who  at¬ 
tached  any  definite  meaning  to  the  word 
“  finance,”  or  in  conversation  ever  used 
the  verb  “to  finance?”  We  had  all 
read  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  con¬ 
tinental  countries;  and  shortly  after  the 
great  mutiny,  British  India  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  at  hearing  that  the  late 
Mr.  "NVilson  had  been  appointed  “Fi¬ 
nance  Minister”  for  our  Eastern  Empire. 
The  office  of  the  former  we  knew  was 
analogous  to  that  of  our  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  we  lamented  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  so  quickly  met 
in  the  East  the  fate  of  seven  out  of  every 
ten  Europeans  who  go  late  in  life  to  that 
land  of  tiie  sun.  But  the  substantive 
“  finance  ”  was  rarely,  and  the  verb  “to 
finance  ”  never,  made  use  of.  Kot  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  did  any 
man  of  business  apply  to  the  work  of 
banking,  discounting,  lending,  or  bor¬ 
rowing,  the  terms  “  Finance,”  or  “  to 
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Finance.”  There  were  then,  as  now,  known  to  the  money-lending  fraternity 
bankers  in  Lombard-street,  and  for  those  of  London,  Aldershot,  and  Dublin, 
who  had  good  security  to  offer,  it  was  Leverson  knows  this,  and  is  equally 
never  difficult  to  obtain  aid  in  pecuniary  aware  that — beyond  a  yearly  increasing 
difficulty.  If  a  merchant  wanted  money  crop  of  debt — Lieutenant  and  Captain 
he  used  to  take  to  his  bankers  the  bills  the  Hon.  Arthur  De  Saurey,  of  the 
of  exchange  which  he  held,  and  which  Coldstreams,  the  acceptor  of  the  bill, 
had  been  accepted  by  firms  of  respecta-  has  no  property  whatever.  Hut  Lever- 
bility  in  consequence  of  merchandise  son  trusts  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
sobl  or  conveyed  to  their  care  for  sale,  i  and  for  the  chance  of  an  immense  profit, 
and  these  documents,  if  deemed  ”  good,”  is  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  an  entire  loss, 
the  banker  discounted  .at  the  current  The  friends  and  relatives  of  Heavy 
rate  of  the  day.  Thus  the  merchant  would  not  allow  that  foolish  dragoon  to 
obtained  money  he  required,  while,  in  be  ruined  for  want  of  so  small  a  sum. 
return  for  what  he  had  disbursed,  the  And  even  if  his  relatives  fail  altogether, 
b.ankur  held  legal  available  security,  for  is  not  De  Saurey  the  younger  son  of  an 
the  payment  of  which  two,  three,  or  earl,  and  surely  his  Lordship  W’ould 
more  firms  were  responsible,  and  for  never  see  his  offspring  reduced  to  go 
which,  if  ho  wished  to  exchange  for  cur-  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ?  ISuch 
rent  money,  he,  the  banker,  could  al-  is  the  train  of  reasoning  of  Mr.  Lever- 
ways  do  so  by  what  is  called  re-discount-  son. 

ing.  In  the  same  way  country  gentle-  We  have  written  of  all  these  money 
men,  landed  ])roprietors,  householders,  dealings  in  the  past  tense,  not  because 
or  others  who  had  security  to  offer,  could  similar  transactions  arc  unknown  at  the 
always  get  advances  at  a  reasonable  r.ate  present  time,  but  because  very  few  years 
of  interest,  by  depositing  with  their  ago  there  were,  as  a  general  rule,  no 
bankers  equivalent  security  for  the  sum  other  kinds  of  monetary  business  prac- 
they  recjuirCd.  ticed  among  us.  Unfortunately  for 

Nor  was  it  only  those  who  had  sub-  the  pockets  and  the  prospects  of  many 
stantial  securities  to  place  at  their  bank-  thousand  Englishmen,  it  is  now  other- 
ers  that  could  obtain  advances  or  loans,  wise.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  this  coun- 
If  Captain  Heavy  of  the  “Bays”  want-  try  when  the  word  “finance”  and  the 
od  a  couple  of  hundreds  or  so  to  pull  undertakings  known  as  “  Finance  Com- 
hira  through  the  Epsom  week,  M'h,at  panies,”  became  known  in  this  country, 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  get  his  .and  the  mania  of  attempting  to  make 
friend  De  Saurey  of  the  Guards  to  write  paper  represent  money  without  money’s 
his  name  across  a  piece  of  stamped  paper,  worth  being  given  in  exch.ange,  seized 
and  that  wdth  this  document  he  should  upon  so  many  persons  of  all  classes  and 
repair  to  Mr.  Leverson  and  get  him  to  callings  throughout  the  land.  Ever  since 
“do”  the  bill,  paying  for  the  “accom-  failures  in  trade  have  been  more  fre- 
modation  ”  at  the  rate'of  between  sixty  quent;  and  .as  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
and  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum!  money  for  what  represented  nothing 
•  Nor  could  the  transaction  be  deemed  became  more  common,  frauds,  in  the 
altogether  illegitimate,  although  it  was  general  race  for  wealth,  gradually  came 
certainly  irregular.  It  was  of  vital  im-  to  be  looked  on  as  far  less  iniquitous 
portance  to  Heavy  that  ho  should  get  than  formerly.  In  fact,  the  introduction 
money  somehow,  else  how  could  ho  meet  of  “financing”  among  us  has  been  one 
his  engagements  at  Tattersall’s,  or  pay  of  the  most  serious  evils  which  ever 
his  brother  plungers  at  the  Kag  what  he  affiicted  our  commercial  world.  It  be- 
had  lost  to  them  ?  Heavy  has  nothing  gan  by  calling  into  existence  a  race  of 
that  could  be  c.alled  “  capital,”  beyond  men  formerly  unknown  in  business,  and 
his  two  chargers,  his  uniform,  a  gold  now  called  “  promoters  of  companies 
watch,  chain,  rings,  and  scarf  pins,  in  and  it  has  gradually  brought  about  the 
addition  to  a  plentiful,  but  mostly  unpaid,  failures  and  panic  which  were  witnessed 
wardrobe  of  clothes.  It  is  true  that  his  in  the  City  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
father  allows  him  £500  a  year ;  but  he  10th  and  llth  of  May.  The  era  of 
owes  Poole  alone  half  a  year’s  income,  “finance  ”  and  “  financing  ”  in  England 
and  his  “  paper  ”  is  by  no  means  un-  found  our  commerce  flourishing,  aud 
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confidence  between  men  of  biiRinexs  a*  | 
great  as  it  bad  ever  been  in  tliu  history 
of  trade.  It  has  ended — for  let  us  hope 
that  we  have,  at  any  rate,  seen  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  system  in  this 
country — by  leaving  our  monetary  deal¬ 
ings  branded  as  gambling,  and  by 
spreading  the  curse  of  mutual  mistrust  { 
among  all  our  trading  classes.  But  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  we  will  relate 
some  facts  which  hap]>ened  within  our  j 
own  experience.  j 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  one 
of  the  many  Financial  Companies,  which  | 
at  th.at  time  were  daily  springing  into 
existence,  was  “  brought  out.”  The 
“  promoters  ”  of  the  concern  were  three 
in  number.  One  was  a  solicitor  without 
business,  but  who  had  not  long  before 
h.ad  to  take  refuge  from  his  debts  under 
the  doors  of  the  court  in  Rasinghall- 
street.  The  second  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  never  been  possessed  of  capi¬ 
tal,  or  land,  or  business,  but  had  been  a 
traveller  for  a  Dundee  or  Glasgow  firm, 
and  had  lately  settled  in  London,  taking 
a  small  office  in  the  city  and  calling  him¬ 
self  a  commission  agent.  The  third 
was  a  naval  officer  on  half  pay,  whose 
modest  pension  barely  served  to  keep 
down  the  interest  of  his  debts,  and  who 
had  managed  to  live  in  London  for  many 
years  by  the  renewal  of  small  bills  at 
three  months,  by  touting  for  money¬ 
lenders,  and  finding  wealthy  victims  for 
bill  discounters.  The  first  time  these 
three  worthies  met  to  discuss  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  their  proposed  scheme,  it  was 
at  the  office  of  the  Caledonian  “  com¬ 
mission  agent,”  and  hating  ordered  a 
luncheon  of  beefsteaks  and  “cooper” 
from  a  neighboring  tavern,  found,  after 
they  bad  discussed  the  meal,  that  the 
means  for  paying  for  it  could  not  be 
raised  among  the  three.  The  lad  who 
brought  them  the  repast  said  he  “  had 
master’s  orders  not  to  leave  without  the 
money ;  ”  and  so  the  half-pay  lieutenant, 
under  pretence  of  “  seeing  whether  a 
friend  in  the  next  office  had  any  silver 
by  him,”  went  out  and  pawned  for  five 
shillings  a  silk  umbrella  which  he  had 
the  day  before  obtained  on  credit  from  a 
West-End  shop.  Yet  not  only  did  these 
individuals  manage  to  “  float  ”  a  finan¬ 
cial  undertaking,  which  had  a  subscrib¬ 
ed  capital  of  one  million,  a  very  influ¬ 
ential  direction,  and  whose  shares  “  came 


out”  at  three  to  four  premium,  but 
they  also  managed  to  divide  among 
them  no  less  than  £10,000  of  promotion 
money,  their  only  regret  being  that  they 
had  not  asked  and  obtained  twenty.* 

Rut  how,  it  will  be  asked,  could  men 
without  means  contrive  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  starting  a  public 
company,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  men 
of  position  and  means  to  lend  their 
names  as  directors  of  a  concern,  the 
promoters  of  which  were  mere  adven¬ 
turers  ?  To  all  save  those  acquainted 
with  the  inward  life  of  “  business  ”  Lon¬ 
don,  it  would  seem  more  than  improba¬ 
ble  that  three  individuals,  equally  bank¬ 
rupt  in  character  and  purse,  should  be 
able  to  obtain  the  amount  of  credit 
requisite  to  start  an  undertaking  which 
was  to  begin  business  with  ns  large  a 
ca])ital  as  Rothschild  or  Raring  can 
command.  Rut  the  story  is  not  the  less 
true  for  all  that.  In  the  days  of  which 
wo  write — the  end  of  1863  and  the  first 
few  months  of  1864 — men  of  all  classes 
were  so  eager  to  be  “  on  some  good 
thing,”  so  afraid  that  others  should  pass 
them  in  the  race  for  riches,  that  they 
were  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  lend  their 
names  to  anything  and  everything  that 
held  out  the  most  remote  chance  of 
gaining  money.  When  the  half-pay 
lieutenant  had  induced  an  old  brother 
officer  who  could  write  baronet  after 
his  name,  to  become  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  the  Scotch  “commission  agent” 
had  got  the  consent  of  a  fellow-country¬ 
man,  who  had  once  belonged  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  Glasgow  firm,  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  insolvent  attorney  bad  managed 
to  swell  the  list  by  a  so-called  “  captain  ” 
belonging  to  a  good  club,  the  battle  was 
more  than  half  won.  It  is  true  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  “  directors  ” 
had  not  only  received  written  guarantees 
from  the  “  promoters  ”  that  they  would 
not  be  held  liable  for  any  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  expenses  of  starting  the  company, 
but  were  also  to  be  paid,  or  promised, 
largo  sums  in  paid-up  shares  of  the 
concern,  before  they  would  consent  that 
their  names  should  be  published  in  the 


*  The  story  of  the  preliminary  luncheon,  the 
want  of  money,  and  the  pawning  of  the  umbrella, 
was  told  the  present  writer  with  great  glee  by 
one  of  the  three  worthies  concerned  after  the 
undertaking  had  been  “  6oated  ”  with  great  suc¬ 
cess. 
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direction  of  the  undertaking.  Thus 
fraud  was,  from  the  very  outset,  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  intending  shareholders 
of  the  concern.  When  Mr.  A,  B,  or  C, 
of  the  outside  world,  applied  for  shares 
in  a  new  company,  he  did  so  on  the  faith 
that  some  persons,  whose  name  he  saw 
on  the  direction,  had  really  a  bona  fide 
stake  in  the  company’s  undertaking,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  they  had  not  only  risked 
nothing  whatever,  but  had  really  been 
paid  for  patronizing  that  by  w'hich  they 
could  lose  little  or  nothing.  What  was 
this  but  the  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences?  The  finance  company  of 
which  we  write  was  not  more  dishonest 
in  this  respect  than  its  neighbors.  We 
believe,  if  the  true  history  of  the  most 
“  respectable  ”  of  the  finance  companies 
could  be  made  public,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  instances  in  which  directors  had 
duly  qualified  themselves  for  their  posts 
by  subscribing  and  really  paying  for  a 
certain  number  of  shares  in  hard  cash 
were  few  indeed.  In  the  concern  in 
question,  there  were,  when  the  direction 
was  completed,  eleven  gentlemen  w'ho 
had  accepted  seats  at  the  board.  They 
were  each  obliged,  by  the  articles  of 
association,  to  hold  at  least  fifty  shares, 
but  of  the  eleven,  not  one  had  paid  for 
a  single  share,  and  of  the  great  majority 
it  might  have  been  said  with  truth,  their 
means  were — means  of  payment  being 
investigated  —  much  more  “  limite<i  ” 
than  the  liabilities  of  the  shareholders. 

Still,  it  will  be  argued,  there  must  be 
certain  considerable  expenses  in  the 
bringing  out  a  new  company,  which 
have  to  be  met  with  cash,  and  how 
could  this  be  done  by  men  utterly  ]>en- 
niless  ?  To  the  brave  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible,  more  particularly  in  London.  In 
the  case  of  which  we  write,  temporary 
offices  were  hired,  and  what  little  furni¬ 
ture  was  necessary  procured  on  the 
chance  of  being  paid  for  at  some  future 
day,  or  given  back  should  the  concern 
not  “  float.”  The  most  serious  expense 
was  the  advertising.  The  prospectuses  of 
new  joint-stock  companies  are  necessarily 
long.  We  have  before  us  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  finance  company  of  which  we 
write,  and  it  takes  up  very  nearly  a  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Times.  The  expense  of 
each  such  advertisement  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.  And 
when  that  has  to  be  inserted  for  a  fort- 
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night  in  all  the  list  of  daily,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  weekly  and  provincial,  papers, 
the  sum  required  must  be  something 
considerable. 

Then  newspapers  do  not  give  credit. 
To  advertise  is  to  pay  down  hard  c.a8h, 
and  “  no  money,  no  advertisement,”  is 
a  standing  rule  at  .all  the  newspaper 
offices  in  London. 

But  even  in  this  matter  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;  in  London 
there  are  such  persons  as  “  advertising 
agents,”  whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  middle  men  between  the  public 
who  want  to  advertise  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  want  advertisements,  receiving 
a  small  commission  from  the  former.  In 
ordinary  times  and  circumstances  these 
persons  merely  act  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  their  calling.  But  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write  there  were  some  of  them 
who  added  to  their  business  a  specix- 
lative  trade  which  they  generally  found 
pretty  profitable.  They  undertook  to 
advertise  embryo  companies  in  the  pub- 
I  lie  papers,  and  to  jtay  all  expenses  of 
such  advertisements,  on  the  following 
very  simple  conditions.  If  the  under¬ 
taking  flourished  —  if  the  public  came 
forward,  took  shares,  and  tlie  directors 
were  able  to  “  proceed  to  an  allotment  ” 
of  the  same — the  advertising  agent  w.as 
to  receive,  in  consequence  of  the  risk  he 
had  run,  double  the  amount  —  cent,  per 
cent. — of  his  bill,  no  matter  how  much 
the  total  might  be.  The  risk  he  ran 
was,  that  the  company,  in  promoter’s 
slang,  ‘‘  did  not  float.”  If  this  happened, 
all  that  the  advertising  agent  had  laid 
out  w'as  lost.  Thus  it  was  that  tho.se 
who  brought  out  the  company  of  which 
we  write  found  means  to  make  the 
golden  hopes  which  their  undertaking 
held  out,  known  to  the  public.  Here, 
too,  as  in  many  hundreds  of  instances,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  frauds  upon  the 
shareholders  commenced  from  the  very 
first.  For  every  pound  that  had  been 
really  expended  in  the  expenses  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  unfortunate  shareholders 
had  to  pay  forty  shillings  when  they 
took  possession  of  their  property.  In 
some  few  instances — but  rarely — the  di¬ 
rectors  had  the  courage  to  insist  that 
the  advertising  ex{)enses  should  be  paid 
by  the  promoters  out  of  the  promotion 
money.  This  was,  however,  exceptional, 
and  in  most  cases  the  double  expense 
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had  to  be  borne  by  those  who  were  not  this  kind  for  one  half  year  declared  a 
parties  to  the  bargain,  and  were  igno-  dividend  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
rant  that  the  charge  had  ever  been  made  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  wonder 
or  paid.  that  for  a  time  people  went  mad  alter 

To  follow  out  step  by  step  the  history  this  new  method  of  acquiring  riches  at  a 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  through  every  blow.  Buy  shares,  invest  in  one  of  these 
stage,  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  ;  new  -  fashioned  undertakings,  and  for 
BO  long  as  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  in-  every  five-pound  note  sown  there  was 
vestment  lasted,  the  history  of  these  un-  reaped  at  the  half  -  yearly  harvests  a  like 
dertakings  has  been  very  much  the  same,  sum,  or  perhaps  even  more.  But  how  ? 

During  the  company  mania  it  was  al-  This  was  the  question  which  every  one 
most  invariably  those  investments  of  asked.  How  came  it  that  old  flourishing 
which  the  public  understood  least  that  joint-stock  banks,  with  wary  managers, 
were  most  sought  after,  namely,  the  eould  not  make  more  than  eight,  ten,  or 
shares  of  the  finance  companies  ;  and  fourteen  per  cent.,  in  the  most  favorable 
this  brings  us  back  to  our  original  ques-  times,  and  that  these  new  “  Finance  ” 
tion  as  to  what  the  operations  of  a  undertakings,  at  the  very  first  starting 
finance  company  really  were,  and  how  it  used  to  declare — yes,  and  to  pay  —  divi- 
was  that  during  their  palmy  days  they  dends  at  double,  treble,  and  even  ten 
were  able  to  announce  such  large  divi-  times  those  rates  ?  Sorely  it  were  bet- 
dends.  ter  for  every  one  to  sell  or  dispose  of 

Let  us  imagine  “The  Universal  Fi-  every  share  they  had  in  the  world  in  old 
nance  and  Comprehensive  Credit  Com-  affairs  and  invest  their  all  in  a  better, 
pany  Limited  ”  fairly  launched.  The  because  a  quicker,  mode  of  making 
promoters,  or  nurses,  are  dismissed,  af-  money. 

ter  having  pocketed  their  checks  ;  and  Here  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  in 
as  among  the  directors  there  are  four  order  to  glance  at  two  subjects  for  Con¬ 
or  five  gentlemen — say  one  third  of  their  gratulation  that  there  are  connected  with 
number  —  of  fair  standing,  and  against  the  “  finance  ”  company  mania.  The 
whose  commercial  character  nothing  is  one  is,  that  the  bubble  has  burst  so  corn- 
known,  the  undertaking  may  now  look  paratively  early  in  its  career.  Had  it 
out  for  business.  The  capital  of  the  been  otherwise — had  the  general  public 
company  is  one  million,  divided  into  got  so  accustomed  to  the  name  and  sys- 
fifty  thousand  shares  of  £20  each.  But  tern  of  the  scheme  as  to  invest  more 
when  we  come  to  read  a  little  lower  largely  in  their  shares,  the  ruin  brought 
down  in  the  prospectus,  we  find  that  about  would  have  crushed  forever  hun- 
only  “one  half  of  these  shares  are  to  be  dreds  of  thousands  of  poor  men,  instead 
issued  for  the  present.”  Here,  then,  at  of  only  j)artially  injuring  a  few  hundreds 
one  blow,  is  the  real  capital  reduced  of  comparatively  wealthy  individuals, 
from  £1,000,000  to  £500,000.  A  little  The  faith  in  these  new  institutions  has 
further  on  and  we  find  that  it  is  only  in-  been  very  fervent,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
tended  to  call  up  “  for  the  present  ”  been  general.  The'  belief  in  their  sta- 
£5  per  share,  so  that  the  actual  hona  bility  has  been  confined  mostly  to  city 
Jide  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  will  j  men,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
not  amount  to  more  than  £125,000,  that  |  and  has  hardly  been  shared  in  at  all  by 
is,  26,000  shares  with  £5  paid  up  —  mi-  !  country  gentlemen,  or  by  that  numerous 
nus  of  course  the  balances  due  by  those  j  body  of  the  middle  classes  who  have 
who  cannot  pay  their  calls,  and  of  the  j  a  fixed  but  small  income  to  live  uiH>n. 
directors’  shares,  upon  which  nothing !  Sensational  leading  articles  to  the  con- 
whatever  h-os  been  paid.  Still  there  is  I  trary  notwithstanding,  the  immense  ma- 
the  nominal  paid-up  capital  of  £6  per  '  jority  of  Englishmen  are  careful  of  their 
share,  and  on  this  w'e  find  —  or  we  did  i  means,  and  not  over  credulous  with 
find  before  the  bubble  burst — finance  I  res|>ect  to  new  undertakings.  Had  the 
companies  paying  dividends  of  one,  two,  |  finance  companies  lasted  longer,  it  would 
three,  or  four  pounds  per  share,  or  at !  have  been  far  otherwise,  and  as  many 
the  rate  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  |  more  would  have  invested  their  little  all 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  nay,  if  w’e  are  not  j  in  these  companies  a  year  or  two  hence, 
mistaken,  there  was  an  undertaking  of  I  so  when  the  crash  came  the  ruin  would 
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have  been  far  more  general  than  it  is  place  of  hard  cash,  will  the  directors  give 
now.  him  a  certain  amount  in  debentures  or 

The  second  reason  for  congratulation  paid-up  shares  upon  the  future  line  ? 
in  our  late  monetary  troubles,  is  that  Of  course  they  M'ill,  and  are  delighted 
the  working  classes  in  England  have  en-  to  do  so.  In  other  words  they  virtually 
tirely  held  aloof  from  any  speculations  discount  the  future  problematical  profits 
in  these  new  undertakings.  Neither  of  a  line  not  yet  made,  or,  at  any  rate, 

individually  nor  collectively  has  there  not  finished.  It  is  as  if  a  young  man 

been  any  buying  of  shares  among  the  newly  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
artisans  of  London,  or  any  of  our  large  army  should  pay  for  his  outfit  by  bills 

towns,  in  investments  which  their  own  which  would  fall  duo  when  he  shall  bo¬ 

rough  common  sense  told  them  held  out  come  a  captain  in  the  service.  But  any- 
promises  far  too  bright  to  be  real.  Uad  thing  is  better  than  to  stop  the  works  of 
the  mania  taken  among  them — had  the  the  railway.  To  place  debentures  bear¬ 
working  men  of  England  been  induced  ing  four,  five,  or  even  six  per  cent.,  and 
by  golden  promises  to  believe  in  the  which  are  only  payable  after  a  term  of 
new  gospel  of  iratnense  profits  upon  out-  years,  w’ith  the  general  public,  is  an  im- 
lays  of  small  capital,  who  can  tell  what  )>ossibility.  What  man  outside  of  Bed- 
the  results  would  have  been  when  the  lam  would  dream  of  investing  in  such 
bitter  fruit  of  failure  had  to  be  eaten  ?  securities  with  consols  at  88,  and  finance 
If  the  many  thousand  associations  of  companies  paying  forty  per  cent.  ?  But 
“  Odd  Fellows,”  “  Foresters,”  and  these  securities  servo  the  purpose  of  the 
“  Friendly  Societies  ”  had  invested  their  contractor  who  has  undertaken  far  more 
funds  in  these  concerns,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  than  his  capital  justified  him  in  doing, 
would  have  needed  no  small  amount  of  and  his  employers  arc  equally  pleased  to 
extra  help  to  get  through  the  additional  pay  him  on  these  terms.  But  of  what 
work  of  his  office.  No;  amidst  the  use  are  these  debentures  to  a  man  whose 
general  feeling  of  regret  for  the  misfor-  chief  outlay  is  the  weekly  wages  he  has 
tune  of  so  many  individuals  who  have  to  pay?  Navvies,  even  if  they  could  be 
been  led  into  buying  at  a  high  price  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  such 
shares  which  they  can  hardly  get  rid  of  securities,  could  hardly  be  induced  to 
now  upon  any  terms,  we  have  good  rea-  take  them  in  lieu  of  their  weekly  wages, 
sons  to  be  thankful  that  the  working  But  the  contractor  has  no  intention  of 
classes  of  this  country  were  not  tempted  making  any  attempt  to  palm  off  the 
by  largo  dividends  to  risk  their  money  paper  ho  holds  upon  the  rough  giants 
in  such  straw-built  edifices.  he  employs.  With,  say,  £50,000  of 

But  it  is — or  rather,  it  was — on  paper  these  debentures  in  his  hand,  he  betakes 
and  not  on  straw  that  these  finance  pala-  himself  to  the  ‘‘  Universal  Finance  and 
ces  were  founded,  and  by  the  same  ma-  Comprehensive  Credit  Company  Lim- 
terial  they  were  built  up.  Once  fairly  ited,”  and  after  one  or  two  interviews 
started  at  work,  it  was  the  directors’  with  the  general  manager,  his  pecuniary 
business  to  find  out  how,  where,  and  by  arrangements  are  completed.  By  de- 
what  means  the  largest  returns  could  be  positing  these  debentures  for  £50,000 
made,  and  the  following  is  but  a  speci-  with  the  “  Universal  Finance,”  he  ob- 
men  of  the  many  ways  by  which  they  tains  the  acceptances  of  that  company 
worked  the  oracle.  to  sundry  small  bills  drawn  in  sums  of 

A  railway  contractor  finds  that  he  is  perhaps  £500  each,  and  amounting  to  a 
in  want  of  funds  with  which  to  conclude  total  perhaps  of  £30,000,  thus  leaving  a 
the  contracts.  On  application  to  the  margin  on  the  security  of  £20,000. 
company,  to  which  the  intended  line  For  these  bills,  which  are  drawn  by 
l)elongs,  he  meets  with  a  frank  avowal  himself  and  accepted  by  the  “Universal 
that,  what  between  fare  expenses,  sur-  Finance,”  he  has. to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
veying  fees,  engineers’  charges,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  by  way 
other  outlays,  their  balance  with  their  of  commission.  If  he  is  well  to  do  in 
bankers  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  What  the  world  the  company  would  make 
is  to  be  done  ?  To  go  on  without  money  him  pay  the  smaller,  if  needy  the  latter 
is  impossible — to  declare  his  inability  to  snm.  The  bills  are  drawn  at  three 
proceed  is  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  In  months,  and  as  the  “Universal  Finance 
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and  Comprehensive  Credit  Company 
Limited  ”  enjoy  good  credit  in  tlio  City, 
what  Imnker  could  refuse  to  discount 
them  ?  Of  course  the  paper  is  “  good,” 
quite  good,  and  so  the  contractor  gets 
it  discounted  at  once,  and  placing  the 
proceeds  to  the  credit  of  his  account 
with  his  own  banker,  obtains  the  credit 
of  being  a  wealthy  man.  But  three 
months  is  not  a  long  time  to  wait,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  end  of  that  time  is 
noted  by  the  date  upon  stamped  paper, 
as  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  or  have 
known  at  some  period  or  other.  In  three 
months’  time  “  The  Universal  ”  will  have 
to  meet  their  bills,  and  with  their  small 
capital  of  but  £5  paid  upon  each  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  shares  that  were 
issued,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from,  for  our  contractor  is  by  no  means 
the  only  ]>arty  with  whom  “  The  Uni¬ 
versal  ’’  does  business  of  this  kind  ? 
This  small  difficulty  is,  however,  easy  of 
solution.  With  a  little  more  stamped 
paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink,  fresh  bills  are 
drawn  out,  discounted,  and  the  old  ones 
taken  up.  By  the  initiated  this  process 
is  called  renewing  bills ;  and  according 
to  the  agreement  of  “The  Universal” 
with  the  contractor,  that  institution  is 
obliged  to  renew  these  little  documents 
over  a  certain  number  of  years.  But 
what  say  the  bankers  to  whom  accept¬ 
ances,  bearing  the  same  names,  are  offTer- 
ed  again  and  again  for  discount?  In 
the  first  place  a  judicious  distribution  of 
these  documents  is  made — no  monopoly 
of  favors  being  conferred  upon  any  one 
bank.  If  the  first  set  of  bills  are  dis¬ 
counted,  say  by  “The  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank,”  the  second,  with  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  up,  will  be  sent  to 
“The  London  and  Westminster,”  or  to 
Paris,  Bristol,  Liverpool  —  anywhere. 
What  would,  what  could,  Messrs. 
Blount,  or  Mallett  Freres,  or  Hottinquer 
of  the  first  of  those  towns,  Messrs. 
Baillie  &  Co.,  or  Stuckey  &  Co.,  of  the 
second,  or  Barned  &  Co.,  or  “The 
Consolidated  Bank  ”  at  the  third,  know 
of  the  acceptances  which  the  contractor 
had  previously  discounted,  and  which  he 
now  wants  to  take  up  ?  The  bills  appear 
perfectly  good ;  “  The  Universal  ”  is 
believed  to  be  good  for  almost  any 
amount ;  and  it  is  all  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  a  great  railway  contractor 
should  have  these  bills  to  offer.  There- 
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fore  the  second  set  are  discounted,  the 
first  set  taken  up.  So  long  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  barometer  stands  at  “  set  fair,” 
the  process  is  easy  and  pleasant,  if  not 
profitable,  to  the  contractor ;  at  any 
rate  it  keeps  him  always  in  funds,  which, 
with  the  “go-ahead”  class  of  business 
men,  seems  all  that  is  required  to  insure 
prosperity  in  their  undertakings.  How 
the  machinery  would  act  if  the  same 
barometer  marked  “  change,”  or  what 
would  be  the  results  if  it  fell  to  “  stormy,” 
we  shall  see  presently ;  but  let  us  first 
take  a  glance  as  to  how  the  bargain  we 
have  detailed  would  work  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  much-enduring  body,  the 
shareholders  of  “  The  Universal  Finance 
and  Comprehensive  Credit  Company 
Limited.” 

Directors  of  public  companies  invari¬ 
ably  and  naturally  place  the  best  con¬ 
struction  possible  upon  their  own  acts. 
If  the  gentlemen  who  rule  the  atfairs  of 
“  The  Universal  Finance  ”  had  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  shareholders  an  account  of  this 
transaction  with  the  railway  contractor, 
they  would  no  doubt  call  attention  to 
the  great  s.afety  as  well  as  the  large 
profits  of  the  bargain.  On  deposit  of 
£60,000  “  securities  ” — they  do  not  say 
tehat  securities,  for  that  would  be  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  confidence,  and  secrets  like  this 
are  held  inviolable  until  the  day  fur  a 
general  smash  arrives — they  have  ail. 
vanced  £30,000  in  bills,  for  which  they 
have  charged  ten  per  cent,  per  aunum 
interest,  and  twenty  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion.  Thus,  with  a  margin  of  forty  per 
cent,  in  case  of  fluctuations  ia  these 
“  securities,”  they  get  twenty  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  their  name,  and  not  a  shil¬ 
ling  paid  out,  the  vjhole  of  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  company  being  still  in  the 
hands  of  their  bankers.  The  last  words 
we  have  put  in  italics,  for  they  are,  or 
used  to  be,  very  generally  used  by  finance 
company  directors,  and  were  always 
sure  to  make  an  immense  impression 
upon  shareholders,  pai'tioularly  such 
among  them  as  were  not  business  men. 
With  perhaps  a  hundred,  thirty,  or 
forty  similar  transactions  in  the  course 
of  the  six  months,  what  wonder  if  the 
half-yearly  dividend  of  the  company  was 
immense,  if  the  shares  rose  in  value,  and 
if  the  outside  world — including  the  great 
majority  of  the  shareholders — felt  con¬ 
vinced  that,  here  in  the  city  of  London, 
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a  new  El  Dorado  had  been  discovered, in  witnessed  in  the  city  daring  the  last  few 
which  money  could  command  thirty  or  weeks.  Money  gets  dear  ;  rumors  of 
forty  per  cent,  and  still  be  retained  in  companies  getting  “  shaky  ”  are  afloat ; 
the  strong  box  of  its  owner.  “  How  cjtn  bankers  look  shy  at  paper  which  they 
we  ever  go  wrong  ?”  said  a  lady  share-  formerly  took  freely  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
holder  in  one  of  the  finance  companies  get  any  but  the  best  bills  done”  on 
to  the  present  writer,  “  when  by  our  almost  any  terms  ;  to  obtain  money  with 
banker’s  own  books  the  whole  of  our  which  to  keep  up  the  renewing  game  is 
capital  is  still  in  his  hands,  with  the  ex-  out  of  the  question  ;  contractors  fail,  and 
ception  of  a  few  thousands,  and  yet  we  the  value  of  debentures  as  securities  is 
are  getting  interest  at  the  rate  of  twen-  shown  to  be  nil  /  the  panic  increases ; 
ty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  our  one  or  two  large  houses  “  go,”  and,  for 
money  ?  ”  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  a  time,  anything  like  business  is  at  an 
that  our  friend — like  many  others  of  the  end,  and  credit,  even  to  good  houses,  is 
innocent  shareholding  class  —  did  not  suspended.  Then  comes  the  fall  of 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  joint-stock  concerns ;  the  ruin  of  share- 
word  “  liabilities.”  holders  ;  the  angry  meetings  ;  the 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  other  threatenings  with  Guildhall,  and  crim- 
side  of  the  picture,  with  respect  to  this  inal  indictments  ;  and  all  the  commer- 
bargain  with  our  railway  contractor.  It  cial  p.'inic  and  confusion  through  which 
is  true  that  the  “Universal  Finance  and  we  have  just  passed. 

Comprehensive  Credit  Company  Lim-  But  although  we  have  taken  an  ad- 
ited”  have  upon  securities  of  £50,000  vance  made  to  a  railway  contractor  as 
value  only  advanced  £30,000 ;  but  what  an  instance  of  the  business  done  by 
is  the  real  nature  of  such  paper,  of  what  finance  companies,  our  readers  must  not 
use  would  it  be  if  required  to  be  convert-  think  that  all  contractors  are  men  of 
ed  into  cash  in  order  to  meet  liabilities  ?  straw,  or  that  the  instance  we  have  ad- 
Of  none  whatever.  The  debentures  duoed  is  one  by  any  means  extraordi- 
have  four,  five,  or  more  years  to  run  ;  nary.  There  are  many  of  this  class  who 
the  very  line  on  which  they  are  to  form  can,  and  do,  pay  their  way  with  as  much 
a  mortgage  is  only  partially  constructed,  regularity  as  any  men  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  will  not  be  at  w'ork  for  a  long  time,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  a  number 
The  contractor  may  fail — such  an  event  of  them  have  to  contend,  are,  in  most  in¬ 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  men  stances,  brought  about  by  the  misman- 
of  his  class  and  calling — and  where  will  agement  of  those  who  employ  them, 
be  the  money  with  which  the  “  Univer-  Various  and  wonderful  are  the  proposals 
sal  ”  wiH  have  to  meet  its  engagements  ?  for  “  business  ”  which  are  put  before  a 
With  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  such  finance  company,  and  more  extraordi- 
transacrions  of  the  kind  on  their  books,  nary  still  are  the  engagements  which 
of  what  use  would  be  the  £125,000  some  of  these  undertakings  enter  into, 
(twenty-five  thousand  shares,  with  £5  We  cannot  wonder  at  this  when  w'e  con- 
paid  on  each)  of  paid-up  capital?  It  sider  the  numerous  companies  that  exist 
may  be  said  that  a  call  could  be  made,  and  the  immense  competition.  Nor  is 
£15  per  share  being  still  payable  on  this  all.  It  is  well  known  in  the  City 
each  share.  Bat  that  is  what  all  direct-  that  the  business  of  “  financing” — or  of 
ors  would  avoid,  and  do  avoid,  until  the  granting  credits  with  paper  for  long  pe- 
very  last  moment ;  a  call,  no  matter  of  riods,  upon  securities  which  will  not  be 
how  small  an  amount,  being  certain  to  paid  until  somedistant  day — is  one  which 
send  down  the  shares  in  the  market,  and  is  nominally,  so  profitable,  that  many  es- 
to  put  all  the  shareholders  in  the  very  tablishments,  constituted  for  perfectly  dif- 
worst  possible  humor.  There  are  no  ferent  purposes,  have  taken  to  it.  This 
pleasant  half-yearly  meetings  when  a  increases  the  existing  competition,  and 
call  has  to  be  made,  for  the  very  reason  increases  also  the  facilities  which  men  of 
that  more  than  half  the  shareholders  no  means  have  of  obtaining  “  accommo- 
have  not  the  means  with  which  to  pay  dation  ”  for  their  speculative  schemes, 
the  call,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  It  will  hardly  be  believed  what  extra¬ 
loss.  ordinary  proposals  are  brought  before 

Or,  take  for  instance,  what  we  have  finanoe  compaoies  with  requests  for  as- 
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Mstance,  and  often  upon  security  which 
a  child  would  condemn  as  utterly  worth¬ 
less.  But  still  more  wonderful  are  some 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been  outer- 
tained,  and  are  now,  or  were  quite  re¬ 
cently,  working  out  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  loss  of  the  shareholders  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  hnancial 
companies.  To  obtain  advances,  by  bills 
of  course — with  which  to  build  cities  in 
South  America — the  security  offered  be¬ 
ing  mortgages  on  whole  streets  yet  to 
be  built,  upon  ground  which  is  still  a 
virgin  forest — was  once  proposed  to  one 
of  the  finance  companies  in  London,  and 
at  a  board  meeting,  at  which  there  were 
nine  directors  present,  the  scheme  was 
only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one.  On 
another  occasion,  by  the  board  of  an¬ 
other  company,  a  proposal  to  borrow — 
by  acceptances,  as  in  the  former  case — 
£100,000,  with  which  to  cut  down  in 
the  far  north  of  Sweden  vast  quantities 
of  timber,  and  import  the  same  to  Liver¬ 
pool  (the  security  offered  being  a  large 
forest, from  which  the  wood  was  to  be  cut), 
was  accepted,  but  the  resolution  was  not 
confirmed  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
directors — the  chief  reason  for  the  more 
prudent  action  being  that  no  one  could 
find  the  forest  upon  any  known  map  of 
Europe ;  and  even  if  found  the  name 
was  such  as  no  one  in  the  office  could 
pronounce.  A  third  proposition — the 
promoters  of  which  very  nearly  obtain¬ 
ed  the  accepta^ices  they  asked  for — 
brought  before  a  finance  company,  w'as 
to  build  warehouses  at  a  certain  sea¬ 
port  in  the  south  of  Europe.  By  mere 
accident  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  site  on  which  they  were 
to  stand,  were  shown  to  a  gentleman 
unconnected  with  the  company,  but  who 
happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
town  which  was  to  be  thus  highly  fa¬ 
vored.  From  what  he  said,  an  English 
architect  was  sent  to  visit  the  place,  when 
it  was  found  that  excellent,  capacious 
warehouses  had  been  erected  about  five 
years  previously  on-this  very  spot,  and 
that  no  one  in  the  place  ever  dreamed 
of  building  others.  And  if  it  were  al¬ 
lowable  to  give  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  a  magazine  article,  bow  aston¬ 
ished  would  many  worthy  shareholders 
be  at  the  extraordinary  schemes  which 
their  money — or  rather  their  credit — 
has  helped  to  “  finance  ’’  over  difiUculties. 


Mines,  railways,  cofifee  and  tea  planta¬ 
tions,  timber  estates,  fisheries,  loans  on 
unheard-of  land  to  unheard-of  people, 
the  building  of  detached  and  semi-de¬ 
tached  villas  in  genteel  ”  suburban 
districts  by  insolvent  builders ;  the 
“  bringing  out  ” — which  means  acting 
as  the  “promoters”  —  of  companies 
more  visionary  than  the  wildest  dreams 
of  bankrupt  schemers  could  imagine — 
are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
credit  of  finance  companies  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  during  the  last  two  years.  Any¬ 
thing,  everything,  to  make  money — if 
possible  by  fair  means — but  in  any  case 
to  make,  or  rather  seem  to  make,  large 
dividends  to  parade  before  the  share¬ 
holders. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  we  have  at  all 
exaggerated  the  combined  evils  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Fraud,  let  him  turn  to  the 
Times  of  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  May, 
and  in  the  parliamentary  report  of  the 
previous  evening  read  what  Lord  Kedes- 
dale  said  respecting  the  unscrupulous 
practices  by  which  railway  schemes  are 
worked  up,  and  the  way  in  which  con¬ 
tractors  and  finance  companies  involve 
the  shareholders  in  enormous  liabilities 
in  return  for  “  accommodation.”  Among 
others,  his  lordship  instanced  the  Car¬ 
marthen  and  Cardigan  Railway  Cota- 
pany.  The  proposed  capital  of  the  con¬ 
cern  was  £300,000,  and  of  this  only 
£29,000  was  ever  subscribed.  But  to 
increase  their  funds  the  directors  had 
raised  £158,780  by  preference  shares, 
£60,355  by  debentures,  and  £733,833 
on  Lloyd's  bonds,  making  a  total  capital 
of  £98 1,068,  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  railway  for  which  £300,000  only  had 
been  proposed  in  the  bill,  and  allowed 
by  Parliament.  The  question  will  nat¬ 
urally  rise,  first,  as  to  what  became  of 
the  balaiKse  of  the  money  raised,  and 
secondly,  how  will  the  subscribers  to 
the  original  £29,000  feel  at  being  thus 
swamped  by  the  increased  capital  ? 
Were  these  gentlemen  consenting  par¬ 
ties  to  the  drowning  of  their  own 
property,  or  had  the  directors  the  pow¬ 
er  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  their 
money  ?  Another  example  as  to  how 
the  property  of  shareholders  was  played 
with  by  directors,  was  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion  brought  forward  by  his  lordship, 
lie  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
the  contractors  for  the  city  extension  of 
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the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail¬ 
way  went  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Finance 
Company  for  a  million  sterling,  which 
they  obtained  on  the  following  terms : 
For  ever)'  £21  advanced  there  was  giv¬ 
en  £40  of  fully  paid-up  stock,  thus  pay¬ 
ing  £19  for  every  £21.  “It  was  in  ef¬ 
fect,”  said  his  lordship,  “  paying  £522,- 
200 — sacrificing  that  amount  at  once 
and  for  ever  —  in  order  to  get  £577,- 
500.”  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated 
it  may  i>erhape  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  the  “  £40  fully  paid-up  stock  ”  be- 
ing  given  for  £21  advanced,  was  a  trans¬ 
action  precisely  similar  to  that  one  by 
which  Captain  Heavy  would  give  Mr. 
Leverson  his  bill  for  £40  on  condition 
of  the  latter  advancing  him  £21,  a  piece 
of  business  which  we  believe  the  most 
foolish  dragoon  or  spendthrift  guards- 
nian  that  ever  “  got  up  behind  ”  stamp¬ 
ed  paper  w'ould  refuse  to  transact,  al¬ 
though  as  trading  on  his  own  credit  he 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
that  which  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
company  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
do  with  the  credit  of  others. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  if,  with  the 
state  of  commercial  morality  of  the 
present  day,  failures  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  upon  the  “  finance  ”  and  frauds 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  depict  ? 
Go  where  you  will,  in  business  parts,  or 
meet  who  you  like  of  business  men,  it 
is  —  and  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years — the  same  story  and  the  same  la¬ 
ment.  Dishonesty,  untruth,  and  what 
may,  in  plain  English,  be  termed  mer¬ 
cantile  swindling  within  the  limits  of 
the  law,  exist  on  all  sides  and  on  every 
quarter.  There  is  everywhere  such  a 
keen  contest  for  w’ealth,  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
no  means  to  hold  their  own  in  trade  with 
those  who  have  capital,  that  ten  thousand 
doors  are  open  for  every  one  who  chooses 
to  pass  out  of  the  old  track  which  men 
used  to  term  honesty.  That  there  are 
honorable,  honest  men  lefl  still  among 
our  merchants,  is  an  assertion  which 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  quite  ns 
certain  that  these  are  outnumbered  a 
hundred  to  one  by  mere  adventurers 
who— like  the  finance  companies  which 
have  helped  so  greatly  to  exalt  this 
class — with  a  £6  paid  -  up  capital,  do 
business,  accept  bills,  and  trade  where 
and  how  they  can  for  their  hundreds  of 


thousands.  The  present  writer  could 
point  out  an  instance  —  one  among 
many  —  of  a  north  countryman  who, 
eighteen  months  ago,  came  to  London 
(just  after  having  failed  in  Scotland) 
with  barely  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
third-class  railway  ticket,  and  who  for 
many  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  this 
metropolis  used  to  live  by  begging  half 
crowns  from  the  few  acquaintances  he 
had  in  town.  This  man  never  had,  and 
never  will  have,  any  capital  whatever, 
save  a  large  stock  of  impudence.  Rut 
to-day  he  has  an  office  in  the  City,  two 
clerkh  at  work  under  him,  and  passes 
many  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of 
bills  into  his  bankers — and  gets  cash  in 
return — every  week  of  his  life.  When 
such  a  state  of  things  can  exist,  and 
when  all  men  know,  not  only  that  it 
exists,  but  that  it  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  what  wonder  if  when  the 
slightest  panic  arises  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket,  every  one  takes  fright,  and  by  the 
confusion  which  they  cause  increase  a 
hnndred-fold  the  number  of  commercial 
disasters.  This  is  a  state  of  afl’airs  which 
we  shall  see  yet  worse  instead  of  better, 
until  by  the  force  of  events  there  shall 
arise  a  whirlwind  in  the  mercantile  at¬ 
mosphere  w’hich  will  so  purify  the  air 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  either 
companies  or  individuals  to  trade  upon 
imaginary  capital ;  and  then  borrowing 
upon  bills,  W’hich  are  nothing  more  than 
so  much  “  accommodation  ”  pa|)er,  will 
become  a  moral  impossibility.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  only  those  who 
have  no  solid  foundation  for  their 
business  that  really  launch  out.  They 
“finance,”  and  commit  what  are  really 
frauds,  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  when 
those  mines  can  no  longer  be  worked, 
they  fail.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  firms  that  have  something  to 
lose  that  things  must  be  worse  before 
they  are  better,  and  that  we  shall  yet  see 
a  far  more  universal  shipwreck  in  the 
mercantile  world  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  witnessed.  The  present  syste¬ 
matic  overtrading,  and  the  facilities  by 
which  the  merest  adventurer  can  obtain 
money  or  money’s  worth,  if  he  likes  to 
pay  for  it,  can  only  have  one  result ;  and 
until  that  general  overturning  takes 
lace,  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
oth  export  and  import,  as  well  as  bank¬ 
ing  and  monetary,  must  be  a  business  of 
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80  much  risk,  that  ihoso  only  who  have 
Uttle  or  nothing  to  lose  will  engage  in  it 
to  any  extent.  As  the  late  panic  took 
no  one  by  surprise,  so  now  every  one  is 
looking  forward  to  a  coming  day  the 
final  result  of  which  will  be  to  strip 
“  duffer  ”  firms  an<l  make-believe  compa¬ 
nies  of  that  pretence  of  capital  which 
enables  them  to  cause  so  much  dis<aBter 
and  ruin  to  trade.  With  the  colla[)se  of 
the  “  finance  ”  companies’  system  we 
shall  hear  less  of  frauds  and  failures ; 
and  although  our  commerce  may  be 
more  limited,  it  will  be  infinitely  sounder 
than  at  present.  Nor  will  any  one  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  mercantile  •  ad¬ 
venturer  class  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  days  when  these  large  “  accommo¬ 
dation  ”  shops  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
business,  and  when,  as  at  present,  every 
man  who  is  able  to  buy  bill-stamps  can 
write  himself  down  a  merchant. 
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BY  a.  C.  HALL,  r.t.A.,  AND  MRS.  B.  C.  HALL. 

MABT  RUSSEU.  MITFORD. 

Littlb  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  j 
famous  lady ;  and  there  is  little  to  tell  | 
of  one  who  passed  nearly  all  her  days 
in  comparative  retirement.  What  there 
is  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  her 
friend  —  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order — Francis  liennoch,  F.S.A.,  who, 
while  Miss  Mitford  was  confined  to 
her  sick  room,  superiulended  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  At/urton  and  her  dramatic 
works,  and  earnestly  desires  to  do  honor 
to  her  memory.  I  give  it  as  I  receive 
it;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  other  me¬ 
moir  of  a  wom.an  whose  renown  has 
been  established  throughout  the  world. 

Mary  Hussell  Mitford  was  born  on 
the  16th  of  December,  in  the  year  1786, 
at  the  little  town  of  Alresford,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Her  father  was  George  Mitford, 
M.D.,  the  son  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Mitfords,  of  Mitford  Castle,  North¬ 
umberland,  and  Jane  Graham,  of  Old 
Wall,  Westmoreland,  a  branch  of  the 
Netherby  Clan.  Her  mother  was  Mary 
liussell,  the  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress  of  Richard  Russell,  D.D.,  who 


for  more  than  sixty  years  was  rector 
of  Ashe  and  Tadley,  and  Vicar  of 
Overton,  in  Hampshire.  He  was  the 
intimate  associ.ate  of  Fielding  and  many 
of  the  wits  of  the  period ;  remembered 
to  have  seen  Pope  at  Westminster 
school,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-eight,  previous  to  his  daughter’s 
marriage. 

Three  or  four  years  after  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  birth,  Dr.  ^Iitford  removed  from 
Alresford  to  Reading,  and  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  that  removal,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  in  a 
fine  old  mansion  previously  occupied  by 
the  great  Lord  Chatham,  whose  two 
sons  frequently  spent  their  holidays 
there.  The  French  Revolution  and 
the  great  Continental  ware,  with 
threats  of  invading  England,  brought 
prominently  out  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  nation.  The  •militia  was  trained, 
volunteer  corps  were  formed,  and  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  was  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  in  repelling  any  invader  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  England.  Dr.  Mit¬ 
ford,  at  his  own  cost,  raised,  equipped, 
and  maintained  a  troop  of  yeom.anry 
cavalry  at  an  expense  that  few  could 
bear,  and  he  was  not  long  in  discover¬ 
ing  that  just  in  proportion  as  his  popu¬ 
larity  rose,  his  fortune  fell.  In  a  few 
years  £30,000  or  £40,000  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  his  troop  was  disbanded,  and 
he  went  to  London  to  retrench  and 
determine  his  future  course.  His 
daughter,  then  ten  years  of  age,  was 
his  companion ;  and  now  occurred  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Miss  Milford  that 
reads  like  a  page  t.aken  from  a  fairy  tale. 
The  circumstances  are  related  by  her  in 
her  liecollectiona  of  a  TAterary  lAfe^ 
accompanied  by  sundry  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  loading  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  Dr.  'Mitford’s  property  had 
vanished  at  the  gaming-table. 

They  were  then  lodged  in  dingy 
apartments  near  Westminster,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  his  professional  pur¬ 
suits,  Dr.  Mitford  would  walk  about 
London  with  his  little  girl  holding  his 
hand. 

“  One  day  ” — (we  quote  Miss  Mitford) — “  it 
was  my  birthday,  and  I  was  ten  years  old — 
he  took  me  into  a  not  very  tempting-look¬ 
ing  place,  which  was,  as  I  speedily  found,  a 
lottery  office.  An  Irish  lottery  was  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn,  and  he  desired  me  to 
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choose  one  ont  of  the  several  bits  of  printed 
paper  that  lay  upon  the  counter.  I  did  not 
then  know  their  significance. 

“  ‘  Chooee  what  number  you  like  best,* 
smd  the  dear  papa,  ‘  and  that  shall  be  your 
birthday  present* 

“  I  immediately  selected  one  and  put  it 
into  his  hand — No.  2224. 

“  ‘  Ah,’  said  my  father,  examining  it,  ‘  you 
mnst  choose  again.  I  want  to  buy  a  whole 
ticket,  and  this  is  only  a  quarter.  Choose 
again,  my  pet’ 

'  No,  dear  papa :  I  like  this  one  beet’ 

“  *  There  is  the  next  number,’  interposed 
tlie  lottery-office  keeper — ‘No.  2223.’ 

“  *  Ay,’  said  my  father,  ‘  that  will  do  just  as 
well,  will  it  not,  Mary  ?  We’ll  take  that’ 

“  ‘  No,’  returned  I,  obstinately,  ‘that  won’t 
do.  This  is  my  birthday,  yon  know,  papa, 
and  I  am  ten  years  old.  Cast  up  my  num¬ 
ber,  and  you  will  find  that  the  figures  2224 
added  together  make  ten ;  the  others  make 
only  nine.’  ” 

The  father,  like  all  speculators,  was 
superstitious  —  the  ticket  was  pur¬ 
chased  —  and  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  intelligence  arrived  that  No. 
2224  had  been  drawn  a  prize  of  £20,- 
000.  “  Ah,  me  1  ”  reflects  Miss  Milford  : 
“in  less  than  twenty  years,  what  w’as 
left  of  the  produce  of  the  ticket  so 
strangely  chosen  ?  What  ?  except  a  ' 
Wedgwood  dinner  service  that  my 
father  had  ordered  to  commemorate 
the  event,  with  the  Irish  harp  within 
the  border  on  one  side,  and  his  family 
crest  on  the  other!  That  fragile  and 
perishable  ware  long  outlasted  the  more 
perishable  money.  Then  came  long 
years  of  toil  and  struggle  and  anxiety, 
and  jolting  over  the  rough  ways  of  the 
world,  and  although  want  often  came 
very  close  to  our  door  it  never  actually 
entered.” 

Within  twenty  years  of  the  lottery 
prize  (and  notwithstanding  that  other 
acquisitions,  inherited  through  the 
death  of  relatives,  had  more  than 
once  repaired  his  fortunes)  Dr.  Mitford 
had  again  run  through  nis  property, 
little  or  nothing  being  left  beyond 
£5000,  settled  upon  his  wife  as  pin- 
money.  This,  in  course  of  years,  well- 
nigh  evaporated  also,  as  well  as  different 
legacies  left  to  his  daughter,  and  given 
up  by  her  on  various  emergencies. 
Then  they  retired'  to  a  small  cottage 
at  Three  -  Mile  Cross,  near  Reading, 
modestly  taken  for  three  months,  but 
inhabited  by  them  for  thirty  years. 
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And  there  it  was  that  Miss  Mitford, 
finding  it  needful  to  turn  her  talents  to 
profitable  account,  began  those  charm¬ 
ing  sketches  which  fonned  the  first 
series  of  (hir  Village.  Like  many 
other  of  our  now  standard  works,  they 
were  lightly  esteemed  when  first  written. 
They  were  declined  by  Campbell  the 
poet,  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
New  Mmthly  Magazine.,  and  rejected 
also  by  the  editors  of  several  other 
periodicals;  but  at  last  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the  Lady's 
Magazine.,  where  thev  were  published  ; 
and  in  1823  were  collected  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  and  never  after  had  the  author 
occasion  to  beg  the  acceptance  of  any 
work  from  her  pen.  The  first  series  of 
Char  Village  was  followed  by  a  second 
in  1826,  a  third  in  1828,  a  fourth  in 
1830,  and  a  fifth  in  1832.  After  this. 
Miss  Mitford  published  in  1835,  Itelford 
Regisy  in  three  volumes,  and  Country 
Stories,  in  1837.  She  also  edited  two 
sets  of  American  stories  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  each,  and  two  sets  of  children’s 
stories,  three  volumes  each.  During 
that  period,  she  wrote  Julian,  a 
tragedy,  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden ;  Noscari,  a  tragedy,  also  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  Rienzi,  a  tragedy,  at 
Drury  Lane ;  Inez  de  Castro,  a  tragedy, 
Sadock  and  Kalesrode,  an  opera,  at  the 
English  Opera  House ;  and  Charles  I. 
at  the  Coburg,  now  the  Victoria  Thea¬ 
tre.  In  1827,  she  published  a  volume 
of  Dramatic  Sketches,  and  other  poems, 
and  edited  Finden’s  Tableaux  for  1838, 
and  the  three  following  years.  In  1 853 
she  published  her  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,  in  which  she  sketched 
in  a  light  and  playful  manner  the  story 
of  her  life,  and,  with  a  partial  apprecia¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  ntimerous  writers 
with  whom  she  had  associated.  In 
1864  she  gave  to  the  world  Atherton, 
and  other  Stories,  and  the  same  year 
her  dramatic  works  were  for  the  first 
time  collected  and  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  including  several  plays  not  pre¬ 
viously  printed,  though  marked  by  all 
the  pathos  and  vivacity  that  character¬ 
ized  her  other  dramas. 

In  1842  she  lost  her  father ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  left  her  old  cottage  at 
Three  Mile  Cross  for  another  at  Swallow- 
field,  about  three  miles  farther  south, 
where  her  later  works  were  written.  In 
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the  immediate  neighborhood  resided  La¬ 
dy  Uussell,  who  generously  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  the  aged  but  ever-cheerful 
authoress.  A  few  miles  off  in  a  quiet 
valley  lies  Strathheldsaye,  the  doors  of 
which  were  ever  open  to  Miss  Mitford, 
whence,  too,  by  special  command  of  the 
great  Duke,  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
season,  which  meant  all  the  year  round, 
were  sure  to  find  their  way  to  Swallow- 
field.  At  Eversley,  Kingsley  preached 
and  labored  as  a  conntry  parson,  and 
found  much  pleasure  in  his  walk  to  the 
cosy  cottage  and  in  the  lively  talk  of  its 
occupant. 

In  her  youth.  Miss  Mitford  was  much 
in  London,  with  every  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  mingling  in  the  best  society, 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  shadow  that 
brought  out  the  brighter  points  of  the 

Eicture.  Admired  and  appreciated  by  a 
irge  number  of  literary  folk  of  her  own 
standing,  she  saw  much,  spoke  freely, 
and  in  her  later  years  became  the  kindly 
critic  and  literary  adviser  of  many  of  the 
rising  and  now  risen  spirits  of  the  age. 
In  middle  life  she  visited  several  parts  of 
England,  especially  the  north  and  south ; 
but  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cross  the  Channel,  and 
enjoy  the  gayeties  and  wonders  of  Paris. 
She  spoke  French  well,  and  had,  by  read¬ 
ing,  become  acquainted  with  all  the  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  of  the  best  authors  of  France. 
In  later  years  her  life  was  passed  in  the 
serene  quiet  of  a  country  village,  cheer- 
e<l  by  the  kindness  of  neighboring  fami¬ 
lies,  enlivened  by  the  frequent  visits  of 
admiring  friends,  and  keeping  up  a  free 
but  almost  voluminous  correspondence 
with  distinguished  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
her  life  she  suffered  great  pain  from  in¬ 
juries  received  by  the  accidental  over¬ 
throw  of  her  pony  carriage,  and  from 
which  she  never  altogether  recovered. 
For  two  winters  she  .was  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house,  and  unable  to  enjoy 
those  country  rambles  which  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  had  been  her  chief  delight.  Here 
and  now  it  was  that  she  produced 
Atherton^  her  last  work ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  see  gleams  of  sunshine  illu¬ 
minating  the  home  of  suffering  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  those  sunny  pages. 
The  manner  of  its  production  she  briefly 
states  iu  her  preface : 


“  During  the  summer  I  had  been  lifted 
down  stairs,  and  driven  through  our  beauti¬ 
ful  lanes  in  hopes  that  the  blessed  air,  to 
which  I  had  been  almost  as  much  accustomed 
as  a  gypsy,  would  prove  a  still  more  effective 
remedy ;  but  the  season  was  peculiarly  unfa¬ 
vorable.  I  gained  no  strength.  The  autumn 
again  fonnd  me  confined  to  my  room :  wheeled 
with  difiiculty  from  the  bed  to  the  fireside, 
unable  to  rise  from  my  seat  to  stand  for  an 
instant,  to  put  one  foot  before  another,  and 
when  lifted  into  bed,  incapable  of  turning  or 
moving  in  the  slightest  degree  whatever. 
Even  in  writing  I  was  often  obliged  to  have 
the  ink -glass  held  for  me  under  my  pen, 
because  I  could  not  rai.se  my  hand  to  dip  the 
pen  in  the  ink.  In  this  state,  with  frequent 
paroxysms  of  pain,  was  the  greater  part  of 
Atherton  written.  ....  I  tell  this  as  a  fact, 
not  as  an  apology,  and  certainly  not  as  a  com¬ 
plaint  So  far,  indeed,  am  I  from  murmuring 
against  the  Will  which  alone  shows  what  is 
best  for  all,  that  I  cannot  bo  sufficiently 
thankful  to  the  merciful  Providence  which, 
shattering  the  frame,  left  such  poor  faculties 
as  were  originally  vouchsafed  to  me,  un<lim- 
raed  and  unclouded,  enabling  me  still  to  live 
by  the  mind,  and  not  only  to  enjoy  the  never- 
wearying  delight  of  reading  the  thoughts  of 
others,  hut  even  to  light  up  a  sick  chamber 
and  brighten  a  wintry  sky,  by  recalling  the 
sweet  and  sunny  valley  which  formed  one 
of  the  most  cherished  haunts  of  my  happier 
years.” 

The  introduction  to  her  dnimatic 
works  is  an  admirable  rkauink  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  that  made  her  a  writer  of  plays. 
Among  other  exciting  causes,  she  men¬ 
tions  with  exceeding  pleasure  the  boys 
of  Dr.  Valpy,  at  Reading  school,  when 
they  gave  their  public  nights  ;  and  she  in 
the  character  of  recorder  and  historian 
of  the  occasion,  wrote  for  the  Reading 
Mercury  columns  of  the  “  profoundest 
philosophy”  —  “albeit  as  ignorant  of 
Latin  or  of  Greek  as  the  snuggest  aider- 
man  or  the  slimmest  damsel  present :  ” 
there  it  was  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Talfourd,  her  ever  -  con.staut  friend  ; 
there,  too,  slie  had  to  commend  the  high 
talent  of  young  Jackson,  whose  admira¬ 
ble  acting  of  Jlandet  won  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  “Hamlet  Jackson,”  origi¬ 
nally  given,  we  believe,  by  Miss  Mitford, 
and  this  Hamlet  Jackson  is  now  the  able, 
leanied,  active,  and  admirable  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

Among  other  friends  who  at  this  time 
comforted  her,  were  the  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor  and  John  Ruskiu  ;  through  the  Dean 
i  came  the  sympathy  and  liberal  kindness 
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of  the  Queen,  while  Mr.  Ruskin  took  j  done  for  Aberleigh.  My  natural  vener- 
eare  that  she  was  well  supplied  with  :  ation  for  genius  led  me  to  seek  the  ac- 
the  luxuries  that  are  necessaries  to  the  I  quaintanoe  of  those  who  had  achieved 
sick  and  aged.  I  literary  distinction.  I  was  content  to 

On  the  10th  January,  1855,  she  died, !  be  considered  young  and  insignificant 
and  was  quietly  laid  in  a  corner  of  the !  by  the  great  ones  so  long  as  I  was  per- 
adjacent  churchyard  of  Swallowfield,  in  :  mitted  to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  Miss 
a  spot  chosen  by  herself ;  there  a  few  Mitford  had  visited  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
friends  erected  a  simple  granite  cross  to  '  Hofland,  then  living  in  Newman-street, 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  mark  the  |  to  superintend  the  getting  out  her  play 
resting  place  of  one  of  England’s  purest !  of  Rienzi — certainly  the  most  perfect  of 
and  sweetest  w’riters.  !  her  dramas  —  at  Covent  Garden  ;  and 

So  far  I  am  indebted  for  very  valuable  '  Mrs.  Holland  invited  us  to  meet  her 
help  to  my  friend,  Francis  Bennoch.*  I  j  there  one  morning.  All  the  world  was 
add  to  his  history  of  her  life  our  own  I  talking  about  the  expected  play,  and  all 
Memories  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  j  the  world  was  paying  court  to  its  au- 
The  family  name  was  originally  Mid-  thor. 
ford :  when  or  why  it  was  changed  I '  “  Mary,”  said  the  good  lady,  “  is  a 

cannot  say  ;  but  in  a  book  that  came  ac-  |  little  grand  and  stilted  just  now.  There 
cidentally  into  my  bands,  I  find  it  so,  as  !  is  no  doubt  the  tragedy  will  be  a  great 
shown  by  an  engraving  on  the  cover.  Her  success;  they  all  say  so  in  the  green 
father  w.as  a  remarkably  fine  old  man —  room  ;  and  Macready  told  me  it  was  a 
tall,  handsome,  and  stately,  with  indu-  wonderful  tragedy — an  extraordinary 
bitable  indications  of  the  habits  of  re-  j  tragedy  ‘/or  a  tcoman  to  fMve  teriUen  :  ’ 
fined  life.  ]  the  men  always  make  that  reservation, 

These  are  Mrs.  Hall’s  recollections  my  dear ;  they  cramp  us,  my  dear,  and 
and  impressions  of  Miss  Mitford  :  then  reproach  us  with  our  lameness ;  but 

It  is  a  source  of  intense,  yet  solemn,  Mary  did  not  hear  it,  and  I  did  not  tell 
enjoyment,  that  which  enables  me  to  her.  She  is  supremely  happy  just  now, 
look  back  through  the  green  lanes  of  and  so  is  her  father,  the  Doctor.  Yes,  it 
3Iemory,  to  recall  the  people  and  events  is  no  wonder  she  should  be  a  little  stilted 
of  the  “  long-ago  time.”  — such  grand  people  coming  to  call  and 

invite  them  to  dinner,  and  all  the  folk  at 
“  You  may  break  —  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  I  the  theatre  down  upon  knee  to  her  —  it 

is  such  a  contrast  to  her  cottage  life  at 
Three-Mile  Cross.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  she  deserves  all  the 
...V.  .J  homage  that  c.an  be  rendered  her — her 

old  familiar  faces,”  from  the  old  familiar  talents  are  so  varied.  Those  stories  of 
places ;  but  they  have  been,  and  I  can  Ou^  ViUage  have  been  fanned  by  the 
bring  them  back  !  I  can  even  hear  their  pure  breeKes  of  ‘sunny  Berkshire,’  and 
voices,  and  quote  some  of  the  sentences  inimitable  as  pictures  of  Foglish 
that  passed  from  their  lips  to  my  heart.  rural  life ;  and  she  has  also  achieved  the 
If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  Maria  highest  walk  in  tragedy  ” 

Edgeworth  who  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  ‘‘For  a  woman,’  put  in  dear  Mrs. 
Hofland,  and  Mrs.  Hofland  who  intro-  Hofland.  She  had  not  forgiven^  our 
duced  me  to  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  in  tragedian — then  in  the  acnith  of 

1828.  In  those  days,  I  had  an  intense  his  popularity— for  his  ungallant  reserve, 
admiration  for  Our  ViUage :  a  de-  I  certainly  was  disappointed,  when  a 
sire — which  I  thought  most  presumptu-  stout,  little  lady,  tightened  up  in  a  shawl 
ous,  and  hardly  at  first  dared  confess  to  (wl'J  short,  stout  ladies  wear 

myself — to  do  something  for  my  native  shawls?),  rolled  into  the  parlor,  in  New- 
^  ....  ,  man-street,  and  Mrs.  Hofland  announced 

her  as  Miss  Mitford — her  short  petti¬ 
coats  showing  wonderfully  stout  leather 
boots ;  her  shawl  bundled  on,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  black  coal-scuttle  bonnet — when  bon¬ 
nets  were  expanding  —  added  to  the 


Bannow,  like  what  Miss  Mitford  h.ad 


•  For  s  long  time  before  her  death  her  friend, 
Mr.  Bennoch,  visited  Swallowfteld,  on  Saturdays, 
in  every  month,  and  from  these  visits  gathered 
the  facts  he  has  put  together  in  this  memoir. 


II  you  wui ;  i 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  j 
it  still”  I 


T*}iov  oil  **  flio 
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effect  of  her  natural  shortness  and  ro¬ 
tundity  ;  but  her  manner  was  that  of 
a  cordial  country  gentlewoman  :  the 
pressure  of  her  fat,  little  hands,  for  she 
extended  both,  was  warm ;  her  eyes, 
both  sofl,  and  bright,  looked  kindly  and 
frankly  into  mine ;  and  her  pretty,  rosy 
mouth  dimpled  with  smiles  that  were 
always  sweet  and  friendly.  At  first, 
I  did  not  think  her  at  all  “grand  or 
stilted,”  though  she  declared  she  had 
been  quite  spoilt — quite  ruined  since  she 
came  to  London,  with  all  the  fine  com¬ 
pliments  she  had  received  ;  but  the  trial 
was  yet  to  come.  Suppose  —  suppose 
'•‘‘Jiienzi  should  be  ” — and  she  shoolc  her 
head.  Of  course,  in  full  chorus,  we  de¬ 
clared  that  impossible.  “  No  !  she  would 
not  sj)end  an  evening  with  us  until  after 
the  first  night  ;  if  the  play  went  ill,  or 
even  coldly,  she  would  run-  away,  and 
never  be  again  seen  or  heard  of ;  if  it 
succeeded  !  ” —  She  drew  her  rotund 
person  to  its  full  height,  endeavored  to 
stretch  her  neck,  and  the  expression  of 
her  beaming  face  assumed  an  air  of  un¬ 
mistakable  triumph.  She  was  always 
pleasant  to  look  at,  and  had  her  face  not 
been  cast  iu  so  broad — so  “  outspread  ” 
— a  mould,  she  would  have  been  hand¬ 
some  ;  even  with  that  disadvantage,  if 
her  figure  had  been  tall  enough  to  carry 
her  bead  with  dignity,  she  would  have 
been  so ;  but  she  was  most  vexatiously 
“dumpy.”  Miss  Landon  hit  off  her  aj)- 
pearanoe,  when  she  whispered,  the  first 
lime  she  saw  her,  and  it  w.as  at  our 
house  —  “  Sancho  Panza  in  petticoats !  ” 
But  when  Miss  Mitford  spoke,  the  awk¬ 
ward  effect  vanished — her  pleasant  voice, 
her  beaming  eyes  and  smiles,  made  you 
forget  the  wide  expanse  of  face ;  and  the 
roly-poly  figure  when  seated  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  really  short. 

I  remember  asking  her  if  she  would 
go  to  the  theatre  the  first  night  of 
Rienzi.  She  gave  a  dramatic  shudder, 
and  answered,  “  No :  the  strongest  m.an 
could  not  l>ear  thaV'  She,  however, 
had  a  room  somewhere  in  the  theatre,  or 
very  near  it ;  her  friends  ran  to  her  re¬ 
peatedly  during  the  evening  to  tell  her 
Low  the  play  went,  and  she  often  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  fact  th,at  Ilaydon,  the 
painter,  was  the  first  to  bring  her  the 
assurance  of  its  unmistakable  success. 
It  achieved  a  triumph,  and  deserved  it. 

Mias  Mitford,  like  Miss  Landon,  was. 


in  conversation,  fond  of  producing  start¬ 
ling  effects  by  saying  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  but  what  L.  E.  L.  would  cut 
with  a  diamond.  Miss  Mitford  would 
“come  down  on”  with  a,  sledge-ham- , 
mer.  I  remember  her  saying  out  boldly, 
that  “the  last  century  had  given  birth 
only  to  two  men  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  Benjamin  Robert  Ilaydon  !  ” 

She  kept  her  word,  and  after  RiemVt 
triumph,  spent  the  promised  evening  at 
our  house  —  “  the  observed  of  all  obser¬ 
vers.”  She  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
advantage  that  evening  :  her  manner 
was  constrained,  and  even  haughty.  She 
got  up  tragedy  looks,  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  her  naturally  playful  ex¬ 
pression.  She  seated  herself  in  a  high 
chair,  and  was  indignant  at  the  offer 
of  a  footstool,  though  her  feet  barely 
touched  the  ground  ;  she  received  those 
who  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her 
j  en  reine ;  but  such  was  her  popularity 
I  just  then,  that  all  were  gratified.  She 
1  was  most  unbecomingly  dressed  in  a 
striped  ssttin  something,  neither  high 
nor  low,  with  very  short  sleeves,  for  her 
arms  were  white  .and  finely  formed  ; 
she  wore  a  large  yellow  turban,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  size  of  her 
head.  She  had  evidently  bought  the 
hideous  thing  en  rwUe,  and  put  it  on  in 
the  carriage,  as  she  drove  to  our  house, 

I  for  pinned  at  the  back  was  a  somewhat 
large  card,  on  which  were  written,  in 
!  somewhat  large  letters,  these  astounding 
■words,  “Very  chaste — only  five  and 
!  threepence.”  I  had  observed  several  of 
1  our  part}',  passing  behind  her  chair, 

1  whispering  and  tittering,  and  soon  as- 
j  certained  the  cause.  Under  pretence 
I  of  settling  her  turban,  I  removed  the 
I  obnoxious  notice ;  and,  of  course,  she 
I  never  knew  that  so  many  wags  had  been 
i  merry  at  her  cdst. 

!  I  valued  Miss  Mitford  far  more  at  her 
humble  dwelling,  Three-Mile  Cross,  than 
in  the  glare  of  London :  here,  she  was 
by  no  means  “at  home;”  there,  she 
was  entirely  so  ;  and  though  our  visit  to 
her  was  brief,  during  “  a  run  ”  through 
!  lierkshire  to  Bristol,  I  had  opportunities 
I  of  properly  estimating  her  among  the 
I  scenes  she  has  made  famous.  It  was 
I  very  pleasant  to  make  acquaintance  with 
1  her  and  her  greyhound  Mayflower,  a 
j  familiar  friend  of  all  who  love  her  writ- 
I  ings ;  to  walk  in  her  tiny  garden,  and 
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to  Btroll  through  the  green  lanes  she  has 
lauded  so  often  and  so  much. 

She  was  a  very  Flora  among  her 
flowers ;  she  really  loved  them  and  en¬ 
joyed  them  ^  flowers  are  not  always 
enjoyed ;  she  treated  them  with  a  loving 
tenderness,  not  heoause  they  were  the 
“  new  kinds,”  but  because  they  were 
old,  dear  friends.  One  rosetree  I  re- 1 
call  now  —  a  standard,  quite  six  feet 
high,  I  think — certainly  much  taller  than 
herself,  for  she  stood  under  it. 

Before  I  had  seen  her  in  her  cottage 
home,  I  had  accomplished  my  purpose, 
and  dedicated  my  first  book  to  her  who 
bad  inspired  me  with  the  ambition  to  do 
for  my  native  village  what  she  bad  done 
for  hers  :  she  encouraged  me  to  “  write 
novels  and  prosper,”  cheering  me  on- 
w'ard  with  heart  and  hand.  Advice  she 
never  tendered,  and  there  it  was  that  I 
felt  the  superiority  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who,  for  some  years,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  with  much  trouble,  took  what¬ 
ever  I  wrote  to  pieces,  and  did  much  to 
overcome  faults  which,  but  for  her  kind 
and  judicious  advice,  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  retarded  my  advance,  and  im¬ 
paired  my  usefulness  ;  but  the  objects 
these  two  remarkable  women  had  in 
view  were  totally  distinct.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  w.as  the  precursor  of  utility ;  her 
great  ambition  was  to  be  useful  in  her 
generation  ;  the  perfect  independence  of 
her  circumstances  left  her  at  liberty  to 
cultivate  her  “  estate  ”  after  her  own 
fashion.  I  repeat,  her  great  ambition 
was  to  bo  useful.  Miss  Milford  was 
differently  constituted :  even  when  she 
wrote  prose,  she  felt  poetry ;  she  knew 
nothing,  and  c.ared  nothing  for  literary 
responsibility  —  she  never  outraged  a 
moral  or  religious  feeling ;  but  she  never 
cultivated  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
No  utilitarian  thought  ever  entered  her 
head  ;  she  did  cultivate  imagination, 
and  its  ofiTspring,  the  Muse,  had  a  home 
in  her  heart.  Her  simplest  village  tales 
have  a  dramatic  flavor  —  not  the  drama 
of  the  footlights,  but  the  natural  drama  ; 
and  she  maintained  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
with  adversity  —  not  the  growth  of  her 
own  mismanagement  or  extravagance — 
which  commands  intense  respect ;  her 
sacrifices,  we  know,  were  made,  some¬ 
times  with  tearful  eyes,  but  always  with 
smiling  lips! 

She  was  deeply-read  in  the  old  poets 


and  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  her  talk, 
and  quote  from  them,  filling  her  small 
sitting  room  with  their  richest  gems.  I 
never  saw  her  after  she  left  Three  -  Mile 
Cross ;  never  saw  her  at  Swallowfield 
(although  I  did  visit  it  after  her  death), 
where,  if  the  neighl)oring  cottagers 
speak  truth,  she  must  have  grown 
strangely  eccentric :  they  say  she  would 
not  leave  her  house  and  garden  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  that  at  night  she  would 
put  on  strong  boots,  and  staff  in  hand, 
take  long  and  lonely  walks.  That  must 
have  been  some  time  before  her  depar¬ 
ture  from  earth,  for  of  late,  her  unfailing 
friend,  Mr.  Benuoch,  tells  us  she  be¬ 
came  very  feeble ;  indeed,  in  some  of 
her  later  oote.4  to  me,  she  complaiueil  of 
weakness.  Her  letters  in  general  were 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  close,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  she  w'as  a  vigorous  letter- 
writer,  though  not  prone  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  books  —  not  that  she  was 
churlish  of  praise ;  but  I  should  not  have 
called  her  a  good  critic,  and  that  was 
another  difference  between  her  and  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Miss  Milford  would  be 
frequently  pleased, 

“She  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  wherefore.” 

Miss  Edgeworth  would  be  ashamed  if 
she  could  not  at  once  define  why  she  was 
pleased  or  displeased,  and  she  invariably 
did  so,  when  she  gave  an  opinion  at  all. 

In  Miss  Milford’s  liec.oHections  of  a 
Literary  Life,  a  work  in  three  volumes, 
singularly  deficient  of  interest,  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  free  from  personal  “  rec¬ 
ollections”  of  any  kind,  she  speaks  of 
her  grief  at' leaving  the  cottage  that  for 
thirty  years  had  been  her  shelter.  But 
“  in  truth,”  she  adds,  “  it  was  leaving 
me  :  ”  the  foundations  were  damp  and 
rotten,  the  rain  came  dripping  through 
the  roof,  and,  in  fact  “  it  was  crumbling 
about  us.” 

So  far  go  the  memories  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

Miss  Mitford  had  “  associations  with 
the  old  walls  ”  that  endeared  them  to 
her:  there  she  had  “toiled  and  striven,” 
and  tasted  deeply  of  anxiety,  of  fear,  and 
of  hope. 

There,  in  that  poor  and  dull  home, 
friends,  many  and  kind  —  “  strangers, 
I  whose  mere  names  were  an  honor,”  had 
come  to  tender  to  her  their  homage. 
There  Haydon  had  “  talked  better  pic¬ 
tures  than  he  painted.”  Talfourd  had 
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“brought  tho  delightful  gayety  of  hi« 
brilliant  youth  ;  ”  Amelia  Opie,  Jane 
Porter,  the  translator  Cary,  and  a  host 
of  others,  had  been  her  guests — in  that 
ill  furnished  parlor,  and  in  that  natural, 
yet  ungraced  garden. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  some  of  them 
to  memory. 

She  did  not  go  far  :  from  Swallowfield 
to  Three-Mile  Cross  was  but  a  walk  ;  she 
took  that  walk  one  autumn  evening,  and 
in  her  new  dwelling  she  lived  thencefor¬ 
ward  and  died. 

She  calls  Three-Mile  Cross  “  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  villages,”  and  her  cottage  “  the 
snuggest  and  cosiest  of  all  snug  cabins 
hers  must  have  been  that  contimial  feast, 
a  contented  mind,  to  have  been  so  easily 
satisfied ;  for  the  village  is  one  of  the 
least  attractive  in  broad  England ;  and 
the  cottage  one  of  the  least  pretty  and 
picturesque  that  could  be  fiumd  from 
John  O’Groat’s  to  the  Land’s  End. 


MacfDillan’B  Magaaine. 

THE  BLACK  CROSS. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1848,  I  w.as  invited  by  a  dear  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  a  part  of  Bohemia 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  although 
I  had  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  traversed  it  in  various  directions. 

In  the  contrast  which  it  ofl'ered  to  the 
towns  and  populous  districts  of  Bohemia 
in  that  memorable  revolutionary  year,  it 
formed  the  fittest  place  for  repose  we 
possibly  could  desire.  Contrast  is  an 
acknowledged  promoter  of  distinctness 
of  perception,  and  probably  a  few 
glances  at  the  welcome  scenery  sufficed 
to  teach  me  more  of  its  ch.aracter  than 
had  entered  into  the  consciousness  of 
any  hoary-headed  peasant  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  a  life-long  acquaintance  with 
it. 

Tho  more  I  climbed  and  looked 
around  me,  the  greater  was  the  pleas¬ 
ure  I  derived.  But  although  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  scenery  had  an  elevating 
effect,  thp  great  extent  of  dark  forest 
made  a  melancholy  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  disposed  to  reveries  partaking 
of  that  character.  In  this  mo(^,  8eate<l 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  and  using  a  tel¬ 
escope  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
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tho  details  of  the  picture,  I  remarked 
upon  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock  rising 
above  the  forest  trees,  an  ominous-look¬ 
ing  black  cross.  Nearer  to  the  monas¬ 
tery,  on  other  rocks  overhanging  moun¬ 
tain  paths,  larger  and  brighter  crosses 
were  likewise  to  be  seen,  serving  no 
doubt  as  stations  for  rest  and  prayer  to 
the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine. 
But  the  smaller  black  cross,  quite 
among  the  pines,  and  far  from  the  track 
of  men,  seemed  to  have  some  history  of 
its  own,  to  be  a  record  of  some  dire  mis¬ 
fortune,  or  deed  of  blood.  A  presenti¬ 
ment  of  its  meaning  Hashed  across  my 
mind,  and  the  curiosity  it  arpused  I  de¬ 
termined,  if  possible,  on  my  return  to 
the  village  to  gratify. 

The  following  tale  will  serve  to  em¬ 
body  the  information  I  received. 

About  twenty  five  years  anterior  to 
the  date  of  my  visit  to  Liebwerda,  there 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Friedland  a 
girl  whose  father  was  the  apothecary, 
and  one  of  the  princip.al  citizens  of  the 
place.  She  W'as  an  only  child,  and  from 
early  infancy  had  been  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
As  she  grew  up,  in  the  soft  and  earnest 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  a  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  depth  of  feeling  seemed  to 
speak,  which  e.Tercised  a  fascinating  in¬ 
fluence  over  all  around.  Years  rolled 
on,  tho  child  expanded  into  the  full- 
grown  virgin;  her  mind  accumulated 
impressions  from  without.  The  roman¬ 
tic  old  castle  frowning  upon  the  quaint 
and  quiet  town  cannot  have  been  with¬ 
out  influence  on  the  dawning  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  girl.  Man  is  said4o  be  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  an  old 
German  proverb  on  the  other  hand  says ; 
“  An  ounce  from  the  mother  has  more 
value  than  a  pound  from  the  school.” 
Either  view  contains  deep  truth,  but 
neither  can  be  taken  as  the  sole  and  ab¬ 
solute  key  to  human  conduct.  For  the 
right  comprehension  of  individual  char¬ 
acter,  the  inborn  and  hereditary  dispo¬ 
sition  is  the  first  and  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to ;  for  however 
much  it  may  be  modified  by  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the  framework  which  dis¬ 
plays  its  peculiar  fashion  through  life. 
There  are  some  natures,  however,  so 
soft  and  pliant,  that  the  methodical  and 
casual  education  of  school  and  circum¬ 
stances  will  appear  mainly  to  give  the 
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coloring  to  their  history.  It  was  not  so  soon  after  break  of  day,  a  mixed  crowd 
with  Rosalie,  our  heroine ;  most  decided-  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ly  not  as  far  as  her  inward  life  was  con-  springs,  to  walk  about  in  the  intervals 
cerned.  By  nature  she  was  affectionate,  of  drinking,  oiiatting  or  listening  to  a 
and  disposed  to  concentration  of  feeling  band  of  musicians  posted  in  the  centre 
and  thought,  as  her  full  and  straight  of  the  square  promenade, 
brow,  her  long,  finely-arched,  and  back-  The  principal  well  is  strong  in  iron 
ward  curving  head,  would  have  disclos-  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  has  a  power¬ 
ed  to  the  eyes  of  a  practiced  phrenolo-  fully  stimulating  effect  on  the  brain  and 
gist.  nervous  system.  All  who  undergo 

There  are  girls  so  fond  of  amusement,  a  so-called  “  cure,”  find,  as  a  rule,  their 
and  of  variety  of  occupation,  so  v<ain  more  prominent  mental  qualities  brought 
and  frivolous,  so  soon  tired  by  contin-  into  unusual  activity.  Thus  the  vain 
uous  work,  that  no  regularity  or  ear-  will  be  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
neatness  of  their  surrounding  circum-  court  admiration ;  the  proud  and  pas- 
stances  can  give  them  a  serious  turn,  sionate  will  bc^come  more  irritable,  and 
Rosalie  was  the  opposite  of  these,  and  intolerant  of  opposition  to  their  wishes; 
the  quiet  and  uniformity,  almost  amount-  while  kind  and  loving  dispositions  will 
ing  to  stagnation,  of  the  w'orld  around  cling  more  tenderly  to  the  objects  of 
her,  harmonized  but  too  well  with  her  I  their  affection,  form  new  friendships,  or 
inborn  disposition,  strengthening  it  in  indulge  in  day  dreams  in  accordance 
its  bias.  Her  education,  in  the  usual  with  their  nature. 

sense  of  the  word,  had  been  carefully  The  advent  of  a  young  and  lovely 
attended  to ;  kind  parents  had  watched  girl  among  these  morning  promenaders 
over  it,  and  her  instinctiv'e  tendency  naturally  excited  much  attention,  and 
to  respond  to  love  and  affection  had  met  the  men,  e8j>ecially,  did  willing  homage 
with  sufficient  encouragement  for  its  to  her  fascinating  exterior, 
growth.  Before  the  attainment  of  her  Among  the  visitors  to  tlio  place 
sixteenth  year,  already  had  she  attract-  were  two  brothers,  officers  in  the  Prus- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  yonng  men  of  sian  army.  Though  both  were  young, 
the  neighborhood,  and  whenever  she  yet,  in  consequence  of  some  constitutional 
went  abroad  had  been  received  as  the  weakness,  they  had  been  sent  for  a  time 
acknowledged  belle  of  her  native  town,  from  a  hot  and  dusty  garrison  in  the 
Yet  she  displayed  no  sign  of  vanity,  and  sandy  plains  of  l^russia,  to  drink  the 
seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  than  to  strengthening-waters  of  Liebwerda,  and 
court  admiration.  She  W’as  not  seven-  breathe  its  pure  mountain  air,  tempered 
teen  years  of  age  when  her  health  de-  by  the  aroma  of  the  pine  forests  over 
dined.  Perhaps  more  variety  in  her  which  it  sweeps.  They  were  in  the 
mode  of  life,  more  stimulus  from  with-  same  regiment,  the  elder  brother  about 
out,  were  Jieceseary  ;  perhaps  her  pallid  twenty-three,  the  younger  only  nineteen 
looks  and  languor  were  but  the  not  years  of  age.  Both  were  slender  and 
unusual  consequences  of  the  transition  handsome,  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  What-  grayish  eyes. 

ever  the  cause  might  be,  her  anxious  In  the  elder  brother  these  mirrors  of 
parents  believed  that  some  change  was  the  soul,  as  they  are  not  inaptly  called, 
necessary,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  had  a  somewhat  unsteady,  and  at  times 
should  go  with  her  mother  to  drink  the  disagreeably  sharp  and  sinister  expres- 
strengtliening  waters  of  Liebwerda.  sion.  In  the  younger,  however,  with  a 
At  that  time  this  little  Bohemian  bluer  tinge,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
watering  place  enjoyed  a  greater  reputa-  was  softer  and  more  con  cent  rate<l.  Both 
tion  than  at  present ;  the  great  thermal  were  proud  and  reserved,  though  in  the 
and  mineral  -  water  magnates  of  the  younger  brother  these  qualities  were 
country — Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  etc. —  mo<lerated  by  genuine  kindness^of  heart, 
had  not  so  completely  thrown  it  into  The  brothers  were  sincerely  attached 
the  shade.  On  the  arrival  of  the  apoth-  to  one  another,  but  the  elder  had  always 
ecary’s  wife,  the  inns  and  lodging  houses  been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
of  the  place  were  all  nearly  tilled  with  affairs  of  life  in  which  both  were  con- 
guests.  Id  that  otherwise  quiet  valley,  cerned.  Although,  in  general,  he  was 
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outwardly  calm  and  self-possesaed,  yet  oers  were  of  the  party.  On  the  way  to 
be  was  nervously  8usceptil)le  and  eusf)!.  the  place  of  their  destination,  the  eider 
cious  ;  and  occasionally,  when  offended,  brother  was  constant  in  his  attention  to 
or  checked  in  his  desires,  irritability  the  lair  Rosalie,  and  appeared  to  be  far 
would  break  forth  with  an  almost  over-  more  cheerful  than  was  his  wont.  On 
whelming  force.  Military  discipline,  the  return,  however,  another  lady  had 
the  necessity  of  obedience,  had  ira-  drawn  him  into  attendance  at  her  side 
parted  to  him  self  control  in  the  pres-  while  the  younger  brother  kept  in  the 
ence  of  his  superiors,  but  he  was  not  neighborhood  of  the  fair  one.  In  cross- 
loved  by  his  comrades  or  those  un-  ing  one  of  those'  numerous  little  rills, 
der  his  command.  Towards  his  younger  which,  wherever  there  is  an  indenture  in 
brother,  however,  his  despotic  temper  the  mountain  side,  trickle  down  through  ' 
was  curbed  by  his  affection,  and  that  the  forest  glades  to  swell  the  larger 
satisfaction  which  proud  natures  derive  stream  below,  a  tributary  of  ocean-des- 
from  an  undisputed  sense  of  superior-  tined  Elbe,  a  profusion  of  lovely  forget- 
ity  and  influence  over  others.  me-nots  were  seen  blooming  on  a  green 

These  young  officers  soon  sought  and  and  boggy  sward,  a  kind  of  oasis  amid 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  belle  of  a  d!:6ri«  of  rocks.  Rosalie  incautiously 
Friedland,  and  both  in  a  short  time  felt  expressed  her  admiration  of  those  pretty 
more  than  a  common  interest  in  the  flowers.  What  more  natural  than  for 
possessor  of  such  physical  and  moral  Adolf  to  hasten  to  gather  a  bunch,  and 
charms.  The  poor  girl,  though  igno-  present  it  to  her?  This  little  act  did 
rant  of  love  and  all  its  ways,  was  not  not  escape  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  broth- 
long  in  perceiving  that  her  new  acquaint-  er  in  the  rear.  The  young  girl  carried 
auces  paid  her  more  than  usual  atten-  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  continued 
tion  ;  that,  in  fact,  she  had  unwittingly  to  do  so  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  on 
excitc<l  a  commotion  in  their  hearts,  nearing  the  house  where  she  resided, 
Whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  she  and  before  she  took  leave  of  her  corn- 
responded  to  the  feelings  of  either  of  panions,  she  unconsciously  placed  the 
the  brothers,  was  known  only  to  herself,  bunch  in  her  girdle,  and  on  that  side. 

It  was  believed,  however,  by  the  observ-  too,  nearest  to  her  heart.  Our  great 
ers  of  their  morning  promenades,  that  poet,  and  others  versed  in  human  na- 
for  the  younger  much  warmth  of  feeling  ture,  have  too  w'ell  expressed  the  in- 
had  been  awakened  in  her  heart ;  and,  fluence  of  trifles  on  the  jealous,  to 
alas  for  her  future  peace,  the  elder  broth-  permit  of  further  observations  on  the 
er  thought  so  likewise.  •  well-worn  theme. 

Too  proud  to  speak  to  Adolf— for  so  “  The  green-eyed  monster”  now  fairly 
was  the  younger  named — of  his  feelings,  took  possession  of  Otto’s  sonl,  choking 
of  his  distracting  suspicions,  he  gave  his  better  feelings.  The  brothers  walked 
way  to  moody  broodings  and  irritabil-  in  silence  to  their  lodgings,  which  they 
ity  with  all  around,  indulging  in  that  no  sooner  reached,  than  the  elder,  in  a 
wretched  kind  of  pleasure,  known  to  voice  hoarse  with  ill-suppressed  passion, 
many  of  his  egotistical  turn  of  mind,  of  announced  to  his  companion  that  he  was 
consciously  tormenting  himself  while  going  back  to  the  forest  to  look  for  his 
inflicting  pain  on  another.  Rosalie,  signet  ring,  which  he  said  he  had  been 
young  and  inexperienced  as  she  w’as,  playing  with,  and  had  lost  by  the  way. 
may  have  had  some  intuitive  feeling  lie  would  retrace  his  steps,  he  declared, 
of  what  was  working  in  the  young  and  try  to  make  good  his  loss  before  he 
man’s  mind.  She  strove,  therefore,  by  went  to  bed.  He  peremptorily  refused 
gentleness  and  reserve  to  give  no  cause  the  offer  of  his  brother’s  company,  add- 
of  offence,  and  particularly  to  avoid  ing,  that  should  he  be  late  he  could  en- 
walking  alone  with  Adolf.  ter  his  room  on  the  ground  floor  by  the 

One  unusually  flne  afternoon  a  little  open  window,  and  see  his  brother  in  the 
excursion  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  morning.  The  tone  in  which  these  words 
visitors  at  the  baths,  to  a  distant  for-  were  spoken  jarred  upon  Adolfs  feelings 
ester’s  house,  where  coffee  was  to  be  and  left  a  painful  impression  on  his  mind, 
taken.  The  Friedland  citizen’s  wife.  Still,  as  he  had  no  suspicion  of  his  broth- 
her  lovely  daughter,  and  the  two  ofii-  er’s  real  motive  for  hurrying  out  again. 
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he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement. 

Otto  DOW  sallied  forth,  back  to  the 
woods  Bod  the  mountain  streams. 
Amid  the  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  are  there  plentifully  scattered 
about,  he  wandered  without  purpose, 
a  burning  pain  in  his  brow,  a  cold 
choking  agony  in  his  heart ;  one  dread¬ 
ful  feeling  having  full  possession  of 
his  distempered,  maddened  brain.  Yes! 
distempered,  maddened  ;  wo  use  the 
w'ords  in  full  consciousness  of  their 
meaning;  for  passion  in  its  ungovern¬ 
able  paroxysms  is  nothing  less  than 
temporary  insanity.  What  thoughts 
flitted  this  night  through  the  young 
man’s  brain,  what  determinations  he 
now  formed,  now  rejected,  no  one  can 
tell.  His  natural  pride  and  suscepti¬ 
bility,  heightened  by  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  mineral  waters  ho  had 
been  drinking,  led  to  his  working  him¬ 
self  into  the  full  conviction  that  the 
girl  he  loved  so  passionately  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever,  and  that  he  had  a  ri¬ 
val  in  his  own  hitherto  subordinate 
brother.  Too  dedcient  in  moral  and 
kindly  feelings  to  understand  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  a  calm  and  resolute  self  sacrifice 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
too  proud  to  give  way  to  grief,  rage 
and  despair  filled  his  heart,  and  there 
was  no  relief  to  his  misery  to  be  found. 
The  night  was  calm,  the  moon  near  the 
full,  shone  soft  and  bright,  unobscured 
even  by  passing  clouds ;  no  storm,  no 
turmoil  without,  to  stimulate  to  exertion 
and  distract  attention  from  within.  Now 
running,  now  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock, 
his  aching  forehead  resting  on  his  hands, 
gradually  towards  morning  he  retraced 
his  steps,  and  found  himself  at  last  half 
unconsciously  in  his  apartment.  That 
he  had  not  returned  till  very  late  bis 
brother  knew,  and  he  felt  anxious  to 
learn  the  cause. 

At  the  usual  hour  for  going  to  the 
springs,  Adolf  arose,  and  as  all  was  quiet 
in  his  brother’s  room,  be  supposed  him 
to  be  asleep,  and  went  out  alone.  The 
inns  and  lodging  bouses  at  Liebwerda 
are  all  groiip^  around  the  springs  ,com- 
manding  views  of  the  promenades  in 
the  central  garden  of  a  kind  of  square. 
Adolf  soon  joined  his  fair  companion  of 
the  evening  before,  and  was  walking  by 
her  side,  sympathizing  in  her  admiration 


of  the  golden  streaks  that  the  sun,  now 
rising  above  the  mountains,  cast  upon 
the  intervening  woodland  slope. 

Presently  he  beheld  his  brother  ap¬ 
proaching  with  hurried,  unsteady  steps, 
and  without  a  hat.  lie  had  something 
in  his  hand,  and  his  wild  and  haggard 
looks  at  once  tilled  Rosalie  and  himself 
w'ith  alarm.  Instinctively  they  stood 
still,  as  if  transfixed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  fur  the  jealous, 
maddened  brother  rushed  on,  and  halt¬ 
ing  before  the  trembling  girl,  and  mut¬ 
tering  some  words  about  removing  an 
impediment  to  her  happiness,  he  placed 
a  pistol  to  bis  breast,  tired,  and  fell  dead 
at  her  feet. 

We  drop  the  curtain  on  this  fearful 
scene.  The  consteniation  and  misery 
it  produced  may  be  easily  conceived. 

Adolf  and  Rosalie  met  no  more.  The 
swooning  girl  was  carried  to  her  room, 
and  taken  back  in  the  evening  to  her 
home  in  Friedland.  Time,  her  friends 
hoped,  would  restore  peace  to  a  mind 
thus  rudely  shaken,  yet  without  any 
fault  of  her  own.  “Grief  that  is  born 
of  reason,”  says  Metastasio,  “  partakes 
of  the  ciiaracter  of  calmness.”  Mis¬ 
fortunes  which  we  are  fated  to  expe¬ 
rience  by  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  produce  sufferings  but  small  in 
comparison  with  those  we  have  to 
undergo,  w’hcn  the  sad  consequences 
of  errors  fall  upon  a  weak  and  con¬ 
science-stricken  soul. 

Still,  Rosalie’s  sensitive  nature,  in¬ 
clined  as  she  was  to  concentration  of 
thought  and  feeling,  was  slow  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  blow  it  had  received. 
Though  the  affection  of  her  parents  and 
friends  was  unaltered,  yet  to  her  eyes 
the  world  was  no  longer  the  same.  It 
was  the  inward  life  of  the  young  girl 
which  had  received  a  shock — her  day 
dreams  which  had  been  rudely  dissi¬ 
pated.  She  was  like  a  lovely  sj)ring 
flower  which,  though  still  rooted  in  its 
native  earth,  had  been  bruised  in  its 
stem  by  a  storm.  One  violent,  mad 
act,  of  a  proud,  irritable,  and  selfish 
man,  whose  intellectual  acquirements, 
manners,  and  outward  appearance  she 
had  found  superior  to  anything  she  had 
previously  met  with  in  her  native  town, 
bad  shaken  her  faith  in  human  nature, 
and  in  those  manly  virtues  upon  which 
her  imagination  bad  delighted  to  dwell. 
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And  then  the  poor  brother,  the  yet  more 
eerioiia  victim  of  eelfish  pannion ! — 
thoughts  of  him,  and  pity  for  bis  suf¬ 
ferings,  overwhelmed  her  with  grief. 
That  he  had  emigrated  to  America  she 
bad  been  told,  but  in  Uie  dark  prospect 
of  his  future  she  could  see  no  relief.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  her  thoughts 
should  turn  to  the  cloister,  that  she 
should  wish  to  renounce  a  world  her 
first  steps  into  which  had  proved  so 
disastrous.  Her  mother  unintentionally 
contributed  to  this  resolve  ;  for  regard¬ 
ing  her  daughter  only  in  the  light  of 
one  who  had  been  greatly  sinned 
against,  she  gave  way  to  her  angry 
lamentations  about  the  untoward  past, 
and  displayed  impaUenoe  at  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  grief.  Good  housewife  as  she  was 
herself,  she  could  not  understand  the 
continuance  of  her  child’s  depression 
and  want  of  interest  in  the  practical 
duties  of  every-day  life.  But  Rosalie’s 
lather  was  of  a  more  thoughtful  and 
imaginative  nature,  and  he  both  com¬ 
prehended  his  daughter’s  state  of  mind 
and  entirely  sympathized  with  her.  He 
became  aware  that  a  complete  change  in 
her  outward  circumstances  was  requisite. 
Before  the  winter  set  in,  he  took  her, 
therefore,  to  Prague,  to  pass  some 
months  under  the  roof  of  a  brother 
of  the  same  profession  as  himself,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  numerous  family,  re¬ 
sided  in  that  ancient  city. 

The  expectations  of  the  good  man 
were  not  disappointed.  The  following 
summer  his  daughter  returned  to  her 
home,  much  improved  in  health  and 
spirits.  Intercourse  with  cheerful 
cousins  of  about  her  own  age,  and 
the  advice  of  an  enlightened  and  benev¬ 
olent  priest,  the  friend  of  her  uncle,  had 
induced  her,  to  the  great  joy  of  her 
parents,  to  renounce  the  idea  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  nun.  Thus  was  Rosalie  restored 
again  to  her  parents  and  her  home,  and 
able  cheerfully  to  pursue  her  former 
daily  avocations.  Her  wound  was 
healed,  though  a  scar  remained. 

Two  quiet  years  now  rolled  over  her 
head,  not  the  less  happy  ones  to  her 
from  the  absence  of  stirring  events.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  she  had  made 
the  awpiaintance  of  a  young  forester  of 
the  neighborhood,  whose  heart  ha<l 
been  taken  captive  by  her  beauty  and 
goodness.  He  was  a  man  frank  and 


courageous,  of  kind  and  modest  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  though,  when  he  first  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak  of  his  love,  she  withdrew 
from  his  advances,  declaring  that  she 
could  never  wish  to  marry,  yet  in  the 
end  she  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her,  and  she  yielded  to 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  her  lover,  to 
which  the  wishes  of  her  parents  were 
earnestly  joined. 

He  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her 
affection,  being  tender  without  weak¬ 
ness,  sensible,  and  ever  active  in  his 
profession.  This  led  to  his  being  much 
abroad  ;  but  Rosalie  had  her  household 
duties  to  attend  to,  his  dinner  to  pre¬ 
pare;  and  who  so  happy  as  she,  what 
face  so  bright  as  hers,  when  the  hour 
of  his  return  drew  nigh  ? 

The  young  couple  resided  in  a  small 
and  cheerful  house,  not  far  from  the 
high  road  which  runs  from  Liebwerda 
to  Friedland,  and  close  to  tlie  rapid 
stream  which  flows  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Their  happiness  was  complete, 
for,  to  the  joys  of  reciprocal  love,  soon 
was  added  the  bright  prospect  of  its 
coming  pledge. 

It  would  be  well  could  I  close  here 
my  little  history,  and  leave  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  this  sunny  picture  of  domestic 
bliss! 

Nearly  eight  months  of  married  life 
had  passed  away  in  happy  uniformity — 
BO  happy  that,  to  Rosalie,  time  seemed 
to  have  the  eagle’s  wing —  when  one 
day  the  forester  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  his  youth,  now  residing  in  the 
capital,  who  offered  soon  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  The  ofier  was  joyfully  accepted, 
and  Rosalie,  proud  of  her  husband  and 
her  home,  busied  herself,  in  many  of 
those  little  ways  so  dear  to  women,  to 
prepare  to  do  honor  to  her  expected 
guest.  He  came,  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fine  manly  qual¬ 
ities  of  her  husband  stand  out  more 
prominently  in  intercourse  with  his 
townsman  friend. 

Even  grown  -  up  men  and  women, 
when  they  wish  to  impart  pleasure, 
may  be  often  likened  to  a  little  child, 
that  offers  the  sugar  -  plum  from  its 
mouth  to  those  whom  it  likes.  The 
forester,  anxious  to  amuse  his  friend, 
naturally  proposed  to  him  a  day’s  sport 
in  tlie  woods.  They  were  to  start 
together  at  break  of  day,  and  as  the 
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weather  promised  to  contmue  fine,  it  set,  witli  broad  dark  rims  beneath,  gave 
was  arranged  that  Rosalie,  with  her  evidence  of  a  kind  and  loving  nature, 
maid,  should  join  tlie  sportsmen  at  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  sufferings  long 
noon,  on  one  of  those  ledges  of  rock  sustained. 

which  tower  above  the  trees,  and  are  1  have  only  to  add,  that  the  black 
favorable  for  viewing  the  surrounding  cross  upon  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  { 
country.  She  was  to  take  with  her  had  originally  discovered  with  my  tele¬ 
provisions  for  the  mid-day  meal.  scope,  had  been  plaoed  by  the  widow 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  forester  on  the  spot  where  her  husband  had 
led  his  friend  to  the  place  of  meeting,  fallen. 

His  beloved  Rosalie  was  already  there,  _ 

and  as  he  drew  near  he  saw  her  waving 

her  handkerchief  in  token  of  a  joyful  Tempw  B*r. 

welcome,  lie  hastened  his  step^  and  prej^cHWOMEN  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE, 
alas!  his  friend  from  the  capital,  who 

was  un.*iccu8tonied  to  the  use  of  firearms,  “No  one,”  says  M.  Michelet,  “can 
hurried  forward  too.  The  husband  ap-  have  failed  to  remark  the  gradual  but 
proached  his  wife,  and  W'as  but  a  few  rapid  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in 
paces  from  her,  when  his  companion  in  France.  They  appe.ar  to  have  nothing 
the  rear,  on  climbing  the  last  ledge  of  in  common,  neither  ideas  nor  interests, 
rock,  missed  his  footing  and  fell.  A  There  is  no  sympathy  between  them, 
barrel  of  bis  gun  exploded,  and  the  shot  scarcely  mutual  forbearance.  They  are 
penetrated  the  back  of  the  forester,  who  coming  to  regard  each  other  not  only  us 
sank,  mortally  wounded,  to  breathe  his  necessary  evils,  but  as  natural  enemies, « 
last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  !  restrained  alone  by  the  force  of  circum- 

On  this  second  tragical  and  still  more  stances  from  coming  into  collision, 
dire  occurrence,  which  Rosalie  was  The  domestic  hearth,”  be  continues,  “  is 
doomed  to  witness,  again  we  drop  the  cold,  the  family  dinner  a  silent  meal ; 
curtain,  to  lift  it  once  more  for  a  mo-  and  at  night,  each  retires  to  a  separate 
mcnt  only.  chamber.  Even  in  society,  the  amiable 

For  m.any  years  after  the  loss  of  her  hypocrisy  of  ordinary  politeness  is  in- 
hnsband,  Rosalie  never  quitted  the  sufficient  to  draw  the  men  towards  the 
premises  of  her  parents,  with  whom  women.  If  there  be  several  rooms  open 
she  again  resided,  taking  exercise  only  for  the  reception  of  company,  the  ladies 
after  sunset,  in  the  garden  at  the  back  will  be  found  crowded  together  in  the 
of  their  house.  But  the  originally  most  spacious  and  resplendent  apart- 
healthy  and  well-balanced  mind,  though  ment,  where  they  are  left  to  their  own 
twice  thus  violently  shaken,  was  not  un-  devices,  except  when  at  long  intervals 
binged.  Inborn  kindness  of  heart,  a  some  fine  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  few 
true  religions  spirit,  her  duties  towards  survivors  of  the  ancient  school  of  cour- 
ber  child,  her  parents,  and  the  cherished  tesy,  ventures  within  the  magic  circle  to 
remembrance  of  her  short  span  of  offer  a  graceful  compliment,  or  to  say 
bliss,  gave  her  strength  to  live.  a  few  kindly  words,  to  the  wife  or 

The  wife  of  the  friend  whom  I  bad  daughter  of  an  old  comrade  or  fellow- 
accompanied  to  Liebwerda,  perceiving  collegian.” 

the  deep  interest  1  felt  in  the  heroine  This  reciprocal  alienation  of  the  two 
of  the  tragedy  she  had  related  to  me,  sexes,  so  faithfully  depicted  by  M.  Mi- 
offered  to  take  me  to  call  on  the  apotbe-  cbelet,  is  particularly  observable  by  the 
cary's  wife,  with  whom  she  was  well  seaside,  where,  in  England,  an  exactly 
acquainted.  One  fine  afternoon  we  opposite  state  of  thing  usually  prevails, 
drove  together  to  Friedland,  and  found  The  men  there  pass  their  time  in  playing 
the  family  at  home.  In  the  course  of  at  cards  or  billiards,  in  reading  the 
our  visit,  the  young  widow  entered  the  papers,  in  sipping  coffee  or  absinthe, 
room,  leading  a  lovely  little  girl  by  the  while  the  ladies  are  left  to  amuse  them- 
haud.  It  was  a  picture  never  to  be  for-  selves  as  best  they  may.  Immediately 
gotten.  I  saw  before  me  a  face  of  tran-  after  dinner,  perhaps,  the  “  happy  fain- 
scendent  beauty,  pale  as  an  antique  ily”  will  sally  forth  in  a  group  to  the  ter- 
luarble  bust.  The  eyes,  now  deeply  race,  or  jetty,  but  no  sooner  do  they  en- 
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counter  another  “  happy  family”  of 
their  acquaintance  than  the  constituent 
elements  fly  apart — the  gentlemen  inva¬ 
riably  falling  to  the  rear,  and  presently 
vanishing  from  the  scene.  Even  on  pub¬ 
lic  ball-nights  at  the  Saloon,  or  Casino, 
it  is  only  the  very  young  men  who  are 
intrepid  enough,  or  sufliciently  fond  of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  to  enter  the 
arena — the  gem  braccata  for  the  most 
part  contenting  themselves  with  blocking 
up  the  doorway  and  craning  their  necks 
to  mark  the  results  of  waltzing  in  short 
skirts.  The  dance  over,  the  lady  is  con¬ 
ducted  straightway  to  her  seat,  previ¬ 
ously  secured  by  her  mantle  and  cane, 
and  her  partner,  seemingly  half  ashamed 
of  the  exhibition  he  has  made  of  himself, 
slinks  back  among  his  fellows.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  at  conversation,  no 
interchange  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  and 
certainly  no  love-making,  or  less  serious 
flirtation.  A  few  whirls  round  the  room, 
followed  by  a  soulless  smile  and  an  un¬ 
meaning  bow,  constitute  the  chief  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  bi-weekly  ball  at  a  fashionable 
French  w’atering  place ;  while  on  other 
nights  the  two  sexes  are  divided  by  a 
barrier  not  the  less  real  for  being  in¬ 
visible. 

Public  manners  are  the  reflection  of 
public  morals.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  politeness  and  good  breeding, 
that  there  should  exist  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
component  parts  of  each  section  of  so¬ 
ciety  —  but  of  love  and  reverence  for  all 
that  is  good  and  true  and  noble,  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  The  most  careless  and 
su))erflcial  observer  c.an  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  deterioration  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society  in  France,  during  the 
last  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  The  type  of 
a  thorough  gentleman  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  curiosity.  The  very  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  men  begin  to  betray  the 
gradual  lowering  of  the  moral  tone. 
Nine  faces  out  often  wear  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  of  coarse  selfishness,  of  habitual 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  of 
disbelief  in  the  present,  and  of  reckless 
indifference  as  to  the  future.  The  women, 
too,  are  vain,  conceited,  insolent,  and 
supercilious,  though  they  can  be  exceed- 
ingly  graceful  in  manner,  and  at  times 
even  fascinating,  notwithstanding  their 
harsh,  shrill  voices,  which  are  usually 
pitched  in  a  particularly  high  key.  Their 
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only  object  in  life  appears  to  be,  to 
enrich  their  milliners  at  the  expense 
of  their  husbands,  and  to  display  on 
their  persons  the  greatest  possible  quan¬ 
tity  of  silk,  or  satin,  or  muslin,  of  every 
hue  under  the  sun.  In  the  company  of 
men  they  are  comparatively  silent, 
though  quivering  with  “  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles;”  and  it ‘is  only 
among  themselves  that  they  give  the 
reins  to  their  tongues,  and  show  of  what 
volubility  female  utterance  is  capable. 
To  their  children  they  are  excessively 
indulgent,  so  long  as  they  are  too  young 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  themselves, 
but  they  take  no  trouble  to  impart  a 
sound  moral  training,  or  to  set  up  for 
their  guidance  any  higher  standard  than 
the  ruling  fashion  of  the  day.  To  float 
with  the  stream,  to  go  with  the  multi¬ 
tude — that  is,  the  fashionable  multitude 
— is  the  sole  principle  they  teach,  or 
pretend  to  illustrate  by  example. 

The  fact  is,  the  Empire  is  Material¬ 
ism.  It  is  the  reign  of  brute  force  tem¬ 
pered  by  sensuality.  Success,  however 
achieved,  is  alone  respected.  The  means 
are  as  nothing,  the  end  alone  is  regard¬ 
ed.  Somewhere  in  Louis  Napoleon’s 
writings  it  is  laid  down  as  an  indisputa¬ 
ble  dogma,  that  there  is  nothing  demor¬ 
alizing  in  the  supremacy  of  the  sword ; 
and  that  while  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
pursuit  of  riches  corrupt  and  enervate 
the  national  character,  a  thirst  for  mar¬ 
tial  glory  elevates  and  purifies  it.  M. 
Eugene  Pelletan,  indeed,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  he  insists  that  under  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  warlike  government  the  men 
are  enslaved  by  the  women,  that  is, 
through  their  personal  charms  ;  and 
as  there  can  be  no  real  union  where  the 
man  alone  is  possessed  of  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  and  useful  ideas,  he  draws  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
society  of  the  equally  beautiful  but  more 
amusing  Hetaira  will  be  preferred  to 
that  of  her  insipid,  if  virtuous,  sister. 
And  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  general 
truthfulness  of  this  theory,  we  need  only 
turn  to  authentic  pictures  of  the  court  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  freely  conceded  that  a  too  assid¬ 
uous  devotion  to  mammon  is  also  apt  to 
lower  the  moral  tone,  by  engendering  a 
hard  selfishness,  by  confounding  wealth 
witn  desert,  and  by  exalting  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  wealth  to  the  rank  of  a  meritori- 
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ous  achievement.  But  it  is  at  least 
equally  unquestionable  that  the  certain 
consequences  of  passing  one’s  children 
through  the  tire  to  Moloch  are  a  vain 
egotism,  an  intolerable  insolence  of  de¬ 
meanor,  a  habitual  contempt  for  human 
sympathies,  an  unhappy  disdain  fur  all 
that  is  weak,  an  immoderate  admiration 
of  all  that  is  strong.  And  history  tells 
us  that  the  restless  excitability  induced 
by  frequent  indulgence  in  warlike  enter¬ 
prise,  and  consequent  imperilment  of  life 
and  limb,  seeks  a  natural  outlet,  during 
the  intervals  of  peace,  by  plunging  head¬ 
long  into  the  most  hazardous  specula¬ 
tions,  airily  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  Reckless  gambling  super¬ 
sedes  legitimate  commerce;  patient  in- 
dnstry  is  held  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
ingenuity  and  self-reliance ;  and  the 
episodes  and  accidents  of  life  are  reduced 
to  a  system  of  lotteries.  And  of  these, 
not  one  contains  fewer  prizes  or  a  greater 
number  of  blanks  than  the  lottery  of 
marriage ;  for  though,  according  to  M. 
Michelet,  Frenchwomen  make  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  of  wives,  little,  if 
any,  circumspection  is  displayed  by  the 
generality  of  Frenchmen  in  their  choice 
of  a  partner  for  life.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  bosom  friend  and  companion  they 
seek,  as  a  dowered  and  unsalaried  house¬ 
keeper,  who  shall  also  transmit  their 
name  and  property  to  another  genera¬ 
tion.  They  have  been,  besides,  so  har¬ 
assed  by  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  all 
sorts  of  acts  of  political  violence,  that 
they  have  come  to  look  upon  w'edlock, 
likewise,  as  a  matter  for  a  coup  cTHat. 
The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  that  brilliant 
writer  sarcastically  remarks,  would  have 
suited  them  exactly.  The  unmarried 
men  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
organize  an  «xpedition  and  make  a  raz¬ 
zia  among  the  unmarried  women.  As 
for  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
bride,  that  is  quite  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  She  is  free,  however,  to  weep 
in  private  over  the  desolation  of  mind 
and  heart  into  which  she  has  been  sold, 
or  flung,  through  the  interested  calcula¬ 
tions  or  utter  indifference  of  her  parents, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  dire  conse¬ 
quences  that  might  be  expected  to  ensue. 
But  fidelity  to  the  nuptial  conch  is  a 
question  that  concerns  the  husband,  not 
them  :  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  him, 
to  their  daughter,  and  to  themselves,  to 
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anticipate  the  bare  possibility  of  public 
scandal. 

In  his  clever,  but  certainly  not  pro¬ 
found  or  satisfactory,  review  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  the  mother  in  a  FrenQh 
family,  M.  Pelletan  asserts  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  between  man  and  woman 
does  not  touch  upon  their  relative  supe¬ 
riority  or  inferiority,  but  turns  upon  the 
special  calling  of  the  latter.  This  riddle 
he  proceeds  to  solve  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  by  proclaiming  a  young 
girl’s  vocation  to  be — to  please  ;  a  wom¬ 
an’s — to  love ;  a  mother’s — to  rear  her 
babe  ;  and  a  grandmother’s  —  to  go  to 
confession  and  to  entertain  company. 
The  first  part  of  this  programme  is  car¬ 
ried  out  with  minute  deliberation.  The 
maiden  is  carefully  fitted  out  as  a  priva¬ 
teer,  and  duly  provided  with  letters  of 
marque  ;  but  a  capture  once  efl'ected, 
she  must  dismantle  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  employ  her  means  of  captivation 
after  she  has  secured  a  husband  would 
be  a  pure  loss  of  time  and  power  if  di¬ 
rected  against  her  captive,  and  perilous 
to  herself  if  directed  against  any  other 
individual. 

All  writers  on  the  state  of  society  in 
France  at  the  present  time  agree  in  this, 
that  female  education  is  either  totally 
neglected,  or  shamefully  misconducted. 
The  father,  seldom,  if  ever,  interferes  in 
the  aflairs  of  his  household,  or  with  the 
bringing  up  of  his  children,  certainly 
not  of  his  daughters.  The  result  is, 
that  they  are  brought  up  in  such  hope¬ 
less  ignorance  of  all  which  they  ought 
to  know,  and  with  such  a  pernicious 
familiarity  with  all  which  they  could 
dispense  with  knowing,  that  no  man  of 
refined  feelings  and  liberal  ideas  can,  for 
a  continuance,  experience  heartfelt  pleas¬ 
ure  in  their  society,  or  make  them  his 
real  friends  and  companions.  JVlarriage 
thus  becomes  a  mere  union  of  IxMlies:  a 
simple  affair  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  same  room,  of  sleeping  under  the 
same  roof,  and  of  raising  up  a  successor 
to  the  joint  property.  Such  is  the  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  passed  upon  the  women 
of  France  of  the  present  day  by  the  most 
earnest  and  thoughtful  writers  among 
their  own  fellow-countrymen. 

In  what  class  of  society  in  France, 
asks  M.  Pelletan,  shall  a  man  look  for  a 
wife  with  whom  he  can  freely  inter¬ 
change  ideas  and  sentiments?  Not 
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among  the  agricultnral  laborers :  for 
the  peasant  girl  is  a  mere  machine, 
prematurely  used  up  by  hard  labor. 
Exposed  to  all  weathers,  indifferently 
fed,  coarsely  cl.ad,  she  watches  the 
sheep,  thins  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
hoes  the  field,  looks  after  the  brood- 
lings,  makes  hay,  helps  in  harvest  time, 
prepares  the  soup,  bakes  the  bread,  and 
attends  to  the  washing.  For  her  there 
is  no  repose,  no  relaxation,  no  time  for 
the  mind  to  form — nothing  but  work, 
work,  work.  Above  this  substratum  is 
seen  the  Norman  farmer’s  wife,  well-to- 
do  in  worldly  goods,  abundantly  fed, 
and  comfortably  attired  ;  but  she,  too, 
is  busy  all  day  with  her  poultry  yard, 
garden  and  dairy,  and  her  mind  remains 
imbedded  in  matter.  The  condition  of 
the  manufactory  girl  is  still  worse,  from 
every  point  of  vie  w.  She  is  only  a  “hand,” 
only  a  part  of  the  steam-engines,  an  infe- 
rioradjunct  to  the  costly  machinery.  She 
eats  and  drinks  when  she  can,  and  what 
she  can,  and  sleeps  in  a  miserable  garret 
with  one  who  is  not  her  husband  ;  and  if 
a  child  be  born  and  survive  the  first  half 
hour,  it  is  carried  off  to  a  foundling  hos¬ 
pital,  or  to  a  Salle  d’ Aisle.  The  position 
of  the  well-employed,  skilled  artisan  is, 
indeed,  superior  to  any  of  these.  His 
wages  enable  his  wife  to  devote  herself 
to  the  promotion  of  his  material  com¬ 
forts,  to  keeping  his  house  in  order,  and 
to  cooking  his  food  to  please  his  palate. 
The  children  are  brought  up  at  home, 
and  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
until  of  an  age  to  bo  sent  out  into  the 
w'orld  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
But  even  here  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
work — the  body  is  everything,  the  mind 
a  cipher.  There  remains,  then,  the  class 
that  styles  itself  wealthy  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  in  France  there  are  very  few 
girls  belonging  to  this  section  of  society 
who  do  not  possess  a  dower  more  or  less 
considerable. 

The  education  of  a  young  lady  begins 
with  what  concerns  the  toilet.  She 
learns  to  sew,  to  embroider,  to  tie  a  rib¬ 
bon,  to  put  in  a  pin,  to  fit  on  a  dress,  to 
arrange  a  flower  in  her  hair.  In  other 
words,  she  is  taught  that  dress  is  the 
first  consideration.  Her  personal  attrac¬ 
tions,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
of  secondary  importance.  She,  there¬ 
fore,  acquires  the  art  of  walking,  or  rath¬ 
er  of  gliding,  with  grace.  She  is  bidden 


to  hold  herself  upright  without  stiffness, 
and  to  assist  nature,  when  needful,  by 
hiding  a  little  here,  by  showing  a  good 
deal  there.  Then  she  must  know  when 
to  smile,  and  how  much  to  bestow  on  this 
person  and  how  much  on  that.  To 
droop  the  eyelids  and  assume  an  air  at 
once  modest  and  provocative  is  also  an  art 
that  one  day  may  stand  her  in  good  stead. 
In  addition  to  these  outward  and  visible 
attractions,  a  well  bred  damsel  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  possess  the  accomplishments 
that  are  indispensable  in  good  society. 
While  yet  in  her  early  youth  she  will 
dance  with  languor,  she  will  martyrize 
the  piano,  she  will  sing — falsely,  per¬ 
haps,  but  with  abundant  fire  and  anima¬ 
tion.  Should  her  voice  fail  her  altogeth¬ 
er,  she  must  be  content  to  handle  the 
pencil  and  the  brush,  and  to  improve 
upon  nature.  As  for  the  development  of 
her  intellectual  faculties,  continues  M. 
Pelletan,  she  is  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to 
a  boarding  school,  or  a  convent,  where 
she  obtains  a  vague  notion  of  orthog¬ 
raphy,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  it  is 
the  earth  revolves,  and  not  the  sun. 
After  a  while  she  will  even  affirm  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  become  al¬ 
most  capable  of  checking  the  different 
items  in  the  cook’s  marketing  account. 
Here  and  there  an  ambitious  mother 
adds  a  smattering  of  English  or  Italian, 
but  such  polyglot  erudition  is  apt  to  bo 
mistaken  for  pedantry,  and,  after  all,  it 
is  only  the  most  superlative  aristocrats 
who,  aiming  at  eccentricity,  care  to  read 
the  Vicar  of  Wakejield,  or  the  w'orks 
of  Metastasio  without  the  intermedium 
of  a  translation. 

In  the  matter  of  ideas  a  well-bom 
maiden  remains  to  her  wedding  day  a 
blank  page.  Of  the  world,  of  life,  of 
man,  of  herself,  she  knows  no  more  than 
she  does  of  her  catechism,  which  she 
once  learned  by  rote  without  attaching 
more  im|X)rtance  to  it  than  to  her  first 
communion,  “a  sacramental  ceremony 
performed  in  white  muslin.”  She  is  will- 
mg  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Paradise 
— perhaps,  even  a  place  for  future  pun¬ 
ishment  for  common  people — since  M.  la 
Cure  affirms  such  to  be  the  case,  and 
it  would  be  ill  manners  to  doubt  his 
word.  A  certain  amount  of  religion  is 
requisite  for  all  who  have  the  privilege 
of  moving  in  good  society,  though  usu¬ 
ally  consiilered  preferable  if  seasoned 
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with  a  good  dash  of  superstition.  Every  | 
young  lady  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  a  fashionable  education  is  expected  to 
confess  herself  once  a  month,  to  go  to 
Mass  on  Sunday,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  with  holy  water,  and  to  eat  fish 
on  Friday ;  but  in  all  this  she  need  see 
no  more  than  a  respectable  formality,  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
etiquette  relating  to  morning  calls.  F rom 
time  to  time  the  marriageable  damsel 
takes  up  a  book,  but  history  wearies  her, 
though,  as  Mme.  de  Stael  observes,  in  a 
country  where  they  cut  otf  women’s 
heads  it  is  as  well  to  know  something 
of  politics.  Serious  books  of  any  kind 
are  voted  a  bore,  and  conjure  up  the 
blue  devils,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  senti¬ 
mental  love-story  even  an  autumn  day 
in  the  country  may  be  endured.  The 
theatre,  however,  is  prized  far  above 
any  novel,  for  there  romance  is  seen  in 
action.  The  impulsive  maiden  feels  as 
if  she  herself  were  a  part  of  the  spectacle 
and  one  of  the  performers  ;  she  vibrates 
in  common  with  others ;  she  swims,  as 
it  were,  in  a  flood  of  electric  passion. 
There,  too,  for  the  first  time  she  forms 
some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  love,  and 
iipon  that  idea  may  depend  the  whole 
course  of  her  future  life.  She  sees,  more¬ 
over,  after  what  fashion  a  point-blank 
declaration  of  love  is  made  and  received, 
and  how  a  too  presumptuous  admirer 
may  be  kept  at  arras’  length  without  be¬ 
ing  offended  and  sent  adrift.  Such,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Pelletan,  is  the  usual  ex¬ 
tent  and  character  of  the  education  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  young  girl  destined  to 
move  in  the  higher  circles  of  French  so¬ 
ciety.  The  only  chords  in  her  heart  that 
have  been  developed  are  coquetry  and  a 
sentimental  imagination.  She  has  been 
taught  how  to  attract,  and  she  has  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  dream.  But  is  such  training 
likely  to  fit  her  for  becoming  a  suitable 
companion  for  a  man,  or  a  sensible 
mother  for  his  children  ? 

The  lively,  if  biting,  satire ,  of  M. 
Eugene  Pelletan  is  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  grave  and  sorrowful  strictures  of 
M.  Michelet,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  all  French  girls  belonging  to 
the  more  opulent  classes  —  with,  of 
course,  a  few  rare  exceptions  —  are 
inspired  by  their  mothers  with  ideas 
and  fancies  long  since  exploded  among 
men.  Female  education  as  at  present 
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conducted  in  France,  he  stigmatizes  as 
negative  et  sth-ilisante,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  the  worldly  and  precocious  maid¬ 
ens  who  become  women  without  ever 
being  girls,  but  as  regards  those  also 
who  have  enjoyed  national  or  adventi¬ 
tious  advantages  over  their  fellows,  but 
are  nevertheless  as  devoid  of  color  and 
vitality  as  a  plant  cultivated  in  a  dark 
cellar. 

As  Frenchwomen  generally  marry  at 
an  early  age,  the  husband’s  influence 
would  probably  in  time  counteract  the 
errors  of  their  youthful  training  were 
matrimony  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and 
not  a  sordid  calculation  of  the  brain. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  been  to  Ant¬ 
werp  knows  how  love,  in  the  case  of 
Quentin  INlatsys,  out  of  a  Mulciber 
wrought  an  Apelles,  and  were  a  fair 
chance  afforded  to  that  potent  magician 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
work  equally  marvellous  transformations 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
France,  even  under  the  sway  of  the 
sabre.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  standing- 
point  for  the  mighty  wizard  whence  to 
apply  his  lever  to  move  a  world  of 
ignorance  and  frivolity.  Men  and 
women  in  France  are  matched  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  means  and  pros¬ 
pects,  and  without  the  slightest  refer¬ 
ence  to  congeniality  of  tastes  and  pur¬ 
suits.  On  attaining  his  thirtieth  year, 
says  M.  Pelletan,  a  Frenchman  begins  to 
weary  of  extravagance  and  dissipation, 
and  settles  down  to  his  work  in  sober 
earnest.  In  one  way  or  another  he  con¬ 
trives  to  purchase  a  share  in  some  mer¬ 
cantile  or  professional  occupation,  and 
then  looks  around  him  for  a  wife  to  act 
as  his  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Within 
the  circle  of  every  marriageable  young 
lady’s  acquaintance  there  exists  an 
elderly  person  apparently  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  her 
with  a  husband.  To  this  matrimonial 
broker,  or  Sister  of  Charity,  it  seems 
the  most  natural  and  proper  thing  in 
the  world  that  a  girl  with  a  fortune  of 
her  own  should  be  united  to  a  man  who 
happ>enB  to  want  such  an  article.  She 
therefore  names  the  amount  to  the  latter, 
and,  if  the  figure  suits  his  views  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  she  sets  about  establishing 
mutual  relations  between  the  owner  of 
the  fortune  and  her  chosen  client.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  is  broken  on  both  sides 
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the  suitor  solicits  a  personal  interview,  and  the  hour  run  through  the  longest 
because,  as  the  Code  confers  upon  the  day,  and  at  last  the  twain  become  one — 
damsel  the  privilege  of  a  veto,  it  may  one  in  name,  one  in  interests,  but  still  as 
be  assumed  that  she  is  entitled  at  least  widely  severed  as  the  poles  in  all  that 
to  see  the  face  of  the  man  in  whose  concerns  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
house  it  is  proposed  she  should  reside  Devoid  of  occupation,  destitute  of 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  A  internal  resources,  and  for  the  most 
meeting  is  accordingly  arranged  to  part  neglected  by  their  husbands,  mar- 
come  off  in  the  presence  of  the  young  ried  women  in  good  society,  in  France, 
lady’s  mother,  or  other  discreet  and  have  only  the  alternative  of  bigotry  or 
experienced  matron.  At  the  appointed  pleasure,  and  they  naturally  commence 
time  the  maiden  descends  to  the  draw-  with  the  latter — frequently  in  the  end 
ing  room  in  a  toilet  the  very  embodi-  crowning  a  life  of  futility,  not  untainted 
ment  of  simplicity  and  unstudied  ele-  by  sin,  with  a  fit  of  sour  devotion,  just  as 
gance — so  thoroughly  has  she  mastered  in  olden  times  men  compounded  for  'a 
the  art  of  concealing  art.  She  seats  life  of  lawless  self-indulgence  by  being 
herself  on  a  low  stool  by  her  mother’s  buried  in  a  friar’s  “  garb  of  woe.”  It 
side,  and  becomes  intensely  interested  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  there  is 
with  her  embroidery.  The  suitor  as  much  actual  infidelity  to  the  marriage- 
arrives,  also  got  up  for  the  occasion,  bed  in  the  present  as  in  the  past  genera- 
his  outer  man  fresh  from  his  tailor,  and  tion — not  so  much,  indeed,  through  the 
with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  to  carry  infiuence  of  religious  belief,  or  of  a  high- 
the  place  by  assault.  Salutations  are  er  moral  standard,  as  through  the  com- 
politely  exchanged,  and  also  a  few  re-  parative  absence  of  temptation.  In 
marks  on  the  current  topics  of  the  day.  fact,  if  a  woman  be  not  companionable 
A  pause  then  ensues,  until  the  gentle-  as  a  wife,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  so  as  a 
man,  gathering  himself  together,  rushes  mistress.  Besides,  married  women  have 
at  the  “  bull  -  finch  ”  before  him  and  nowadays  to  contend  against  a  large 
clears  it  at  a  bound.  Having  expounded  field  of  competitors,  with  all  the  chan- 
his  budget,  he  takes  his  leave  perfectly  ces  against  them.  Frenchmen  of  the 
satisfied  with  the  impression  he  has  present  day,  if  not  less  frivolous,  are 
made,  if  not  with  that  which  he  has  certainly  less  impressionable  than  their 
himself  received.  For,  all  this  time  predecessors  of  the  old  school  of  gal- 
the  other  high  contracting  party  has  lantry ;  and  having  become  practical 
remained  silent,  or  answered  only  in  and  prosaic,  they  have  lost  their  passion 
monosyllables,  though  naturally  pre-  for  bonnes  forttmea.  An  affair  of  the 
possessed  in  favor  of  the  man  who  has  heart  takes  up  time  that  might  be  more 
paid  her  the  compliment  of  selecting  her  profitably  devoted  to  affairs  of  the 
from  among  her  fellows  to  preside  over  Bourse.  If  not  less  expensive,  it  is  less 
his  house.  Should  the  wooer  not  re-  troublesome  and  less  dangerous  to  keep 
pent  of  his  morning’s  work,  both  sides  a  mistress,  with  regard  to  whom  there 
proceed  to  the  negotiation  of  the  mar-  need  be  no  restraint  and  no  self-sacrifice, 
riage  contract.  This  is  done  in  a  busi-  except  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  the 
ness-like  manner,  and  as  between  entire  association  with  whom  is  terminable  at 
strangers.  When  the  respective  signa-  pleasure.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
tures  have  been  afiixed  to  the  irrevocable  the  social  evil  in  France  wears  a  very 
deed,  a  little  love-making  is  permitted,  different  aspect  to  what  it  has  assumed 
and  the  yo>ing  people  see  each  other  in  England.  There  is  none  of  the 
daily,  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and  coarse  brutality,  the  rampant  shameless- 
even  walk  together  in  the  garden,  if  ness,  that  render  the  streets  of  London 
there  happen  to  be  one,  but  of  course  impassable  after  dark  for  women  who 
always  under  the  vigilant  guardianship  have  any  respect  for  themselves,  or  even 
of  the  maternal  eye.  The  young  lady  for  their  sex.  But  for  that  very  reason 
is  probably  not  displeased  to  have  a  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Vice, 
male  companion,  though  now  and  then  in  Paris  at  least,  puts  on  the  most  seduc- 
she  may,  perchance,  be  tempted  to  ask  tive  forms,  employs  the  surest  arts  of 
herself  why,  if  this  be  love,  so  much  fascination,  and  arrays  itself  in  the  most 
fuss  should  be  made  about  it.  But  time  attractive  colors.  There  is  nothing  to 
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shock  or  disgust  the  yet  unperveited  I 
mind,  but  everything  to  throw  it  off  its 
guard,  to  ensnare  and  finally  corrupt  it 
in  the  absence  of  good  example  and 
precept,  or  the  fear  of  public  censui'e 
and  reprobation.  When  the  Cyprian 
goddess  fled  from  Ilorsel,  it  was  surely 
in  Paris  she  fixed  her  shrine,  for  there 
the  Ktost  dashing  equipages,  the  roost 
costly  robes,  the  most  sumptuous  furni¬ 
ture,  the  roost  exquisite  dainties,  and  the 
“  red,  red  gold,”  are  openly  and  lavishly 
laid  upon  her  altar,  and  it  is  her  nyrophs 
and  priestesses  who  set  the  fashion  in 
dress  and  in  every  style  of  eccentric 
extravagance.  Indeed  it  was  only  last 
spring  season  a  subject  of  complaint 
among  “  the  daughters  of  marble,”  that 
the  respectable  women  aped  their  nmu- 
ners  and  imitated  their  costume  so 
closely  and  successfully  that  it  was  a 
hard  task  to  distinguish  between  “  pro¬ 
fessionals”  and  amateurs.”  And  it 
was  regarded  as  a  flash  of  genius  when 
one,  more  inventive  than  her  fellows, 
suggested  that  on  the  Longchamps 
Derby  day  the  frail  sisterhood  should 
surcharge  their  carriages  with  cut  flow¬ 
ers.  How  Uie  signal  passed  through  the 
rebel  ranks  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  votaries  of  the  Foam-boon 
appeareil  on  that  occasion  in  great  force, 
each  with  her  brougham  or  caliche 
stuffed  and  loaded  with  bouquets,  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  uninitiated. 

M.  Dupin,  in  his  recent  attack  on 
“  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women,”  has 
been  accused  of  wilful  exaggeration,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  laid  on  his 
colors  too  unsparingly,  through  con¬ 
founding  two  things  all  too  similar  and 
yet  not  the  same.  He  omitted  to  make 
any  sort  of  distinction  between  the 
luxe  effrme  of  the  grand-monde^  and 
the  luxe  effronte  of  the  demi-monde. 
There  is  this  excuse,  however,  to  be 
made  for  him,  that  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  it  really  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
such  a  line.  The  reckless  mania  for 
dress,  which  just  now  rages  with  the 
fury  of  an  epidemic  among  the  women 
of  France,  is  even  more  glarinsr  by  the 
seaside  than  in  Paris.  There  the  one 
end  and  object  of  life  appears  to  be  to 
surpass  all  others,  not  only  in  costliness, 
but  in  originality  of  attire.  The  most 
fantastic  fashions  are  flaunted  though 
the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  dreary  little 
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bathing  villages  ;  while  the  richest  silks 
and  satins  of  the  most  delicate  hue  are 
trailed  over  the  moist  sands,  or  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun  on  the  terrace  of  the 
elabliesement,  their  speedy  destruction 
furnishing  a  welcome  though  unneeded 
excuse  for  some  fresh  and  still  more 
startling  novelty.  If  rich  people  alone 
indulged  in  such  follies,  it  would  be  a  less 
serious,  if  still  a  very  regretable,  matter ; 
but  the  evil  is  rapidly  spreading  down¬ 
wards  to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  it  there  encoun¬ 
ters  on  the  part  not  only  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  but  also  of  youthful  aspi¬ 
rants  to  connubial  bliss.  Not  many 
months  ago  an  open-air  meeting  was 
held  at  Marseilles,  at  which  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  pledged  themselves 
not  to  change  their  condition  until 
women  had  come  to  their  senses,  and 
learned  to  be  more  moderate  in  their 
personal  expenditure.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  remedy  must  come  from  the 
same  quarter  whence  the  distemper  first 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the  pure 
and  simple  elegance  of  her  present  style 
of  dress,  and  while  entertaining  sincere 
and  profound  respect  for  her  many  vir¬ 
tues,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  is  answerable  for 
much  of  the  wild  oxtravacance  that  is 
rendering  the  wonu'ii  of  France  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  mingled  ridicule  and  terror  to 
their  own  countrymen.  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  cannot  be  held  altogether  guilt¬ 
less  of  having  given  the  first  impulse  to 
the  present  inordinate  passion  for  brave 
apparel  and  outward  adorning  of  the 
person,  and,  therefore,  to  her  does  it 
Irelong  to  check  the  further  spread  of 
the  fatal  and  outrageous  folly  by  dis¬ 
countenancing  its  indulgence  within 
the  walls  of  her  palace.  The  disorder 
has  now  grown  to  such  a  height  that 
the  most  disastrous  results  must  ensue 
to  the  national  character,  if  prompt 
measures  be  not  adopted  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  mitigation,  and  eventual  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
legislate  against  it,  for  sumptuary  laws 
in  the  nineteenth  century  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  an  anachronism  and  an  egregious 
blunder.  Equally  vain  is  the  idea  of 
writing  it  down,  unless  women  in  good 
society  ”  can  first  bo  persuaded  to  read 
something  more  serious  than  a  Journal 
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of  Fashionn,  or  the  last  novel  by  George 
Sand.  As  for  poor  M.  Dnpin,  all  that 
he  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing  is  in 
furnishing  the  design  of  an  additional 
costume,  and  in  raising  a  good-natured 
laugh  at  his  own  expense,  as  even  the 
fair  objects  of  his  vituperation  admit, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  is — “very  amus- 
ing.” 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

A  SKETCH  BT  THE  EDITOK. 

An  eminent  author  has  called  Mrs. 
lirownitig  the  female  Shakespeare  of 
England.  Female  poets  hold  a  more 
distinguished  place  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  at  this  day,  and  their  works  fill  a 
larger  space  in  our  libraries,  than  in  any 
previous  period  in  literary  history.  And 
among  these  Mrs.  Browning  has  no 
superior,  and  few  if  any  equals.  Her 
name  and  fame,  her  character  and  works, 
will  live  and  be  held  in  cherished  re¬ 
membrance  by  all  admirers  of  fine  wait¬ 
ing  for  ages  to  come. 

In  the  fine  portrait  which  adorns  our 
present  number,  her  friends  may  see 
and  retain  a  veiy  accurate  expression  of 
her  face  and  features  almost  up  to  the 
close  of  her  life.  “This  portrait  is  all 
that  I  could  desire,”  wrote  her  bereaved 
husband  to  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of 
the  l7HlejHnfhnt^%oon  after  her  decease, 
when  inclosing  her  photograph,  from 
which  the  present  engraving  has  been 
co|)icd  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tilton. 
With  a  cherished  reputation,  so  world 
wide  as  that  of  Mrs.  Browning,  it  is 
needfid  to  record  on  these  pages,  only 
a  very  few  of  the  leading  events  of  her 
life  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  portrait. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1809,  of  a  family  in  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Educated  with  great  care, 
she  gave  early  proofs  of  genius.'  At  the 
age  of  ten  she  began  to  write  both 

f)oetry  and  prose.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
ler  powers  as  a  writer  were  well  known. 
We  have  no  room  in  this  brief  sketch 
to  enumerate  her  works,  which  enlisted 
so  much  interest  in  her  rising  fame.  In 
1838  a  blood-vessel  burst  in  her  lungs, 
which  did  not  heal  for  a  year.  This 
reduced  her  strength  to  great  weakness, 
and  she  was  removed  to  Torquay.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  residence  there,  while  slowly  re¬ 


gaining  her  health,  a  most  painful  event 
occurred.  One  fine  summer  morning 
her  favorite  brother,  with  two  other  fine 
young  men,  his  friends,  embarked  on 
board  a  small  sailing  vessel  for  a  trip 
of  a  few  hours.  They  undertook  the 
management  of  the  boat  alone,  sending 
back  the  boatman.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of 
their  very  windows,  just  us  they  were 
crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down 
and  all  on  board  perished.  Even  the 
bodies  were  never  found.  This  tragedy 
nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  was 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and 
the  grief  of  the  sad  event.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  year  that  she  could  be  re¬ 
moved  in  an  easy  carriage,  twenty  miles 
a  day,  to  her  afflicted  family  in  London. 
She  told  a  friend  that,  during  the  whole 
winter,  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in 
her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying. 
We  record  this  sad  narrative  just  here 
because  its  influence  seems  to  have 
tinged  her  productions  to  the  close  of 
her  life.  A  deep  current  of  religion — 
sometimes  it  might  be  regarded  as  relig¬ 
ious  melancholy — pervades  most  of  her 
poetry.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  her  readers,  adds  a  rich  charm  to  her 
thoughts.  For  many  years  in  London 
she  confined  herself  to  one  large  and 
commodious,  but  darkened  chamber,  ad¬ 
mitting  only  her  own  aflectionate  family 
and  a  few  devoted  friends,  reading  al¬ 
most  every  book  worth  reading,  in  al¬ 
most  every  language,  and  giving  herself 
heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which 
she  seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess. 

Miss  Barrett  became  the  wife  of 
Robert  Browning  in  the  autumn  of 
1846.  Strange  to  say,  the  invalid 
was  suddenly  restored  to  the  world  as 
if  by  magic.  She  left  her  sick  chamber, 
and  walked  abroad  with  her  husband. 
The  newly-married  pair  went  to  Pisa 
and  Florence,  where  they  chiefly  resided 
since,  and  where  Mrs.  Browning  compos¬ 
ed  her  last  poems,  “Aurora  Leigh,” 
“  Poems  before  Congress,”  and  others. 
In  1851  Miss  Mitfordsays:  “This  sum¬ 
mer  I  have  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Browning  once  more  in 
London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee, 
almost  as  w’ell  as  ever,  and  telling  tales 
of  Italian  rambles,  of  losing  herself  in 
chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on 
mule-back  up  the  sources  of  extinct 
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volcanoes.  May  Heaven  continne  to 
her  such  health  and  happiness  !  ” 

“  Mrs.  Browning  lived  in  one  house  in 
Florence  for  fourteen  years,  and  went 
out  of  it  to  her  grave.” 

“  Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence 
June  29th,  1861,  half  an  hour  after  day¬ 
break.”  And  Mr.  Tilton,  in  his  beauti¬ 
ful  memorial  volume,  adds ;  A  life  of 
suffering  ended  in  peace.  A  frail  body, 
bearing  the  burden  of  too  great  a  brain, 
broke  at  last  under  the  weight.  After 


[August, 

six  days  illness  the  shadows  of  the  night 
fell  upon  her  eyes  for  the  last  time,  and 
half  an  hour  after  daybreak  she  beheld 
the  eternal  vision.  Like  the  pilgrim  in 
the  dream,  she  saw  the  heavenly  glory 
before  passing  through  the  gate.  *  It  is 
beautiful !  ’  she  exclaimed,  and  died  : 
sealing  these  last  words  upon  her  lips, 
as  the  fittest  inscription  that  could  ever 
be  written  upon  her  life,  her  genius,  and 
her  memorv.  In  the  English  burial 
ground  at  FIdrence  lie  her  ashes.” 


POETRY. 


THE  OPERA  BOX. 

’  Tis  the  Gretchen’s  piteous  story 
That  I  hear,  yet  do  not  hear, 

And  its  wailing,  warning  accents 
That  awake  nor  awe  nor  fear ; 

For  I  moTe  in  a  dream  Elysian, 

I  have  only  ear  and  sight 
For  a  voice  that  sweetens  music, 

And  a  face  that  brightens  light 

It  came  with  the  curtain’s  rising. 

That  face  of  a  faultless  mould. 

And  the  amber  drapery  glistened 
With  the  lustre  of  woven  gold. 

I  could  hear  a  silken  rustle. 

And  the  air  had  fragrant  grown. 

But  the  house  from  my  sight  had  faded. 
And  I  looked  on  that  face  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  exotics 
That  blossom  the  season  through. 

It  is  there,  a  rose  of  the  garden 

Fresh  from  the  winds  and  the  dew — 
Fresh  as  a  face  that  follows 
The  hounds  up  a  rimy  hill. 

With  hair  blown  back  by  the  breexes 
That  seem  to  live  in  it  still. 

So  frosh  and  rosy  and  dimpled — 

But,  oh  I  what  a  soul  there  lies. 
Melting  to  liquid  agate 
Those  womanly  tender  eyes  I 
How  it  quickens  under  the  music 
As  if  at  a  breath  divine. 

And  the  ripening  lips  disparted 
Drink  in  the  sound  like  wine  1 

Passionate  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Absolute  lull  of  delight — 

They  are  hers  as  the  sorrowful  story 
Awakens  her  heart  to-night ; 

And  those  strains  deliciously  tender 
Hold  her  in  mute  suspense. 
Delighting  each  quick  perception, 
Regaling  each  subtle  sense. 

River-like,  slowly  and  broadly, 

The  music  dreamily  flows. 

And  the  tale  of  sin  and  repentance 
Draws  to  its  terrible  close : 


And  she  listens,  rapt  and  musing. 

Till  stirr’d  by  some  happy  thought 
Some  phrase  of  silvery  sweetness. 

Some  cadence  airily  wrought. 

The  music  surges  and  ceases 

As  the  sea  when  the  wind  is  spent. 
And  the  blue  of  heaven  brightens 
Through  cloudy  Assure  and  rent. 

It  ceases,  and  all  is  over — 

The  box  is  empty  and  cold — 

And  the  amber  drapery  deadens 
To  satin  that  has  been  gold. 

— London  Society, 


CORX-FLOWERS. 

Fbom  dawn  till  dusk,  we  followed  up 
The  reapers  through  the  wheat ; 

And  tied  tne  rustling  corn,  that  lay 
Like  sunshine  at  our  feet. 

Kate  laughed  with  Willie  all  day  long. 
And  Kate  sang  merrily ; 

He  said  she  sang  like  any  bird. 

And  then  she  laughed  to  me. 

For  Kate  he  reaped  the  poppies  red 
That  nodded  in  the  corn  ; 

For  me  he  broke  a  pale  sweet  rose. 

And  pulled  away  the  thorn. 

He  said  the  flowers  were  like  her  cheek. 

My  heart  was  sore  all  day ; 

And  when  he  held  the  rose  to  me, 

I  turned  my  face  away. 

The  blue  shades  fell ;  and  by  the  stile 
At  dusk  we  sat  to  rest ; 

Through  tears,  1  watched  the  angels’  wings 
That  flickered  in  the  west. 

They  gossipped ;  and  I  heard  them  say ; 

"  Oh,  she  18  never  seen 
When  Kate  is  near  ]  She’s  slight  and  pale  ; 
And  Kate  is  like  a  queen.” 

And  they  went  gayly  by  the  fields : 

And  I,  to' hide  my  pain. 

Slipped  from  them  at  the  dusky  stile. 

And  went  home  by  the  lane. 
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I  heard  his  step— I  wonld  not  stay — 
And  when  he  came  so  near, 

I  felt  him  breathe — I  would  not  look, 
And  dried  a  silly  tear. 

Then  bitterly  he  spoke.  He  held 
The  rose  I  would  not  wear ; 

And  I  said :  “  Give  it  Kate ;  she  twined 
The  poppies  in  her  hair  1  ” 

"  Oh,  hear  me  now,  below  the  moon 
That  watches  from  above  I 
I  jest  with  merry  Kate,"  he  said, 

“  But  never  speak  of  love.” 

"  And  what  is  Kate  between  ns  two  ? 

I  love  but  you  alone : 

Oh !  take  the  sipi,  and  take  my  heart ; 
Since,  Love,  it  is  your  own  1 " 

I  took  the  rose.  A  little  bird 
Sang  out  a  song  for  me ; 

And  broadly  smiled  the  harvest-moon. 
Our  happy  looks  to  see. 

— Chambert’a  Journal. 


NEMESIS. 

Tin  London  i^incA,  rhyming  upon  the  war 
cloud,  says : 

There’s  a  funeral  shadow  lying 
Athwart  Europe  far  and  wide ; 

Drifts  and  scuds  of  terror  dying. 

Fierce  and  fast  on  every  side. 

Over  (Germany  they  darken. 

Over  Italy  they  gloom ;  * 

Sea-girt  England's  hushed  to  hearken 
For  the  trumpet  of  the  doom. 

What  is  it,  this  black  terror  ? 

Is’t  but  the  cloud  of  war. 

By  some  pernicious  error 

Drawn  near,  from  seeming  far  ? 

No  ’tis  a  deeper  dark’uing 
Than  e’en  war’s  cl^ud  can  spread ; 

And  the  voice  for  which  we’re  heark'ning 
Thrills  with  more  tlian  battle’s  dread. 

’Tis Nemesis  that  speaketli 

In  the  tliunder  of  these  clouds — 

The  Nemesis  that  wreaketh 

Kinm’  wrongs  on  i^iltless  crowds. 

'  Tis  I^mesis  preparing 

BI(M>dy  crop  from  evil  seed — 

The  Nemesis,  ne’er  sparing 
Ill-doer  or  ill-deed. 

So  England  naught  rejoices, 

In  the  view  of  godless  fight; 

Has  no  well-wishing  voices. 

Where  none  are  in  the  right. 

Sees  not  Freedom's  angel  springing 
From  the  blood  that  shall  be  shed  ; 

Only  Nemesis  slow  winging 
O'er  her  due  track,  strewn  with  dead  1 


JUNE  MUSIC. 

0  Mn«!f  A  mine,  it  is  the  rich  mid-June  ; 

In  green  pavilions  royal  Summer  dwells ; 


And  the  alien  cuckoo  chants  his  endless  tune— 
Two  sweet  quaint  syllables : 

Soon  roust  he  pass  across  the  seas,  and  ^g 
Elsewhere,  beneath  a  leafy  canopy 
Veiling  the  unclouded  sky. 

And  other  nations  hail  his  dusky  wing. 

You  twine  not  now  white  violets  in  your  hair. 
Wan  as  despair,  and  half  as  sweet  as  love ; 
But  richer  blossoms  glimmer  everywhere. 
Hang  on  the  ^nghs  above. 

And  slumber  in  tbe  swathes  of  meadow-grasa — 
Straight  purple  cones  of  orchis — water-flags 
Where  tne  slow  brooklet  lags. 

Dimpling  the  marish  green  with  spots  of  glass. 

O  golden  Summer,  thy  voluptuous  breath 
'  Flatters  the  weary  world  to  magical  trance. 
While  through  the  'hannted  woodland  still  as 
death 

No  wings  i’  the  noontide  glance. 
Coolness  is  only  where  the  river  bends 

Brim  fresh  and  plenteous  like  a  giant’s  chal¬ 
ice. 

Or  where  to  rock-strewn  valleys 
Earth's  briny  cestus  life  and  beauty  lends. 

Still  eventide  beholds  the  Norman  spire 
Of  old  gray  granite  with  an  ivy  crest 
Set  like  a  gem  in  crimson  sunset  fire 
Far  in  the  marvellous  west: 

Still  eventide  will  listen  to  the  pipe 
Of  bullfinch  swaying  on  the  asli-tree  top. 
And  mellow  notes  that  drop 
From  blackbird,  keen  athirst  for  cherries  ripe. 

Will  pleasant  Summer  yield  a  joyous  myth 
Fit  to  be  said  or  sung  beneath  the  trees. 
Where  murmurs  evermore  the  rivulet  blithe 
Freshening  the  verdurous  leas — 
Moulded  in  ryhme  as  sweetly  musical 

As  wbetting  of  the  scythe  in  morning  fields, 
What  time  the  hillside  yields 
In  numerous  echoes  to  the  cuckoo's  call? 

Ah,  rhyme  has  no  such  music  I  But  to  hear 
The  long  oar  dip  into  the  flashing  water— 
Creak  of  the  mill-sail — rusUc  carol  clear 
Sung  by  the  miller’s  daughter — 
Twitter  of  merry  birds  in  twilight  time — 
Rush  of  the  glancing  bat  on  leathern  wings— 
These  have  a  tune  that  rings 
Sweeter  than  all  the  melody  of  rhyme. 

— Temple  Bar.  Mortiiur  Colurs. 


A  MOTHER. 

I  FKRL  within  myself  a  life 
That  holds  ’gainst  Death  a  feeble  strife ; 
They  say  ’tb  destined  that  my  womb 
Shall  be  its  birthplace,  and  its  tomb. 

O  child  I  if  it  be  so,  and  thou 
Thy  native  world  must  never  know. 

Thy  mother  verily  must  weep 
'That  she  may  never  kiss  thy  face ; 

But  oh  I  how  lightly  thou  will  keep 
The  forfeit  due  fi‘om  Adam’s  race. 

Thou  wilt  have  lived,  but  not  have  wept ; 
Have  died,  and  yet  have  known  no  pain ; 
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And  Sin’s  dark  presence  will  have  swept 
Across  thy  soul,  yet  left  no  stain. 

is  thy  life,  my  breath,  thy  breatli ; 

I,  only,  feel  the  dread,  the  woe ; 

And  in  thy  sicknm  or  Uiy  death. 

Thy  mother  bears  the  pain,  not  thou. 

Life  nothinir  means  for  thee,  but  still 
It  is  a  living;  thioK  I  feel. 

A  sex,  a  shape,  a  sTrowth  are  thine, 

A  form,  and  human  face  divine ; 

A  heart  with  passions  wrap)>ed  Uierein ; 

A  nature  doomed  perforce  to  sin ; 

A  mind  endowed  with  latent  fire 
To  glow,  unfold,  expand,  aspire ; 

Some  likeness  from  thv  father  caught, 

Or  by  remoter  kindreJ  taught; 

Borne  faultiness  of  mind  or  frame. 

To  wake  the  bitter  sense  of  shame ; 

Borne  noble  passions  to  unroll 

The  generous  deed,  the  human  tear ; 

Some  feelings  which  thy  mother's  soul 
lias  pourt'd  on  thine  while  dwelling  near. 
All  this  must  pass  unbloomcd  away 
To  worlds  remote  from  earthly  day; 

Worlds  whitlier  we,  by  patlis  less  brief 
Are  journeying  through  joy  and  grief. 

And  where  tliy  mother,  now  forlorn. 

May  learn  to  know  her  child  unborn. 

— AVaser's  MagazxM. 


SONNET. 

Uron  a  rosetree  bending  o’er  a  river 

A  bird  from  spring  to  summer  gayly  sang, 

For  love  of  its  sweet  friend,  the  rose,  for  ever 
Its  beating  heart  with  happy  music  rang. 

In  sunshine  warm  and  moonlight  by  the  shore. 
Whoso  waves  afar  its  voice  melodious  Imre, 
Blent  with  its  own.  Rut  when  alas !  the  sere 
Gray  autumn  came  witliering  those  blooms  so 
dear. 

Still  full  of  love,  but  full  of  sadness  too. 
Changed  the  sweet  song  as  changed  the  roses’ 
hue. 

Mourning  each  day  some  rich  leaf  disappear. 
Until  the  last  had  dropp’d  into  the  stream, 
Anguished  by  wintry  breezes  blowing  keen. 
Then  on  the  bough  forlorn,  mute  as  a  dream 
Awhile  the  poor  bird  clung,  and  soon  was  seen 
no  more. 


CAROLS  FROM  THE  CANCIONEROS. 

BY  DENIS  FLORENCE  MAC  OARTHT. 

I. 

“  VUts  cleg*,  lu*  oscura.” 

— Cancionero  Qtntral.  Valencia,  ISll. 

LiGirrsoME  darkness,  seeing  blindness, 

Life  in  death,  and  grief  in  gladness. 

Cruelty  in  guise  of  kindness, 

Doubtful  laughter,  joyful  sadness. 

Honeyed  gall,  embittered  sweetness. 

Peace  whose  warfare  never  endeth. 

Love,  the  type  of  incompleteness, 

ProSers  joy,  but  sorrow  sendeth.  ^ 


u. 

“  TurbUi  van  las  agnss,  ina<1re.” 

— Ronuynotro  Gtturol,  Madrid,  1604. 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother. 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh  1  motlier,  dear. 

But  they  will  clear. 

When  from  mine  eyes  the  waters  glide 
That  so  disturb  iiiy  joy’s  bright  stream. 

And  when  my  lieart  in  boding  dream 
Is  tossed  upon  its  troubled  tide. 

The  jealous  phantom  I  deride. 

With  love  and  time  ’twill  disap|>car — 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother. 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh  I  mother,  dear. 

But  they  will  clear. 

When  tyrant  thought  usurps  the  brain. 

And  memory  reigns  with  ruthless  sway, 

And  when  the  pleasure  passi'd  away 
Is  mingled  with  the  prcscut  twin; 

When  sighs  are  breathed  and  tt-ars  seem  vain, 
Hope  whispers  softly  in  mine  ear — 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother, 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh  1  mother,  dear. 

But  they  will  clear. 

m. 

**  Alguna  vrs  " 

—ChrUtc^l  <r«  OatiiUtjo. — Otra*.  Aaven,  tBOO. 

One  day,  one  dav. 

Oh  I  troubled  breast, 

Thou'lt  be  at  rest. 

If  love's  disdain 
Of  thee  makes  mirth, 

BIx  feet  of  earth 
Will  end  his  reign ; 

EscapiKl  his  cliuin. 

Oh !  troubled  breast, 

Thou’lt  be  at  rest. 

The  life  uncrowned, 

The  true  love  crossed. 

The  pears  here  lost 
Will  there  l)e  found  : 

Beneath  the  ground, 

Oh !  troubled  breast, 

Thou’lt  bo  at  rest. 

IV. 

“Del  rotal  vengo.  ml  madre.” 

— OU  Victnlt — Olrat.  Lliboa,  1S6I. 

I  come  from  the  rose  tree,  mother, 

1  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 

By  the  side  of  the  streamlet  flowing 
I  saw  the  rose  bud  blowing — 

I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 

By  the  side  of  the  stream  swift  flowing 
I  saw  the  ripe  rose  growing — 

I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 

With  a  sigh,  where  the  stream  was  flowing, 

I  plucked  the  red  rose  glowing — 

I  come  from  the  rose  tree,  mother, 

I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 
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BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Running  the  Gauntlet.  A  Novel.  By  Edmund 
Yates,  author  of  “  Broken  to  Harness."  Boston : 
Loring,  Publisher.  1866.  Broken  to  Ifamee* 
was  a  novel  of  very  considerable  interest,  and 
the  present  one,  though  not  equal  to  that,  is  a 
pleasant  story  of  London  life,  in  which  human 
passions,  as  usual,  are  made  to  play  the  chief 
part. 

TTte  Ktxed  Star* ;  or,  the  Ooodnet*  of  Truth 
and  JuMiioe.  New-York:  James  Miller.  1866.  A 
queer  book — too  transcendental  for  us  to  compre¬ 
hend  or  enjoy,  especially  in  this  extremely  sultry 
weather.  There  may  bo  meaning  and  interest  in 
the  story,  but  we  have  failed  to  discover  tliem. 
8uch  absoluU*  nonsense — such  a  jargon  of  thought 
and  expression,  we  have  seldom  seen.  It  is  too 
silly  a  book  to  l>o  criticist-d.  “(Jod  save  my 
country  from  Puritanism  and  Romanism,”  pravs 
the  author  in  the  Preface ;  and  we  pray  to  be 
kept  from  tlie  necessity  of  reading  sucii  trash. 

The  I/ietory  of  Umry,  from  the  EarlUtt  Period 
to  the  Pretent  Time  ;  together  teitk  a  Brief  Statement 
of  General  Princij Jr*  concerning  the  Conflirt  of  the 
Law*  in  different  State*  and  Countrie*,  and  an  Ki- 
amination  into  the  PtJicy  of  Law*  on  Utury,  and 
their  Xffrct  upon  Commrrc*.  By  J.  B.  C.  Mi  reat. 
8vu,  cloth,  pp.  154.  1‘liiladelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  <ft  Co.  1866.  Thu  right  U>  receive  money 
for  tlie  use  of  money  has,  until  oar  own  time, 
strange  to  say,  beun  looked  upon  by  governments 
and  communities  as  an  art  worthv  of  condemna¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  one  half  of  the  sufleringa  the  Jews 
Iiave  undergone  in  various  countries  may  be 
trad'd  to  this  feeling.  Yet  usury  was  actually 
sanctioned  by  Scripture,  as  far  as  strangers  were 
concerned,  though  strictly  forbidden  among 
brethren.  Tlie  difference  l>etween  interest  and 
usury  was  supposed  to  he  broad  and  palpable ; 
thus,  interest  was  a  fair  and  legal  profit,  and 
usury  an  rzorbitant  profit  fur  money  lent.  Yet 
munev  bt'ing  a  commodity,  at  times  scarce,  and 
at  other  times  plentiful,  it  seems  to  us  now  a 
mystery  how  statesmen  could  attempt  to  fix  w  hat 
was  fair  and  legal,  and  what  was  exorbitant,  for  an 
article  ever  varying  in  value.  In  Alfred's  reign 
usurers  not  only  forfeited  their  chattels  and  es¬ 
tates,  but  lost  all  right  to  (Miristian  burial.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  these  pun¬ 
ishments  were  added  outlawry  and  the  dibinherit- 
ing  of  the  heir  of  the  usurer.  W  illiam  the  Con¬ 
queror  added  whipping,  exposure  to  the  pillory, 
and  {lerpetual  banishment.  The  excessive  se¬ 
verity  of  these  laws  doubtless  originated  in  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  were  considered  the  main 
transgressors,  and  no  punishment  was  deemed 
too  severe  for  them.  But  about  the  year  1235, 
we  find  that  Christian  craft  came  into  operation, 
according  to  Matthew  of  Paris,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Jews.  A  number  of  Italian 
“merchant  strangers,"  agents  for  the  Pope  in 
England,  opened  up  a  very  lucrative  trade,  by 
advancing  money  for  the  first  three  months 
without  interest,  covenanting  that  they  should 
receive  fifty  per  cent,  for  every  month  afterwards 
that  it  should  remain  unpaid;  this  evasion  of 
the  law  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
lent  their  money  absolutely  without  interest,  and 
what  they  were  to  receive  afterwards  was  a  con¬ 


tingency  that  might  be  defeated ;  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Uiese  adventurers  laughed  to  scorn  the 
anathema  and  excommunications  of  the  English 
bishop.  Notwithstanding  the  laws  against  usury, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  denunciatioiui 
of  the  church,  usurious  practices  continued  to 
prevail,  and  down  to  the  17th  year  of  her  present 
Majesty’s  reign  the  history  of  usury  seems  to 
have  been  one  continueil  attempt  on  one  side  to 
extinguish  legitimate  traffic  and  on  the  other  a 
systematic  selieniing  to  avoid  the  pains  and  (>en- 
nlties  of  law.  We  have  found  it  to  our  advantage 
to  allow  negotiations  in  money  to  be  as  free  os 
any  other  transaction  of  commerce.  In  Uie 
United  States  the  old  system  prevails,  but  every 
8tate  has  its  own  ^lecnliar  laws  and  (H-nalties  on 
the  subject ;  thus  in  California  the  legal  rate  for 
money  is  ten  )>er  cent,  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Texas  eight  per  cent,  in  tieorgia,  Micliigan, 
Minnesota.  New-York,  South  Carolina,  and  Wis- 
CNinsin  seven  per  cent,  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut 
Ilelaware,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Masaachnsetta,  Miasisippi, 
Missouri,  New  -  Hampshire,  New.Jeney,  N4>rth 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Penaylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Columbia  the 
legal  rate  is  six  ficr  cent,  while  in  Louisiana  the 
rate  is  as  low  as  five  per  cent  The  penalties  for 
breach  of  law  are  very  varied — in  Ilelaware  the 
whole  debt  becomes  forfeit ;  in  New-York  not  only 
is  the  contract  void,  but  the  art  is  a  misdemeanor 
and  punishable  as  such ;  in  Virginia  the  contract 
is  void,  and  the  lender  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twice  the  debt,  recoverable  in  qni  tarn  action ;  in 
North  Carolina  a  forfeiture  of  double  the  amount 
of  the  loan  is  the  penalty  for  the  offence.  In 
other  States  the  punishment  varies  from  a  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  exceM  of  interest  only  to  a  forfeiture 
of  three  times  the  usury.  Mr.  Murray,  in  the 
very  interesting  volume  before  us,  contends,  wo 
think,  justly,  that  these  usury  laws  embarrass 
business,  check  enterprise,  ami  offer  a  pn-mium 
for  unfair  dealing,  and  strongly  commends  the 
example  of  England  in  this  respect  as  deserving 
of  imitation.  His  volume  is  very  comprehensivn, 
and  presents  in  a  comparatively  brief  compo.ss  n 
mass  of  information  on  thin  subject  nowhere  else 
to  be  met  with.  As  a  manual  for  the  guide  of 
reformers  in  the  United  States  it  is  of  value,  hut 
as  a  historical  monograph  it  cannot  be  too  high¬ 
ly  estimated — it  should  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  our  standard  histories,  and  hereafter,  when  the 
laws  against  usury  are  forgotten,  it  will  be  treas¬ 
ured  alike  by  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian 
for  its  curious  facta  and  its  indirect  references  to 
curious  social  problems. —  Triihncr't  American 
and  Oriental  Literary  Record. 

Tike  Lott  Tales  of  MiUius.  By  Sir  Edward 
Bulweu  Lvtton,  Bart.,  M  P.  London:  John 
Murray.  New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  One 
of  our  greatest  modern  novelists  has  given  us 
in  this  volume  some  specimens  of  the  earliest 
fiction.  He  has  rescued  from  comparative  obliv¬ 
ion  some  of  the  fascinating  legends  to  be  found 
in  Atheneeus,  Diodorus,  and  Parthenius,  and 
from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  classic  lit¬ 
erature,  has  produced  for  us  in  modern  English 
an  idea  of  those  “  Lost  Tales  ”  in  which  the  Mi¬ 
lesians  are  snpjiosed  to  have  luxuriated.  He 
baa  caught  up  the  broken  lyre  of  the  early  min- 
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fltrel,  hu  re-ntrung  and  toned  ita  chords,  brushed 
away  its  defilement,  gilded  it  with  new  fancies, 
crowned  it  with  fre^  olire  leaves,  and  struck 
from  its  sounding  strings  thoughts  as  worthy 
and  as  noble  as  were  ever  conceived  by  ancient 
Greek,  but  more  profound  and  far  purer  tlian 
was  possible  to  the  licentious  age  in  which  they 
were  originally  produced.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has 
had  another  object  in  view,  and  has  proved, 
more  successfully  than  the  advocates  of  English 
hexameters  have  ever  done,  the  compatibility 
of  unrhvmed  metre  with  the  expression  of  Eng¬ 
lish  thought.  He  has  carefully  shunned  all  di¬ 
rect  imitation  of  classic  measures,  and  has  crea¬ 
ted  four  or  five  new  forms,  which,  in  themselves, 
will  amply  repay  careful  study.  At  times,  for  a 
verse  or  two,  he  has  indulged  in  clever  allitera¬ 
tion,  but  the  elasticity,  adaptation,  and  expres¬ 
siveness  of  his  rhythm  are  often  magical.  He  has 
given  us  a  new  sense  of  enjoyment.  We  hardly 
know  which  of  these  eight  tales  to  admire  the  ‘ 
most.  The  delicious  romance  of  the  “  The  Se¬ 
cret  Way the  terrible  satire  and  grim  g^ro- 
tesqiie  suggastiveness  of  “Death  and  Sisyphus;’’ 
the  affluence  of  fancy,  mystic  sweetness,  and  far- 
reaching  speculation  of  “  The  Oread’s  Son  the 
magnificent  conception  of  the  Gaul  in  “  The 
Wife  of  Miletus” — which  like  an  unfinished 
sketch  of  Michael  Angelo— looms  strangely  out 
of  rough  marble,  as 

“  The  xnnd  destrojer  went  hb  way  forlorn, 

Through  gllmmciinf  darkoeu  down  bsrbsitsn  forostl 

and  the  luxurious  sweetness  of”  Cydippc  and  the 
Apple,”  have  an  almost  equal  fascination,  while 
the  remaining  three  well  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  author  of  Thf  Rite  and  Fall  of  AUunt,  and 
The  La*t  Day*  of  Pompeii. — Bniuh  Quarterly. 

Enayt  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Chrit- 
tianity,  tcith  tpeciaf  reference  to  the  Tneoriet  of 
Renan,  Strauu,  and  the  Tubingen  School*.  By 
Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Yale  College.  New-York  : 
Scribner  A  Co.  In  this  volume  Professor  Fisher 
has  given  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the  spec¬ 
ulations  of  modern  Germany  touching  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  pa]>ers  included  in  this  publication 
are  reprints  from  the  periodical  press  of  the 
United  States;  but  they  have  been  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  and  they  all  bear  on  the  one  object.  W e 
know  not  where  the  student  will  find  a  mure  sat¬ 
isfactory  guide  in  relation  to  the  great  questions 
which  have  grown  up  between  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  revelation  and  the  most  able  among  its 
assailants  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  The  headings  of  the  different  chapters 
will  convey  the  best  ides  as  to  the  timely  char¬ 
acter  of  the  discussions  with  which  they  are  oc¬ 
cupied.  I.  The  Nature  of  the  Conflict  of 
Christian  Faith  with  Skepticism  and  Unbelief. 
II.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  III. 
Recent  Discussions  upon  the  Origin  of  the  First 
Tliree  Gospels.  IV.  Baur  on  Parties  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  the  Character  of  the 
Bmk  of  Acte.  Y.  Baur  on  Ebionitism  and  the 
Origin  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Yl.  The  Myth¬ 
ical  Theory  of  Strauss.  YIL  Strauss's  re-state- 
ment  of  his  Theory.  VIII.  The  Legendary 
Theory  of  R4nan.  IX.  The  Critical  and  Theu- 
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logical  Opinions  of  Theodore  Parker.  X.  An 
Examination  of  Baur  and  Strauss  on  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Paul  XI.  The  Nature  and  Function 
of  the  Christian  Miracles.  XIL  The  Testimony 
of  Jesus  concerning  Himself.  XIII.  The  Per¬ 
sonality  of  God,  in  reidy  to  the  Positivist  and 
the  Pantheist.  To  all  these  topics  the  author 
has  brought  a  fulness  of  learning,  a  masculine 
discernment,  and  a  steady  impartiality  which  we 
greatly  admire.  We  eould  wish  to  seethe  vol¬ 
ume  republished  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a 
treasure  to  many  a  theological  student,  and  to 
many  an  intelligent  layman,  desirous  of  the  kind 
of  help  that  should  bring  him  into  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  these  German  Iconoelasts  have 
been  doing  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  which  should  give  him  at  once  the  bane  and 
the  antidote.  Many  a  Christian  man  who  feels 
that  nothing  which  these  Philistines  ran  say 
would  suffice  to  shake  his  faith,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  wish  to  know  what  they  have  said, 
and  how  their  equals  in  this  field  have  met  their 
utterances.  To  all  such  persons  we  commend 
Pnifessor  Fisher’s  volume  with  much  confidence 
and  earnestness. — British  Quarterly. 

Poem*,  by  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax,  Oen- 
tleman,"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1 866. 
This  neat  little  volume  of  the  Blue  and  Oold 
series  contains  much  genuine  poetry.  Many  of 
these  poems  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
Chamber**  Journal  and  elsewhere,  and  are  now 
collected  by  the  gifted  authoress,  and,  with  many 
additional  ones,  given  in  this  form  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  All  who  have  read  and  been  charmed  with 
her  prose— and  who  has  not? — will  be  anxious  to 
possess  these  poems. 

The  Atla',itie  Telegraph.  By  W.  II.  Russell, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Duplet.  Lon¬ 
don:  Day  A  Son.  1866.  The  beautiful  volume 
before  us  is  a  fitting  record  of  the  great  lalmr 
which  last  year  saw  begin  and  terminate.  It  is 
the  history  of  the  voyage,  written  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  and  while  it  is  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  narrative,  it  is  highly  ornamental  as  a 
sketch  book.  Messrs.  Day  A  Sons  hare  repro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Dudley’s  drawings  in  the  best  style 
of  chromo-lithography,  and  altogether  the  book 
is  one  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too 
favorably.  Dr.  Russell  gives  an  account  of  tlio 
earlier  efforts  to  unite  the  old  and  new  conti¬ 
nents,  and  shows  us  that  the  first  submarine 
telegraph  cable  projected  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  was  the  scheme  of  an  English  en¬ 
gineer.  The  melancholy  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  rupture  of  the  cable  are  conveyed  as 
only  Dr.  Russell  is  capable  of  conveying  them. 
Every  little  incident  in  connection  with  the 
great  project  is  sketched  with  minuteness,  and 
the  reader's  attention  and  sjrmpathies  are  excited 
and  engaged  by  this  fascinating  writer.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  portion  of  the  work  is  that 
which  refers  to  tlie  probability  of  success  attend¬ 
ing  the  next  effort  to  lay  the  cable.  The  cable 
of  1866,  though  capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of 
seven  tons,  did  not  experience  more  than  fourteen 
cwt.  in  being  payed  out  into  the  deepest  water  of 
the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  improvements  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha,  it 
insulated  a  hundred  times  better  tlian  cables 
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made  in  1868,  and  Btlll  working.  The  improve¬ 
ments,  too,  effected  since  the  beginning  of  1861 
In  the  conducting  power  of  the  cupper  wire,  by 
selecting  it,  have  increased  the  rate  of  signalling 
throufirh  long  submarine  cables  by  more  than 
thirty-three  |)er  cent.  Now,  if  a  steam  engine 
be  attached  to  the  paying-out  machinery,  so  as 
to  m-niiit  of  hauling  in  the  cable  imme<liately  a 
fault  is  discovered,  and  a  slight  modification 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  external  sheath, 
the  cause  of  the  faults  which  have  yet  presented 
themselves  will  l)e  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
even  should  a  fault  occur,  it  can  be  picked  up 
before  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Atluntic. 
All  th(!se  things  should  make  us  hopeful  of  the 
success  of  the  effort  which  is  scxm  about  to  be 
made,  and  fur  which  the  Great  Eastern  is  under- 
p>ing  the  necessary  alterations.  ”  Uemeniber- 
ing,”  savs  Dr.  Russell,  “all  that  has  occurred — 
bow  well-grounded  ho]>es  were  deceived,  just  ex- 
]>ectations  frustrated — there  are  still  grounds  fur 
confidence,  absolute  as  far  as  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  permits  them  in  any  calculation  of 
future  events  to  be,  that  the  year  1866  will  wit 
n<‘ss  the  consummation  of  the  greatest  work  of 
civilized  man,-  and  the  grandest  exposition  of  the 
development  of  the  faculties  bestowed  on  him  to 
overcome  material  difficulties.  The  last  word 
transmitted  through  the  old  telegraph  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  America  was  ‘  Forward,’  and  ‘  Forward  ’ 
is  the  motto  of  the  enterprise  still  I  ’’ — Popular 
Science  Keviev. 
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Ijoka  with  Two  Outlets, — Some  time  ago 
considerable  discussion  took  place  (arising  out  of 
Captain  Speke’s  Nile  discoveries)  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lakes  having  mure  tlian  one  perma¬ 
nent  outlet.  Mr.  Squier,  the  well-known  traveller 
in  Central  America,  thus  wrote  to  The  Athenceum : 
“  Two  years  ago  I  travelled  from  Ihino,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  town  in  tlie  great  terrestrial  basin  of  l^ike 
Titicaca,  to  Cuzco,  the  Inca  capital.  In  doing 
BO  1  was  obliged  to  pass  the  ‘  divide  ’  between 
the  Titicaca  basin  and  the  slope  of  the  Amazon. 
The  dividing  point  is  the  Pass  of  La  Raya,  in 
lat.  149  30'  S.,  long.  '109  60'  W.,  and  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
base  of  the  great  snowy  mountain  of  Vilcanota. 
At  this  point,  lapped  in  the  very  crest  of  the 
‘  divide '  is  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  the  waters  of 
which  seem  to  WMll  up  amid  masses  of  peaty 
and  vibrating  turf,  looking  clear  but  dark  under 
the  cold,  steel-like  sky  of  that  inhospitable  re¬ 
gion.  A  few  water-fowl  ruffled  the  sinister  wa¬ 
ters  of  this  inky  tarn,  around  which  were  the 
ruins,  {)erfectly  traceable  in  plan,  of  a  number  of 
Inca  lamhos — retreats  for  travellers,  such  as 
Spanish  civilization  has  failed  to  preserve,  much 
less  to  {)rovide.  From  this  lake,  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  across,  two  distinct  streams  were  flow¬ 
ing  :  one  southward,  forming  the  source  of  the 
Rio  Pucura,  falling  into  the  lake  of  Titicaca ;  and 
the  other  running  northward,  forming  the  source 
of  the  Rio  Vilcanota,  which,  under  its  successive 
names  of  Vilcamayo,  Urubamba,  and  Ucavali, 
forms,  probably,  the  true  parent  stream  of  the 
Amazon.” — Letsure  Hour. 

Meteoric  Explosion.  —  The  Shreveport  (La.) 


Southwestern  reports  the  following :  “  Two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  a  few  days  ago,  while  riding  along  the 
road  a  short  distance  from  this  place,  witnessed 
a  curious  occurrence  during  the  daytime :  A  rain 
was  coming  up,  preceded  by  a  slight  sprinkling, 
when  at  a  short  distance  ahead  they  saw  a  largo 
ball  of  fire  descend  slowly  from  the  clouds  and 
affix  itself  to  the  trunk  of  a  tall  dead  pine,  at  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  lloth  called 
to  each  other  simultaneously  to  notice  the  strange 
object,  which,  to  use  their  own  words,  ‘  blazed  up 
where  it  stood  like  a  candle.’  It  so  continued 
fur  a  few  seconds,  when  it  suddenly  exploded 
with  a  tremendous  detonation,  tearing  the  tree 
into  a  thousand  splinters  and  setting  fire  to  the 
portion  of  the  stump  that  remained.  A  consid¬ 
erable  area  was  filled  with  falling  foliage,  and 
fragments  scattered  in  every  direction.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  explosion,  a  streak  of  fire  was 
seen  shooting  oif  horizontally  from  the  tree,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  passing  within 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  them,  and  of  the  character  of 
a  stream  of  lightning,  as  often  seen  descending 
from  the  clouds  when  it  strikes.  The  sight  was 
terrific  in  the  extreme.  The  air  became  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  ])angent,  sulphurous  odor.” 

Statistics  of  Crime  in  Prance. — A  circumstance 
is  mentioned  by  M.  Moreau-C'hristophe,  which, 
however  strange  it  may  ajqtear,  must  be  taken 
as  established.  In  France,  the  cuuKs  of  justice 
take  cognizance,  one  year  with  another,  of  2U7,- 
6(H)  crimes  of  every  kind,  and  there  is  but  an 
exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the  numbers  pre¬ 
sented  by  any  two  years,  either  with  reference  to 
the  gross  total,  or  to  that  of  either  of  the  great 
divisions — crimes  against  property,  and  crimes 
against  the  person,  or  the  sub-divisions;  176,600 
attempts  on  property,  and  31,000  against  the  per¬ 
son,  are  yearly  made,  and  continue  steadily  at 
these  figures,  m)m  year  to  year,  with  very  slight 
deviations.  Each  class  embraces  16  divisions, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  accused  to  the  entire 
{>opulation  is  between  1  to  every  4000  and  1  to 
every  6000,  To  raise  our  wonder  higher  still, 
the  returns  of  the  annual  murders  remain  at 
nearly  the  same  figure  every  j’ear,  even  of  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  respectively 
achieved.  There  is  a  wondenul  similarity  in  the 
other  categories  of  crime,  even  in  their  predis¬ 
posing  causes  and  other  circumstances,  and  the 
amount  of  money  secured  for  the  “  Rogues’  Bud¬ 
get’’  during  every  twelve  months.  Together 
with  the  fright  and  annoyance  given  to  the  hon¬ 
est  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  French  people  by 
knaves  and  villains,  and  the  amount  of  property 
they  extract  from  them,  they  cost  the  Mtate 
twenty  millions  of  francs  per  annum  (say  £800,- 
000),  for  supporting  them  in  confinement  and 
bringing  them  to  justice.  The  long  and  multi¬ 
tudinous  array  of  State  gamekeepers,  custom¬ 
house  officers,  police  commissaries,  prefects  of 
departments,  mayors  of  communes,  justices  of 
the  peace,  magistrates,  attorneys  general,  and 
particular,  gaomrs,  sheriffs,  etc.,  is  so  awful  to 
contemplate  that  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
bead-roll,  wondering  where  Jacques  BorJiomme 
can  find  a  franc  to  buy  bread,  and  wine,  and 
garlic,  for  his  family  and  himself,  after  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  these  guardians  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  honest  portion  of  the 
community,  and  being  pillaged  by  beggars  and 
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thieve*  to  the  tune  of  two  hundred  millions  and 
upwards.  Two  hundred  thousand  offenders  are 
annnaliy  put  nnder  lock  and  key  in  France,  and, 
out  of  this  number,  fifty  suffer  the  extreme  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law.  Many  escape  their  deserved 
|)U'ii8liment  by  that  ingredient  }n  French  crim¬ 
inal  procedures  known  as  “  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  by  which  juries  can  relax  the  deserved 
penalties.  Our  retired  inspector  finds  great 
fault  with  this  privilege,  and  shows  the  superior 
advantage  of  the  English  system,  wh“re  the  fore¬ 
man  inertdy  recommends  to  mercy.  For  it 
would  apjiear  that  in  many  cases  those  circum¬ 
stances  presented  by  the  FVench  juries  as  exten¬ 
uating,  often  belong  to  the  opposite  or  aggravat¬ 
ing  class.  It  will  be  felt  before  this  tliat  M. 
Christophe  is  not  so  lenient  to  the  defects  of  his 
cnlprits  as  that  paragon  of  cruel  schoolmasters, 
poor  Copperfield’s  Mr.  CreaJde,  who  reserved  ail 
his  sympathies  for  the  Mr.  L^imer*  and  Uriah 
Herp»  of  society.  He  takes  it  keenly  to  heart 
that  the  industrious  and  upright  portion  of  the 
community  should  be  plundered  and  taxed  by  an 
unprincipled,  selfish,  and  unfeeling  crew,  whose 
only  thmight  from  dawn  to  dark  is  the  procuring 
of  comforts  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbor*, 
the  gratification  of  every  sensual  n^dite,  or  fell 
revenge  for  some  fancied  wrong.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  allowed  to  gratify  their  dearest 
wishes  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  a  hoary- 
headed  wretch,  Fontaine  by  name,  apprehended 
at  the  ri|>e  age  of  71.  “One  of  the  gendarmes 
employed  in  his  arrest  having  thus  reproved 
him ;  ‘  How  could  you,  unhappy  man,  put  your¬ 
self  in  the  way,  at  your  time  of  life,  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  your  days  in  prison  ?’  ‘  Oh,  not 
so  unhappy  as  you  tiiink,  my  brave  brigailier,’ 
answered  old  Fontaine.  “  I  have  robb^  and 
stolen  for  sixty  years,  and  never  was  caught  till 
now.’” — Dtihlin  Uniifcrititif  Magazine. 

The  PoijtonoH*  Effe/i*  of  Alcohol. — Supporters 
of  teetotalism  will  be  pleased  to  jieruse  an  essay 
on  this  subject  by  M.  G.  Pennetier,  of  Rouen. 
The  memoir  we  refer  to  is  a  “  Doctor’s  "  thesis, 
and  it  treats  especially  of  the  condition  known 
as  ah-oholism.  The  fidlowing  are  some  of  the 
author’s  conclusions;  1.  Alcoholism  is  a  special 
affection,  like  lead-poisoning.  2.  The  prolonged 
presence  of  alcoiiol  in  the  stomach  produces  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  walls  of  this  organ  and  other 
’injurious  lesions.  3.  The  ga.stritis  produced  by 
alcohol  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  may 
be  complicated  by  ulcer  or  general  or  partial 
hypertrophy,  or  contraction  of  the  ojiening  of 
the  stomach,  or  purulent  submucous  infiltration. 
4.  In  certain  cases  of  alcoholic  gastritis,  the 
tubular  glands  of  the  stomach  become  inflamed, 
and  pour  the  pus,  which  they  secrete,  into  the 
stomach  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  organ. 

Diaoion  t  Tradeni  Triek$. — A  very  common 
mode  of  fraud,  practiced  on  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  in  cut  stones,  is  the  “doublet"  or  “  semi- 
stone.”  In  this  ca.se  the  top  of  the  stone  is  gen¬ 
uine,  and  the  under  part  glass,  joined  together 
artistically  with  cement;  sometimes,  for  instance, 
the  top  is  sapphire  and  the  under  part  a  gem  of 
less  value,  such  as  garnet  When  set,  these 
stones  are  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  frequently 
deceive  the  most  experienced.  When  the  under 
part  is  of  glass,  however,  the  applicaUon  of  the 
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file  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  surface  will, 
of  course,  at  once  show  the  imposition.  Bet 
stones  which  are  set  with  a  back  are  generally  of 
pale  color  or  small  lustre,  painted  or  set  with  col¬ 
ored  foil  to  enhance  their  beauty.  Sometimes, 
however,  stones  which  are  set  open,  or,  to  use 
the  technical  term,  “  ar.ur,"  have  the  interior  of 
the  setting  enamelleil  or  painted,  to  throw  a  tint 
of  color  into  the  gem  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  have  the  in.side  of  the  setting  of  polished 
silver,  to  correct  a  yellowish  tinge.  In  all  these 
cases,  to  be  forewameil  is  to  be  forearmed,  and 
a  careful  examination  will  prevent  anyone  l>eing 
deceived  by  these  means.  “Doublets"  are  fre¬ 
quently  sold  by  the  Cingalese  at  Colombo  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  to  the  pa.ssengor*  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers  ;  sometimes  l>Iue  glass, 
cut  into  facets,  and  sent  there  from  Rirmingham 
and  Paris,  is  palmed  off  for  the  real  stones. — 
Mr.  KmaHvel. 

Anthropoidoloffieal. — The  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  conjectural  materials  which  compose 
the  so-called  science  of  anthropology.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Ltcttireeon  Man,  by  Dr.  Carl  Vogt; 
translated  by  I>r.  James  Hunt,  and  “imblished 
for  the  Anthro{>ological  Society.”  “  Twenty 
years  ago  fossil  monkeys  wer««  unknown ;  now  we 
have  nearly  a  dozen.  Who  can  tell  that  we  may 
not  in  a  few  years  know  fifty  T  A  year  ago  no 
intermediate  form  between  Semnopithenm  and 
Maeacut  was  known;  now  we  possess  a  whole 
skeleton.  Who  can  a8.sert  that  in  ten,  twenty, 
or  fifty  years,  we  may  not  jKisse.ss  intermediate 
forms  Wtween  man  and  a])e  Y  ”  Here  is  another 
extract;  “If  the  Macaci  in  the  Senegal,  the 
baboons  on  the  Gambia,  and  the  gibbons  in  Bor¬ 
neo  could  become  dcvelo|K‘d  into  Anthropoid 
apes,  we  cannot  see  why  the  American  apes 
should  not  he  capable  of  n  similar  development  ! 
If  in  different  regions  of  the  globe  anthropoid 
apes  may  issue  from  different  stocks,  we  cannot 
see  why  these  different  stocks  should  be  denied 
the  further  development  into  the  human  type, 
and  that  only  one  stock  should  pos.>ies8  this  priv¬ 
ilege  ;  in  snort,  we  cannot  see  why  American 
ra(a>s  of  m.an  may  not  lie  derived  from  American 
apes,  Negroes  from  African  apes,  or  Negritos, 
perhaps,  from  Asiatic  apes !”  The  “  anthropol¬ 
ogists"  seem  largp^ly  to  diriHit  their  attention  to 
proving  the  simian  origin  of  man,  and  they  might, 
therefore,  be  better  distinguished  as  “  anthropoid- 
ologist.s.” 

Weed  Scede. — In  a  pint  of  brand-clover  Profes¬ 
sor  Biickman  detected  39,441)  weed  seeds ;  in 
two  prints  of  Dutch  clover  he  found  23,500  and 
70,400  respectively.  When  seeds  are  saved 
wholesale  it  is  often  very  hard  to  keep  all  weeds 
out ;  there  are  so  many  tfiings,  for  instance,  which 
flower  almost  exactly  like  the  turnip ;  but  even 
20,00i')  to  the  pint  must  be  due  to  something 
more  than  carelessness.  “Save  your  own  seeil, 
then,  if  you  can,”  is  the  best  advice  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  is  troublesome,  no  doubt ;  but  it  must 
pay  somebody  to  do  it  —  why  not  yon?  You 
will  have  to  pay  less  for  hoeing  the  next  year. — 
The  Scottieh  Farmer. 

Petrolett-m  a*  a  Suhetitwtefor  Coal.  — Some  recent 
experiments  with  petroleum  oil  used  for  heatinq 
water,  gave  results  from  which  it  is  estimatea 
that  petroleum  had  more  than  three  times  the 
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heating  effect  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal.  Mr. 
Richardson’s  experiments  at  Woolwich,  however, 
gave  an  evaporation  of  12‘96  to  18’«6  lbs.  of  wa¬ 
ter  by  one  ponntl  of  American  [Hitrolenra  ;  9'7  lbs. 
of  petroleum  l>eing  burnt  jter  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour.  With  shale  oil  the  evajwration  was 
10  to  10^  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The 
evaporative  power  of  good  coal  may  be  taken, 
for  comparison,  at  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  lbs. 
per  pound  of  fuel.  Taking  into  account  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  freight  due  to  the  better  quality  of  the 
fuel,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  stoking,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  at  some  future  time  mineral  oil  may  su¬ 
persede  coal  in  some  of  our  ocean  steamers. 

f'ritli  of  Forth  Britlge. — Parliamentary  sanction 
has  been  obtained  for  a  bridge  over  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  of  a  magnitude  which  gives  it  great  sci¬ 
entific  inU-rest.  It  is  to  form  j)srtof  a  connecting 
link  between  the  North  British  and  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railways.  Its  total  length  will  be 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet, 
and  it  will  be  made  up  of  the  following  spans, 
commencing  fn>m  the  south  shore:  First,  four¬ 
teen  openings  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  increasing 
in  height  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-seven  feet 
above  high  water  mark ;  then  six  openings  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  varying  from 
seventy -one  feet  to  seventy-nine  feet  aoove  high 
water  level ;  and  then  six  ojienings  of  one  hun- 
dre<l  and  seventy-five  feet  span,  of  which  the 
height  aiaive  high  water  level  varies  from  seventy- 
six  to  eighty -three  feet.  These  are  sncceedcHl  by 
fifteen  openings  of  two  hundred  feet  s)>an,  and 
height  increasing  from  eighty  feet  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  an<l  five  feet  Then  come  the  four  great 
openings  of  five  hundred  feet  s]>an,  which  are 
placed  at  a  clear  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  above  high  water  spring  tides. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  then  decreases,  the 
large  s|>ans  being  followed  by  two  openings  of 
two  hundred  feet,  varying  in  height  from  one 
hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  feet  above  high 
water ;  then  four  spans  of  one  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet,  decreasing  from  one  hundred  and 
two  to  ninety-six  feet  in  height ;  then  four  open¬ 
ings  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  sfian,  varying 
in  height  from  ninety -five  to  ninety -one  ft'ct ;  and 
lastly,  seven  openings  of  one  hundred  feet  span, 
ninety-seven  to  ninety-two  feet  in  height.  The 
piers  occupy  one  thousand  and  five  feet  in  aggre¬ 
gate  width.  The  main  girders  are  to  be  on  the 
lattice  principle,  built  on  shore,  floate<l  to  their 
position,  and  raised  by  hydraulic  power.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  £470, 548. — Enginetring, 
Jan.  6. 
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Ijord  Maeaulay.  —  Lady  Trevelyan,  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  only  sister,  has  edited  his  works  in  eight 
volumes.  The  contents  are  thus  arranged : 
Vola.  I.  to  IV.  History  of  England  since  the 
Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Vole.  V.,  VI. 
and  VII.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays;  Biogra¬ 
phies;  KciHirts  and  Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal 
Code,  and  Omtributions  to  Knight'*  Quarttrig 
Magatinr.  Vol.  Vlll.  Speeches;  Lays  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome;  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  The 
last  division  of  the  work  is  completed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Cavalier’s  Song  and  the  Poetical 


Valentino  to  the  Hon.  Mary  C.  Stanhope,  two 
pieces  which  were  not  included  in  the  editions  of 
Lord  Macaulay’s  MioceUaneou*  Writing*,  pub¬ 
lished  respectively  in  1860  and  1866.  In  a  short 
preface,  I^dy  Trevelyan  states  that  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  include  some  portion  of  what 
he  placed  on  record  as  a  jurist  in  the  East.  The 
papers  selected  are  the  Intnidiictory  Report 
upon  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  the  note  ap¬ 
pended  to  that  code,  in  which  most  of  its  leading 
provisions  were  explained  and  defended.  These 
papers  were  entirely  written  by  Lord  Maeaulay, 
out  the  substance  of  them  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  dorib(>rations  of  the  Imlian  Law  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  which  he  was  president.  They  are  by 
no  means  merely  of  Indian  interest,  fur  while 
they  were  the  commencement  of  a  new  system 
of  law  for  India,  they  relate  chiefly  to  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  are  of  univer¬ 
sal  application.  In  the  fifth  volume  are  three 
papers  on  James  Mill,  for  writing  which  Macau¬ 
lay  offered  an  apology  to  the  eminent  historian 
of  British  India  —  perhaps  the  only  public 
apology  which  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  Their 
repudiation  by  Macaulay  himself,  when  collect¬ 
ing  his  EiHnbnrgh  Kwitie  articles,  onghtto  have 
prevented  tlieir  reproduction,  it  is  generally 
thought,  in  any  edition  of  his  writings. — Amer¬ 
ican  Literary  Gazette. 

Bad  Light  IJHeratare. — The  prevailing  tendency 
of  literary  men  in  these  days  is  to  be  funny  at 
any  cost  and  under  any  ciiwiimstances.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  forced  and  false  tlie  fun  is,  it  is  welcomed 
by  cert«n  persons.  Slang,  puns,  intricate  sen¬ 
tences,  profane  swearing,  are  all  presseil  into  the 
service  by  the  writer  of  articles  intended  to  tickle 
the  ur6wd.  The  consequence  is  that  the  writing 
with  which  the  unthinking  are  gratified  produces 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  educated. — The  Reader, 

Mr.  Huggint,  F.R.S.,  who  has  rendered  good 
serv  ice  to  astronomy  by  his  spectrum  nnalyns  of 
stars  and  nehulie,  has  added  somewhat  "to  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  comets.  In  the 
course  of  lost  month,  he  got  an  observation  of 
Comet  I,  1866  and  found  the  nucleus  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  ignited  gas,  shining  by  its  own 
light;  but  the  coma,  or  tail,  having  no  light  of 
its  own,  shines  by  reflected  light,  in  the  same 
way  as  clouds  do  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This 
is  an  interesting  branch  of  eosmieal  science,  and 
when  next  a  brilliant  comet  ap|>ears  in  our  sky, 
the  opportunity  will  be  seixed  for  a  series  of  oD- 
servations. 

Cheap  Nevepaper*. — There  is  published  in 
Switzerland  a  weekly  jiaper  railed  the  Telegray, 
which  contains  the  onlinary  ainonnt  of  general 
and  literary  matter  published  in  an  ordinary 
London  helMlomodal  (eight  fioges,  the  size  of  the 
Time*),  which  is  sold  for  one  franc  a  year,  or  not 
quite  half  a  cent  per  number. 

Agne»  Strickland.  —  This  historian  of  the 
Queens  of  England  and  Scotland  has  just  com- 

Sleted,  in  one  volume,  “  Lives  of  the  Seven 
iishopa  who  were  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
1688,  enriched  and  illustrated  by  most  interest¬ 
ing  personal  letters,  now  first  published  from  the 
Bodleian  Library.” 

Touriete  ta  America. — Sir  Morton  Peto,  M.  P., 
has  published  the  results  of  his  tour  in  the  United 
States  last  autumn,  as  The  Besoitrem  and  Proe- 
pecte  of  America,  aecertained  during  a  Vieii  to  the 
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Si<Ue$  in  tfu  Autumn  of  186fi,  which  gives  a 
higlily  favorable  view  of  our  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Mr.  W.  IL  Bullock,  a  young  Oxonian, 
“  with  keen  eves,  g^>od  spirits,  and  plenty  of 
animal  darins,’*^  made  a  rapid  tour  through  Mex¬ 
ico  in  the  winter  of  1864  and  the  spring  of  1866, 
and  has  thrown  his  experience  into  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  Acrot»  Mexico  in  1864—5.  His  verdict, 
from  what  he  saw  and  heard,  was  that  the  French 
had  made  everything  worse  than  they  found  it. 
He  describes  the  French  soldiers  as  little  better 
than  thieves  and  assassins. 

Tennt/ton  lUuttraitd  by  Dori. — It  is  stated  that 
Gustave  ])or6  has  finished  a  series  of  thirty  illus¬ 
trations  of  Tennyson’s  JdyU  of  t/te  King,  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  execute  by  a  London 
publislier.  As  I>or4  does  nut  know  the  English 
language,  Tennyson’s  blank  verse  was  translated 
into  French  prose,  and  on  this  sumewtiat  subdued 
text  1  >or4  had  to  work. 

Ireland' $  Shake*p«are  Forgcriet. — There  was  to 
have  been  sold  in  London  on  the  7th  uit.  William 
H.  Ireland’s  own  Collections  relative  to  the  Shake¬ 
speare  forgeries  with  the  Confeu'ion*  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Ire¬ 
land  pretended  to  have  discovered  numerous 
manuscripts  by  Shakspeare,  including  two  entire 
plays,  called  Vortigem  and  Henry  II. ;  that  Dr. 
Parr  and  other  litterateurs  fully  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  these  papers;  that  Voriigtm, 

Cdiased  by  Sheridan,  was  produced  at  Drury 
e  Theatre,  in  1796i,  where  it  failiKl,  with  John 
Kemble  in  the  leading  f>art ;  that  the  two  plays 
were  published  in  1799;  and  that  Ireland’s 
Confesstons  which  appeared  in  18U6,  revealed 
the  history  and  mystery  of  the  whole  elaborate 
and  qiecious  forgery.  Ireland  died  in  1886,  and 
the  manuscript  of  his  Con/etnon«  must  be  of  no 
small  interest  to  Shake8{)earian  scholars.  It  is 
singular  that  in  the  “  Shakespeare  ”  documents 
manufactured  and  produced  by  Ireland,  the 
signatures  of  the  poet,  of  Lord  Southampton, 
and  of  tjueen  Elizabeth  were  cnriously  unlike 
any  of  the  originals,  of  which  numerous  fac- 
timile*  had  been  published. 

Marie  AtUoineUe't  lMter$. — Last  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  were  published,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
Reference  having  been  made  to  Louis  Blanc,  as 
to  their  authenticity,  he  has  written :  “  Mo  sooner 
did  I  glance  over  ^em  than  it  struck  me  how 
little,  in  many  respects,  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  by  a  patient  and  strict  investigation 
of  all  the  facts  referring  to  the  part  she  played 
during  the  French  Revolution.  I  was  not, 
theremre,  surprised  at  the  authenticity  of  those 
letters  being  called  in  question ;  and  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  after  having  paid  due  attention  to 
the  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  I 
am  moet  decidedly  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  not  genuine.”  These  letters  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  80,000  francs,  from  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  Imperial  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  In 
Paris,  by  Count  Vogt  von  Honolston,  who 
believed,  of  course,  in  their  authenticity.  It 
is  now  imputed  to  M.  Feuillet  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  seventeen  letters 
from  Racine,  lately  sold  at  auction  and  since 
proven  to  have  b^n  fac-aimiles  of  an  equal 
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I  number  in  the  Imperial  Library,  which  he  (M. 
F.)  had  retained  in  his  possession  fur  nearly  two 
years. — American  IMerary  Gazette. 

Noble  Author*. — Among  the  recent  English 
announcements  is  the  Memoir*  and  Corre^aond- 
ence  of  lield-Marthal  VUeount  Combermere,  who 
died  last  year  in  his  ninety-third  year,  after  over 
sixty-four  years  of  military  service,  and  was 
sup|>osed  to  have  been  tlie  oldest  soldier  in  the 
world.  This  biography  is  written  by  his  widow 
(an  accomplished  Irish  lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  T. 
Oibbins,  of  Cork),  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollvs. 
Viscountess  Enfiehl  has  just  published  i'he 
Dayrell* :  a  Dome*tie  Story,  which  is  critically 
commended  as  “pure  and  honest  in  intention, 
and  full  of  good  murals  fur  young  people  of  a 
marriageable  age.’’  And  I^rd  l>e  Kos  has 
nearly  completed  Memorial*  of  tlee  To\oer  of 
London,  a  subject  hitherto  much  neglected,  not 
having  been  treated  with  any  degree  of  fulness 
in  Mr.  Bray  ley’s  pretentious  Hutor'iof  the  Tower, 
though  agreeably  in  several  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth  historical  romances. — American  Lit¬ 
erary  Gazette. 

I*a  Craig. — This  lady,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1830,  won  the  first  prize  fur  her  Ode  recited  at 
the  Burns  Centenary  Festival  in  1869,  there, 
being  620  cumt>etitor8.  In  1866,  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood,  of  Edinburgh,  published  fur  her  a  volume 
entitled  Poem*,  by  I*a.  When  Mr.  Hastings 
organized  the  National  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  he  secured  Miss  Craig’s  help  as  assistant 
secretary.  She  has  resigned  that  office  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  have  presented  her  with  a  silver 
tea-service  and  salver,  suitably  inscribed. — Amer¬ 
ican  Literary  Gazette. 

Hie  Lottery  of  IkUde. — A  Paris  jiaper  notices 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  invention  of 
rifled  guns,  the  disproportion  of  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  battle  remains  about  the  same  as  ever, 

Sstifying  the  statement  made  in  the  time  of 
arshal  Saxe,  that  each  man  killed  in  battle 
represented  a  quantity  of  bullets  equal  to  his 
own  weight.  At  Solferino,  for  example,  the  Aus¬ 
trians  fired  8,400,000  musket  shuts,  while  the 
number  of  killed  among  the  French  was  but  2000, 
and  of  the  wounded  10,000.  Thus  one  man  was 
hit  for  every  700  shots,  and  one  killed  for  everv 
4200, 

Army  Officer*. — Besides  Benedek  and  Gari¬ 
baldi,  the  generals  who  are  assigned  to  commands 
in  the  different  armies  are  experienced  and  famous. 
The  Austrians  have  Marshal  de  Hesse,  who  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  whose  career  dates 
from  the  battle  of  Wagram;  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  seventy-two  years  old,  who  commanded 
Austrian  cavalry  in  Italy  in  1848,  and  was  at 
Magenta  and  Sofferino  in  1869;  and  Count  Clam- 
Gallas,  who  has  been  in  active  command  since 
1848.  Marshal  Benedek  is  fifty -eight  years  old. 
and  since  the  death  of  Radetzky  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  warrior  of  Austria.  While  a 
colonel,  in  1848,  he  fought  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Piedmontese.  In  1869  he  commanded  the 
Eighth  corps  at  San  Martino.  ’ 

Roeeini  has  written  to  the  Pope,  praying  him  to 
remove  the  interdict  which  prevents  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  female  voices  in  must  of  the  churches  in 
Italy. 
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